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PREFACE 

THIS  is  a  book  of  real  conversations,  that  is  of 
conversations  such  as  may,  and  do  actually,  occur 
in  everyday  life,  especially  between  travellers. 

John  Bull,  who  in  this  particular  case  is  well 
acquainted  with  French,  lands  at  St.  Malo ;  visits 
some  of  the  most  interesting  nooks  and  corners  of 
France ;  makes  his  way  to  Paris,  where  he  meets  his 
niece  who  is  at  school  in  the  capital ;  and  shows  her 
some  of  the  sights  of  Paris,  until  the  arrival  of  her 
parents.  He  then  returns  to  England  by  way  of 
Rouen,  Amiens,  and  Calais. 

John  Bull,  being  a  good-natured  fellow,  a  great 
smoker,  not  in  any  way  inclined  to  dyspepsia,  is  very 
talkative  and  fond  of  asking  questions.  Thus  he 
converses  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  ;  and, 
as  Frenchmen  do  not  usually  belong  to  the  silent 
and  morose  species,  they  readily  respond,  and  thus 
the  conversation  never  flags. 

This  simple  expedient  has  afforded  ample  scope  for 
true  and  genuine  dialogue,  and  for  the  introduction 
of  a  great  number  of  expressions  habitually  used  in 
conversation.  Moreover  this  natural  way  of  writing 
dialogues  has  the  very  great  advantage  of  leading 
to  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  words  and 
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idioms,  used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  This  repetition 
cannot  fail  to  impress  them  on  the  mind. 

Throughout  the  book  an  endeavour  has  been  made 
to  reproduce  the  living  language  of  both  nations. 
Instead  of  giving  a  literal  translation  of  the  French, 
the  English  equivalent  has  been  supplied,  and 
not  merely  French  sentences  clothed  in  an  English 
character. 

To  add  to  the  reality  of  the  conversations,  every 
person  has  been  made  to  speak  his  or  her  own  dia- 
lect ;  hence  French  waiters  and  porters,  peasants  and 
workmen,  speak  the  language  of  their  class,  and  not 
like  French  Academicians. 

Little  prominence  has  been  given  to  subjects  of 
conversation  which  are  not  likely  to  occur,  and  which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  but  seldom  occur  during  the 
short  time  usually  spent  in  France,  or  in  countries 
where  the  French  language  is  used  as  a  medium  of 
conversation  x. 

1  In  Europe  French  is  spoken  in  France,  Belgium,  and  a 
portion  of  Switzerland.  We  are  often  told  that  in  some  parts 
of  France,  Brittany  for  instance,  a  different  language  is  used, 
while  in  many  parts  various  patois  are  spoken.  This  is  not 
quite  true.  In  some  portions  of  Brittany  the  old  Breton  tongue 
is  still  used  by  the  semi-civilized  peasantry,  but  in  the  towns 
everybody  speaks  and  understands  French.  When  an  English- 
man tells  me  he  cannot  understand  French  people  because  they 
speak  a  patois,  I  am  reminded  of  a  Frenchman  I  once  knew 
who,  though  he  plumed  himself  upon  being  a  good  English 
scholar,  told  me  he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  language  of  many  of  the  members  of  a  famous  university, 
because  they  spoke  a  dialect  of  English  with  which  he  was  not 
acquainted.  My  informant  was  right  in  his  statement ;  but  it 
never  struck  him  that  the  deficiency  might  possibly  be  on  his  side. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  French  is  used  as  a  medium  of 
conversation  in  all  the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean.  In 
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Consequently  John  Bull  has  not  done  a  great 
deal  of  shopping,  though  on  one  occasion  he  enters 
a  milliner's  shop  to  buy  his  niece  a  new  hat.  Nor 
has  he  engaged  in  conversation  with  persons  letting 
furnished  apartments,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he, 
like  nearly  all  who  go  from  this  country  to  the 
Continent  to  spend  a  few  days  or  weeks,  stays  in 
hotels,  and  does  not  take  lodgings. 

John  Bull  does  not  talk  about  the  various  ailments 
or  diseases  human  flesh  is  heir  to,  because,  if  he  had 
been  ill,  he  would  either  have  stayed  at  home  or 
gone  to  a  health  resort. 

In  fact,  most  of  the  subjects  so  dearly  prized  by 
writers  of  conversation-guides  have  been  eschewed  as 
being  of  no  practical  use. 

John  Bull  has  not  recorded  his  impressions  of  the 
Channel,  and  it  would  be  as  well  if  others  would 
imitate  him.  As  for  literary  subjects,  if  any  of  his 
friends  offered  to  introduce  him  to  the  literary  coteries 
of  the  French  capital,  he  would  flatly  refuse  the  offer, 
preferring  the  delights  of  open-air  life,  and  a  chat  with 
the  man  in  the  street,  to  the  close  atmosphere  of  the 
literary  salon  and  the  twaddle  usually  retailed  in  such 
places  by  some  would-be  Madame  de  llambouillet. 

Such  are  the  lines  on  which  this  little  work  is 
framed. 

the  Levant,  for  instance,  if  a  stranger  enters  a  shop,  he  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  addressed  in  French.  In  all  decent  hotels  in 
Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece  and  Turkey,  French  is  readily 
understood,  and  generally  well  spoken.  In  Russia,  too,  French 
is  very  freely  used  in  all  large  towns.  Hence  the  importance 
of  the  language  of  France  as  the  most  general  medium  of  con- 
versation. 
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The  information  conveyed  here  and  there,  either 
in  the  text,  or  by  means  of  footnotes,  is  accurate, 
and  may  therefore,  it  is  hoped,  be  of  real  service  to 
travellers.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  this  is  not  a  guide-book,  but  a  book  of 
French  Conversations. 

I  may  add  a  few  words  as  to  the  best  plan  of  using 
the  materials  contained  in  the  body  of  the  book. 

In  the  first  place  a  certain  acquaintance  with 
grammar  is  necessary ;  but,  as  it  need  go  no  farther 
than  the  principal  tenses  of  verbs,  any  small  grammar 
will  supply  a  good  deal  more  than  is  absolutely  re- 
quired. The  student  should  then  read  the  conversa- 
tions over  and  over  again — aloud  too,  if  possible, 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  taken  for  a  lunatic — and 
he  should  commit  to  memory  as  much  of  the  book  as 
he  can.  Learning  by  heart  is  of  course  distasteful 
to  very  many  people ;  and  yet  it  is  the  only  way  of 
learning  most  things,  and  especially  languages.  At 
any  rate,  I  confess  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  a  better  method.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  new  ways  of  learning  languages  ;  but  the  more 
I  hear  the  more  convinced  I  am  that  committing  to 
memory  must  be  practised  sooner  or  later.  The 
majority  of  those  who  have  acquired  several  lan- 
guages— an  easier  task  by  the  way  than  is  generally 
assumed — have  employed  no  other  method.  They 
have  sedulously  avoided  crotchets,  but  they  have 
worked  in  good  earnest;  and,  by  learning  a  little 
every  day,  they  have  found  that,  in  a  short  time, 
they  had  acquired  a  good  store  of  knowledge.  There 
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are  few  persons  whose  memory  is  so  bad  as  to  be 
incapable  of  retaining  daily  fifteen  or  twenty  words, 
and  at  least  half-a-dozen  short  sentences.  This  cal- 
culation will  show  that,  in  six  or  seven  months,  a 
steady  worker  will  have  at  his  disposal  a  stock  of 
words  and  phrases  sufficient  for  conversation  on 
ordinary  topics.  Hence  my  advice  to  all  students — 
and  I  may  claim  from  experience  the  right  to  speak 
—is  this : 

Learn  as  many  words  and  sentences  as  you  can. 
Read  this  book  over  and  over  again  aloud,  and  miss 
no  chance  of  putting  into  practice  what  you  have 
acquired.  Never  mind  accuracy  at  first.  However 
desirable  accuracy  may  be,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  it  can  only  be  the  outcome  of  long  and  pro- 
tracted study,  and  that  all  knowledge  must  be  em- 
pirical at  the  outset. 

The  student  should  provide  himself  with  a  French- 
English  and  English-French  dictionary,  so  that  he 
may  never  miss  a  chance  of  adding  another  word  to 
his  vocabulary.  The  vocabulary  is  indeed  essential, 
and  no  mastery  of  a  language,  whether  modern  or 
ancient,  can  ever  be  gained  without  it. 

For  the  benefit  of  any  critic  who  may  condescend 
to  notice  this  book,  I  may  say  that  the  greatest  care 
has  been  bestowed  on  it  in  order  to  make  it  worthy  of 
those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  The  proofs  have  been 
read  over  and  over  again,  with  the  utmost  attention. 
In  this  part  of  the  work  I  have  received  no  incon- 
siderable help  from  the  officials  of  the  Clarendon 
Press. 
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This  little  book  is  now  launched,  and  it  must 
speak  for  itself:  take  its  place  in  the  foremost  ranks 
if  it  deserve  such  an  honour,  or  be  relegated  to  the 
limbo  of  oblivion  if  its  merits  are  not  worthy  of 
a  better  fate. 


L.  D. 


H.  M.  S.  *  BRITANNIA,'  DARTMOUTH. 
June,  1903. 
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HINTS   ON  PRONUNCIATION 


RULES  on  pronunciation  being  usually  more  cumber- 
some than  useful,  only  the  various  sounds  of  the  vowels 
•will  be  given  here ;  and  attention  -will  be  called  to 
peculiarities  of  pronunciation  by  Notes  or  Remarks 
inserted  in  the  body  of  the  Conversations  themselves. 

A. 

A  is  sounded  as  a  in  '  bat/  or  as  a  in  '  bar.' 

The  first  sound  is  the  more  common  of  the  two. 

When  A  has  the  sound  of  a  in  'bar/  a  circumflex 
accent  is  usually  placed  over  it. 

In  the  words  cadre,  a  f  frame,'  and  Jlamme,  a  '  name,' 
the  a  has  the  sound  of  a  in  'bar.' 

N.B.  Most  English  people  have  a  tendency  to  sound 
the  a  and  o  too  broadly.  This  is  not  correct. 

E. 

E  has  three  sounds — e,  e,  and  e. 

The  e  sounds  like  the  e  in  '  equity.' 
6'         33  „     e  in  '  there.' 

e  mute,  as  it  is  called,  is  often  nothing  more  than 
a  mere  emission  of  the  voice,  and  in  many  cases  it  may 
be  totally  suppressed  in  pronunciation. 

Thus  demander,  to  ( ask/  and  mener,  to  f  lead/  are 
pronounced  as  if  they  were  spelt  dmander,  inner. 

Vous  me  trouverez  demain  chez  moi  fi  la  meme  hcure 
should  be  pronounced : — 

Voum-trou-vrez-dmain  chez  moi  ala-mcm-eur. 
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Or  again — Quand  vons  scrcz  le  meme  vous  me  trouverez 
le  meme  should  be  pronounced 

Quand  von  srel  mem  voum  trouv  rel  meme. 

Hence  the  difficulty  for  foreigners  of  catching  the 
sounds  as  uttered  by  Frenchmen,  and  also  the  utterly 
wrong  assertion  that  French  people  speak  very  fast. 
When  one  does  not  understand  a  language  it  always 
seems  as  if  the  foreign  sounds  were  uttered  very 
rapidly,  but  in  reality  it  is  not  so.  A  Frenchman  or 
a  German  unacquainted  with  English  also  asserts  that 
English  people  talk  very  quickly.  Let  us  remember 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  slurring  in  every  language, 
to  say  nothing  of  abbreviations.  In  speaking  French 
one  should  endeavour  to  slur  over  the  e  mute,  and  it 
may  be  noted  that  when  this  e  mute  comes  after  two 
consonants,  as  in  table,  it  has  nearly  the  sound  of  eu  in 
the  French  word  bleu,  e  blue.' 

Practice  and  the  ear  are,  however,  the  best  teachers. 

I. 

/  is  sounded  as  ee  in  '  feet,'  and  never  like  i  in  f  fine/ 

O. 
0  is  sounded  like  o  in  the  English  word  '  moderate.' 

U. 

U  has  no  corresponding  sound  in  English  except  in  the 
oo  as  sounded  by  the  uneducated,  or  half  educated,  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  especially  in  such  words  as  ' boots,' 
'  school.'  The  French  u  is  also  like  the  German  ii. 


Note  that  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  an  h  aspirate  in 
French,  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word  aspiration. 
The  French  h  aspirate  is  a  mere  breathing,  a  hiatus 
similar  to  the  hiatus  in  the  English  e  go  on.' 

When  the  h  is  aspirate  the  preceding  vowel  is  never 
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suppressed.     Pronounce  la  hache  as  if  written  la  ash,  in 
two  distinct  words. 

N.B. — In  some  provinces  of  France,  especially  Brit- 
tany, the  h  is  really  an  aspirate,  but  this  pronunciation 
is  essentially  provincial  and  incorrect, 
f  is  sounded  like  s. 

tjit  is  equal  to  k,  and  thus  quil,  quelle  sound  as  '  keel/ 
'kale.' 

(jue  is  sounded  somewhat  like  cu  in  '  custard.' 
<]iii    „         „      like  ( key.' 

cst-ce  sounds  as  (  ess,'  and  n  est-ce  as  '  ness/  e.  g.  est-ce 
voits  ?  is  it  you  ?  '  ess  vou.' 

n est-ce  pas  hd  ?  is  it  not  he  ?  ( ness  pas  lui.' 
sont-ce  sounds  nearly  like  '  sonsse/  e.  g.  ne  sont-ce  pas 
eux  ?  is  it  not  they  ?  '  ne  sonsse  pas  zeu.' 

y  sounds  like  i,  and  sometimes  like  two  is  ;  e.  g. 
pays,  country  =  f  pay-yee.' 
pay  sage,  landscape  =  '  pay-ee-zage.' 
payer,  to  pay=f  pay -yea.' 
payemenl    \ 

or          [  ,  payment  = '  pay-mah n . ' 
paiement    } 

ail  in  travail  is  nearly  like  '  eye.' 
(tille  is  something  like  '  eye  '  very  broad  \ 
euil         „  „          cn-ye. 

uile         „  „          nil    in     the    English    word 

*  tranquil/  e.  g.  huile,  '  oil  '  —  nil. 

1  This  peculiar  sound  of  II  is  called  mouille.  It  is  found  in 
many  French  words,  and  the  best  way  of  sounding  it  is  to 
consider  it  like  a  y.  Thus  pronounce  Versailles,  ver-sd-ye,  or 
with  the  broad  sound  of  eye,  ver-seye.  Never  imitate  the 
numerous  persons  who  often  pronounce  the  single  I  with  the 
mouilU  sound,  and  who  say  *  le  mi-yeu '  for  le  milieu,  the 

*  middle,'  or  who  give  the  same  mouille  sound  to  II  when  they 
should  not,  and  thus  speak  of  mi-yonnaire  and  mi-yon  instead 
of  mil-lionnaire  and  mil-lion.     In  such  cases  the  II  is  practically 
the  same  as  a  single  Z. 

Such  a  pronunciation  is  essentially  provincial,  and  those  who 
use  it  generally  belong  to  the  same  class  of  people  as  those 
who  say  *  fust  rate,'  and  who  sound  '  day '  like  *  dye.' 
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THE    e  LIAISONS.' 

By  '  liaison '  is  meant  the  carrying  on  of  the  final 
sound  of  a  word  to  the  next  word,  as  for  instance  in 
Ce  fut  nn  excellent  homme,  in  which  the  t  of  ( fut,'  the  n 
of '  un,'  and  the  t  of  '  excellent '  are  carried  on  to  the 
next  word  and  alter  the  sound  of  the  vowel.  Thus  we 
should  pronounce  this  as  if  written  :  Ce  fu-tun-neck-sclan- 
tom. 

To  give  a  complete  set  of  rules  for  these  liaisons  would 
be  impossible ;  but  attention  will  be  called  to  them  when- 
ever they  are  of  real  importance. 

However,  it  is  well  to  remark  that  the  t  of  et  should 
never  be  joined  in  pronunciation  to  the  following 
vowel.  Un  homme  et  un  cine  should  be  pronounced  un 
nom  e  un  nann}  and  never  un  nom  e  tun  ndnn. 

ACCENT.  • 

When  you  are  told  there  is  no  ionic  accent  in  French, 
do  not  believe  it.  It  is  about  as  correct  as  the  asser- 
tion that  the  neuter  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
French  language. 

French  has  not  only  the  ( tonic  accent/  but  also  the 
( phrase  accent/ 

In  French  the  tonic  accent  usually  falls  on  the  last 
syllable,  or  the  last  but  one,  e.  g.  a-mour  and  don'ne. 

The  accent  is  very  marked  indeed,  and,  in  speaking, 
the  unaccented  words  lean,  as  it  were,  on  the  accented 
words.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  English  people  do 
not  hear  the  accent,  just  as  there  are  many  Frenchmen 
who  cannot  notice  the  difference  between  com'fortable 
and  coin  for  Liable.  The  fact  that  one  particular  person 
does  not  catch  the  accent  does  not  prove  that  it  is  non- 
existent. Because  many  English  people  would  say  they 
have  seen  a  man  with  a  'igh  'at  riding  on  a  'igh  'orse, 
it  does  not  follow  that  h  is  always  a  silent  letter  in  the 
English  language. 
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In  French  poetry  the  phrase  accent  is  also  very 
audible.  Let  us  note,  by  the  way,  that  French  verse  is 
based  as  much  on  accent  as  on  syllables,  just  as  much 
as  is  the  case  with  English,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish 
verse. 

As  a  proof  that  the  tonic  accent  really  exists  in  French, 
ask  an  Englishman  imperfectly  acquainted  writh  French 
to  pronounce  such  words  as  different  and  difference,  and 
these  words  will  sound  exactly  like  dix  francs  and  dix 
Frances,  that  is,  'ten  francs '  and  ' ten  Frances.' 

Try  also  the  word  pantalon,  which  every  Briton 
persists  in  pronouncing  like  ( pantaloon,'  instead  of 
panlal'on,  probably  because  he  still  believes  there  is 
no  tonic  accent  in  French.  I  say  nothing  of  the  words 
Napoleon,  ridicule,  Monsieur,  Mademoiselle,  and  hundreds 
of  others. 

In  short,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  accent, 
and  the  best  way  of  learning  it  is  by  practice,  and  not 
by  rules.  Foreigners  who  speak  English  best  have 
learnt  to  accentuate  properly  by  ear  and  not  by  rules ; 
and  English  people  wishing  to  speak  French,  or  German, 
or  Italian  correctly  had  better  realize  that  the  best  way 
of  attaining  their  object  is  by  imitation,  and  not  by 
committing  hundreds  of  rules  to  memory. 


JOHN    BULL'S    LETTER 
TO    HIS    NIECE 


My  dear  JULIA, 

Now  that  I  am  about  to  consign  you  to  the  care  of 
your  schoolmistress,  and  that  you  will  soon  be  in  what 
the  French  call  le  milieu  francais,  that  is,  as  it  were, 
immersed  in  the  French  language,  this  letter  may  be  of 
use  to  you  in  pointing  out  some  of  the  numerous  pitfalls 
into  which  one  is  so  likely  to  drop  when  using  the 
French  idiom  (langue),  so  full  of  idioms  (idiotimnes). 

You  must  endeavour,  above  all  things,  not  to  say  very 
queer  things,  and  sometimes  rather  improper  ones,  for 
it  often  happens  that  what  is  right  and  proper  in  one 
language  is  exactly  the  reverse  in  another  tongue. 

A  relative  of  mine  had  the  knack  of  saying  very 
funny  things  indeed  in  French,  and  it  was  not  always 
pleasant  to  be  with  her.  Once,  for  instance,  happening 
to  be  in  a  hackney  coach  (imjlacre),  the  spring  (le  ressorfy 
of  which  had  suddenly  given  way  with  a  jerk  (MM  cahof), 
fearing  the  driver  had  not  noticed  the  accident,  and 
that  the  carriage  might  be  overturned,  she  excitedly 
put  her  head  out  of  the  window,  and  called  out :  Arretez, 
arretez,  cocker,  le  prin temps  est  casse  ! 

Another  time,  wishing  to  know  whether  a  cab  was 
'engaged'  or  ' disengaged,'  she  addressed  the  cabman 
(le  cocker  dejiacre)  in  the  following  fashion  :  Cocker,  eles- 
vousjiance  ?  The  coachman  smiled,  and  replied  :  Non, 
mademoiselle.  'Alors,'  replied  my  friend,  with  the  greatest 
coolness  (sang-froid),  '  eh  bien,  prenez-moL'  The  French- 
man roared,  raised  his  hat,  and  said,  in  the  politest 
manner  he  could  assume,  Mais  certainement,  Mademoi- 
selle, avec  le  plus  grand  plaisir. 

Another  time,  she  remarked,  at  a  French  table,  that 
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she  had  seen  beaiicoup  cTanimaitx  (Tesprit  ait  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  that  is,  many  ( witty  animals/  instead  of  des 
chevaux  pleins  de  feu. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  I  went  with  her  to 
St.  Cloud  by  the  tramway.  It  was  in  the  early  sixties, 
and  many  people,  especially  in  fine  weather,  availed 
themselves  of  this  mode  of  locomotion,  then  called 
i-hemin  defer  americain.  By  the  way,  this  tramway  was, 
I  believe,  the  only  regular  line  in  Europe  for  a  very 
long  time.  Well,  to  revert  to  my  story,  let  me  add 
that  it  had  been  agreed,  between  my  friend  and  me, 
that  we  should  always  speak  French,  and  as  I  had  then 
been  several  years  in  a  French  school,  and  was  still 
studying  in  Paris,  this  arrangement  was  to  my  taste. 
My  friend  also  asked  for  everything,  and  ordered 
everything. 

Well,  just  as  we  were  going  to  take  our  seats,  she 
called  out  before  a  dozen  French  people  :  Monterons- 
jion.?  a  cheval  en  dchors  on  dedans  la  voiture  ?  ' Sur  I'im- 
periale,  si  rons  voulezj  I  answered.  '  What  !  what  do 
you  say  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?  '  '  I  mean  I'impcrialc,  the 
"top  of  the  carriage."  People  say,  in  French,  "Mon- 
terons-nous  sur  I'lmperiale,  on  dans  I'interieur?"  Monter 
a  cheral  means  to  "  ride  a  horse."  ' 

We  had  not  been  five  minutes  on  our  way  when  the 
conducteur  appeared,  arid  called  out  Places  s'il  vous  plait, 
or  rather  Places  s'vous  plait.  My  friend  misunderstood 
him,  and  said  to  him,  //  y  a  beaucoup  de  places.  She 
thought  he  wanted  more  room,  more  seats,  and  I  had 
to  explain  to  her  that  the  conducteiir  only  wanted  us  to 
pay  for  our  seats,  and  that  the  expression  he  used  was 
the  one  corresponding  to  our  '  Fares,  please.' 

At  St.  Cloud  she  blundered  over  and  over  again.  In 
the  first  place  she  wanted  to  find  a  maison  a  manger, 
that  is  (  a  house  that  can  be  eaten  up,'  instead  of  a 
restaurant.  Then  she  ordered  line  jambe  de  mouton  in- 
stead of  un  gigot  de  mouton.  We  had  a  chicken,  which 
she  asked  me  to  sculpter,  instead  of  deconper,  forgetting 
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that  tculpter  means  to  carve  stone,  or  wood.  On  my 
declining,  she  decoupa  le  poulet,  and  asked  me  if  I  liked 
ajambe  de  poulet  instead  of  a  cuisse  de  poulet.  Whilst 
we  were  enjoying  the  delicious  chicken  she  looked  for 
something  in  her  little  pocket  dictionary,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  informed  me  that  le  poulet  avait  etc  bieit 
empaille,  instead  of  avait  etc  bien  farci.  Her  dictionary 
had  not  told  her  that  empaille  means  ( stuffed  with 
straw  or  hay.' 

To  crown  all,  she  asked  the  waiter  what  boudin  he  had, 
and  the  latter  replied,  without  hesitation,  Nous  avons  des 
deux,  du  blanc  et  du  noir.  I  interposed,  and  said,  Non, 
non,  madame  veut  dire,  quel  dessert  avez-vous  ? 

Ah,  cest  different,  said  the  waiter,  je  croyais  que 
Madame  voulait  du  boudin,  that  is,  '  I  thought  the  lady 
wanted  "hog's  pudding,"  or  "black  pudding."'  My 
friend  was  not  altogether  to  be  blamed,  since  her  dic- 
tionary told  her  that  ( pudding '  is  boudin,  which  it 
certainly  is  not. 

This  finished  her.  She  declared  French  was  a  stupid 
language,  and  that  she  would  not  speak  it  any  more. 

I  then  asked  for  V addition  and  pauai  la  carte,  or,  in 
other  words,  '  settled  the  reckoning,'  and  went  for 
a  stroll  with  her  in  the  park.  As  it  was  very  hot  we 
took  a  fly,  not  une  mouche,  which  is  the  flying .  insect, 
but  une  victoria,  or  voiture  decouverte,  called  '  fly '  in 
England  because  it  does  the  reverse  of  flying. 

We  spoke  no  more  French  that  day,  and  so  there 
was  an  end  to  the  blunders,  as  there  will  also  be  one  to 
this  letter,  to  which  I  shall  however  add  a  long  post- 
script in  which  you  will  find  many  useful  hints,  and 
a  medley  of  phrases  which  I  have  long  treasured  up, 
and  in  which  you  will  find  embodied  a  number  of  the 
most  useful  conversational  idioms  constantly  used  in 
speaking  French. 

Your  affectionate  uncle, 

JOHN  BULL. 

B  2 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

A  word  of  caution.  Do  not  be  like  a  worthy  friend 
of  mine  who  used  to  think  every  Frenchman  an  idiot 
because  he  did  not  understand  his  French.  He  told  me, 
once,  he  had  never  come  across  such  stupid  people. 
( Just  imagine/  he  said,  ( I  was  in  a  cafe  the  other  day 
when  I  noticed  my  watch  had  stopped.  "  Gargon  !  "  said 
I.  "Via,  M'sieur,' '  the  fellow  bawled  out.  "Gargon,  dites- 
moi  le  temps."  f<  Oui,  M'sieur."  The  idiot  of  a  Frenchman 
went  out,  and  came  back  saying  "  II  fait  beau,  M'sieur,  il 
ne  pleuvra  pas."  "Non,  non,"  said  I,  "I  want '  le  temps' " 
"Ah  oui,  M'sieur,  le  Times,  oui,  oui,  il  vient  d'arriver," 
and  he  flew  off,  and  returned  in  two  seconds,  bringing  me 
a  copy  of  The  Times.  Did  you  ever  see  such  stupidity  ? ' 

I  tried  to  show  my  friend  that  the  waiter  was  not 
such  an  idiot  as  he  thought,  but  I  am  afraid  I  did  not 
succeed.  I  told  him,  as  I  will  now  tell  you,  that  when 
one  wants  to  know  the  time,  or  hour  of  the  day,  one 
must  say,  Quelle  heure  est-il  ?  and,  if  you  wish  to  know 
what  the  weather  is  like,  say  Quel  temps  fait-il  ?  Quel 
temps  va-t-ilfaire  ?  That  is, '  What  is  the  weather  like  ? ' 
c  What  sort  of  weather  is  it  going  to  be  ? ' 

& 

Speaking  of  the  time  of  day,  never  say  Quelle  heure 
est-clle  ?  but  est-il  ?  and  in  answer  say  : 

il  est  midi  it  is  twelve  (noon) 

il  est  midi  dix  it  is  ten  past  twelve 

il  est  midi  et  quart  it  is  a  quarter  past  twelve 

il  est  midi  et  demi  it  is  half-past  twelve 

il  est  line  heure  moins      it  is  twenty  to  one 

vingt 

il  est  une  heure  it  is  one  o'clock 

il  est  deux  heures  trois      it  is  a  quarter  to  three,  or 

quarts  two  forty-five 

il    est  minuit    moins  le      it  is  a  quarter  to  twelve 

quart  (midnight) 

il  est  minuit  it  is  twelve  o'clock  (mid- 

night). 
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In  speaking  of  railway  time  it  is  the  common  practice 
to  add  all  the  minutes  to  the  preceding  hour,  exactly 
as  in  English,  e.  g. 

sept  heures  cmquante-huit      seven  fifty-eight 
and  never,  or  hardly  ever  : — 

huit  heures  moins  deux  two  minutes  to  eight. 


As  for  the  weather,  in  answer  to  Quel  temps  fait-il  ?  say 
il  fait  beau — le  temps  est      it  is  fine — the  weather  is 

beau 
il  fait  mauvais — le  temps 

est  mauvais 
il  fait  chaud — le  temps 

est  chaud 
il  fait  froid — le  temps  est 

froid 
il    pleut — il    tombe    de 

1'eau 
il  grele — il  tombe  de  la 

grele 
il  neige — il  tombe  de  la 

neige 

il  fait  dti  brouillard 
il   eclaire  —  il    fait    des 

eclairs 
il  tonne 
il  fait  du  vent 
9a  souffle 
le  vent  tombe 
le  brouillard  tombe 
c'est     un     brouillard 


fine 
it     is     bad    wreather — the 

weather  is  bad 
it  is  hot — the  weather  is 

hot 
it  is  cold — the  weather  is 

cold 
it  is  raining 

it  is  hailing 
it  is  snowing 

it  is  foggy 

it  is  lightening 

it  is  thundering 
it  is  windy 
it  is  blowing  hard 
the  wind  is  dropping 


...        .    i.        f  fog  falling 
it  ,s  mizzling  |     fe,      .     8 

the  fog  is  lifting. 


qui  tombe 
le  brouillard  se  leve 
Now,  do  not  say  : — 

Je  me  suis  applique(e)  a  Monsieur  un  tel  for  e  I  applied 
to  Mr.  So-and-so,'  but  Je  me  suis  adresse(e)  a  Monsieur  un 
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id.  N.B. — If  a  lady  wrote  this  she  would  of  course  spell 
adwsse  with  two  e 's,  adressee.  ( She  applied  to  Mrs. 
So-and-so  '  would  be  die  s'est  adressee  a  Madame  une  idle. 

Appliquer  means  '  to  apply  one  thing  to  another/  as 
il  lid  a  applique  un  fameux  soufflet,  '  he  dealt  him  a  fine 
box  011  the  ears.' 

//  a  applique  deux  couches  de  peinture  sur  cette  porte. 
'  He  put  two  coats  (not  habits.,  as  you  see)  of  paint  to 
this  door.' 

Do  not  speak  of:  — 

Lcs  papiers  (lit  matin,  Jes  papicrs  (lit  soir,  for  '  the 
morning  papers '  or e  evening  papers/  but  say:  lesj&urnaux 
(In  matin,  les  journaux  du  soir. 

Do  not  say  :  A  quel  nombre  vivcz-vous  ?  for  '  What 
number  do  you  live  at?'  or  '  What  is  the  number  of  your 
house?'  but  A  quel  numero  demeurez-vous  ?  or  Quel  est  le 
numero  de  rotre  maison  ? 

For  '  I  have  heard  from  my  friends  who  are  now  in 
Italy '  do  not  say  J'ai  entendu  de  mcs  amis,  but  J'ai  requ 
des  nouvelles  de  mes  amis  qui  sont  a  present  en  Italic.  '  To 
hear  of  is  entendre  parler  de.  e  I  have  heard  of  him/ 
J'ai  entendu  parler  de  lid,  and  ( I  have  heard  of  that/ 
J'ai  entendu  parler  de  cela,  or  more  conversationally  J'ai 
entendu  parler  de  $a. 

* 

If  you  wish  to  say  that  a  man  is  no  match  for 
another,  do  not  say  Cet  homme  nest  pas  son  allumette, 
but  Cet  homme  nest  pas  son  egal,  or  Cet  homme  nest  pas  de 
force  a  hitter  con  Ire  lid.  Allumette  means  a  '  match  to 
light  a  candle  with.'  Consequently  if  a  young  man 
'  has  made  a  good  match/  do  not  say  :  //  a  marie  une 
bonne  allumctte,  or  une  bonne  meche,  but  //  a  fail  un  beau 
manage,  or  //  a  epouse  un  joli  parti.  So  also  Cette  demoi- 
selle est  un  joli  parti.  To  say  that  a  young  lady  is  une 
belle  allumelle  is  a  phrase  a  double  entente — not  double 
entendre  as  English  people  will  have  it — that  is  (  a  phrase 
with  a  double  meaning/  and  would  imply  that  she  is 
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as  thin  as  a  match,  or  a  lath,  in  other  words  that  she 
is  '  a  stick.' 

She  is  not  a  im-chc  cither,  meche  being  an  inflammable 
match,  though  a  weche  dc  sex  cheveux,  a  '  lock  of  her  hair,' 
might  cause  a  conflagration  in  a  young  man's  heart. 

If  a  man  is  in  a  desperate  case,  do  not  say  il  est  dans 
iiii  etui  desesj)('re,  etui  being  a  '  needle  case,'  or  dans  nuc 
boite  dc'sesperee,  boite  being  a  '  packing  case,'  but  say 
son  cas  est  dcsespere. 


Never  by  any  chance  say  such  a  thing  as  //  a  baise 
cette  jeune  Jille  sous  le  gui  (pronounce  ghee)  for  'He 
kissed  this  young  girl  under  the  mistletoe,'  but  //  a 
embmsse  cctte  jeunc  Jille  sous  le  gui.  The  word  baise  is 
best  left  alone  nowadays. 

Do  not  say  :  Je  suis  chaude,  or  je  suis  froide,  for  fai 
chaud,  orfaifroid.  Je  suis  chaude  implies  a  very  '  warm 
disposition,'  andje  suis  froide  the  reverse  of  it. 

If  you  have  been  introduced  to  somebody  do  not  say 
J'ai  eteinlroduite,but  J'ai  etc  presentee,  and  remember  also 
that  avoir  eu  line  bonne  danse  means  '  to  have  had  a  good 
drubbinV  Therefore  if  you  wish  to  say  you  have  had 
a  nice  dance  say  nous  avons  bien  danse. 

Note  that  J'ai  fail  nne  exhibition  de  moi-memc  means 
that  you  have  exhibited  yourself  to  the  public  gaze  in 
a  state  of  apparel  more  or  less  becoming  ;  but  say 
Je  me  suis  exposee  a  la  risee  de  lout  le  monde. 

Do  not  imitate  the  penny-a-liner  who  always  uses 
the  word  exposition  for  exhibition  —  two  words  which,  by 
the  way,  have  a  different  meaning.  The  French  verb 
exhiber  means  (  to  show  a  document  '  :  exhiber  son  passe- 
port,  exhibcr  son  aclc  de  nuisance,  '  to  exhibit  one's 
passport,'  '  to  exhibit  one's  certificate  of  birth.' 

If  you  speak  French  say  I'  exposition  de  Paris  for  '  the 
Paris  exhibition,'  and  if  you  speak  in  English,  for 
goodness  sake  don't  say  e  the  Paris  exposition.'  This 
is  on  a  par  with  what  I  read  in  a  London  paper  a  short 
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time  ago  :    '  The  stands  (for  the  Coronation)  are  now 
pulling  down.' 

Remember  that  'a.  box/  meaning  a  ' trunk  to  pack 
your  things  in/  is  line  malle,  and  that  '  to  pack  one's 
things  up  '  is  f aire  sa  malle.  Say  Je  vais  faire  ma  malle, 
j'aifait  ma  malle,  faites  votre  malle. 

An  ordinary  box,,  not  a  trunk,  is  e  une  boite  ' ;  a  '  box 
made  of  box-wood '  is  une  boite  de  bids  ;  a  '  box  on  the 
ears  '  is  un  soufflet ;  and  soufflet  is  also  '  a  pair  of  bellows.' 
A  '  box '  at  the  theatre  is  une  loge. 
Note  that  :— 

plcurer  is  '  to  weep  ' 

pleuvoir  is  '  to  rain  ' 

un  libraire  is  a  bookseller 

une  librairie,  a  bookseller's  shop 

a  librarian  is  un  bibliothecaire 

a  library  is  une  bibliothcqite. 

'  This  gentleman  is  one  of  the  librarians  of  the  National 
Library '  is  Ce  monsieur  est  I'un  des  bibliothecaires  de  la 
Bibliotheque  Nationals.  'The  shop  of  this  bookseller  is 
on  the  Boulevards/  La  librairie  de  ce  libraire  est  sur  les 
boulevards. 

'  Once  '  is  unefois,  not  un  temps  ; 

'  Twice  '  is  deux  fois  ;  and  so  on. 

Jeunes  gens  means  '  young  men  '  ; 

Jeunes  personnes  means  '  young  ladies  '  . 
and  note  that  the  word  personne,  meaning  '  man/  or 
'  woman,'  is  always  of  the  feminine  gender  in  French. 
La  cloche  is  the  bell,  and  not  the  '  clock/  which  is 
la  pendule.  Horloge  is  a  ftowrn  clock.'  You  can  say 
Son ne.':  la  cloche,  '  Ring  the  (big)  bell/  but  not  '  Sonnez 
la  sonnette.'  Sonnette  is  a  small  bell.  If  you  are  in 
the  dining-room  and  you  wish  someone  to  ring  the  bell 
for  the  housemaid,,  simply  say  Sonnez  !  sil  vous  plait. 
Patrie  is  the  native  land,  and  so  is  Pans.  The  latter 
word  also  means,  like  une  contree,  a  certain  extent  of 
country,  whilst  la  campagne  is  the  country,  the  fields. 
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A  'gold  hunter/  meaning  <  a  gold  hunting-watch/ 
is  not,  as  I  saw  it  translated  once,  un  chasseur  d'or,  but 
une  savonnette  d'or.  Un  chasseur  d'or,  if  it  meant  any- 
thing, would  be  a  '  hunter  after  gold.' 

unpupille   )  mean  ,  a  ward  ,  and  not  ,  a         .j  ,  which 

une  pupil  le  \ 

is  un  eleve,  une  eleve.     The  //  of  pupille  are  not  mouillees 
but  pronounced  as  in  e  pill.' 

un  precepteur  is  a  '  tutor  '  (teacher) 

un  percepteur  is  a  ( tax-collector ' 

un  tuteur  is  a  '  guardian '  and  also  a  '  prop,'  the 
6  guardian '  being  as  it  were  the  '  prop '  which  keeps 
the  '  ward  '  in  the  straight  road. 

A  f  bachelor  of  arts '  is  un  bachelier,  but  a  '  bachelor  ' 
(an  unmarried  man)  is  un  gargon  &c.,  and  an  '  old 
bachelor,'  un  vieux  gargon.  ( An  old  maid  '  is  une  vieille 
demoiselle,  or  much  less  politely  une  vieille  Jille. 

Do  not  say  Aimez-vous  cela  beaucoup  ?  but  Comment 
trouvez-vous  cela  ? 

.,  ( Comment  trouvez-vous  ce  vin-ld  ? 
Do  you  like  this  wine  ?  \  „      .  ,  .,  Q 

[  Le  vin  vous  va-t-il  f 

tin,  j.  j  J.T  •   i      c(Ce  vin-la  vous  va-t-il  ? 

What  do  you  think  of   ^  ,  7^7 

this  wine  >  I  ®u         e  que  VOUS  de  ce 

(      vin-ld  ? 

«> 

If  you  have  enjoyed  yourself  very  much,  and  wish 
to  say  so,  use  the  phrase  Je  me  siiis  bien  amuse(e^,  and 
if  you  want  to  ask  a  friend  whether  he  (or  she)  has 
enjoyed  himself  say  Vous  etes-vous  bien  amuse  ?  and  look 
in  your  grammar  for  the  agreement  of  the  past  participle. 

Remember  that  une  bande  is  a  '  gang '  of  roughs, 
of  thieves,  having  nothing  in  common  with  a  band  of 
musicians — which  is  la  musique — and  that  a  '  bandsman ' 
is  un  musicien. 

La  musique  de  la  garde  The  band  of  the  Re- 
republicaine  jouera  dimanche  publican  Guards  will  play 
de  4  a  6  (pron.  de  quatr  next  Sunday  from  4  to  6 
a  sisse)  dans  le  Jardin  des  o'clock  in  the  Tuileries 
Tuilenes.  Garden. 
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Neuf  means  '  new  '  (i.  e.  not  old),  and  nouveau  '  new- 
fashioned.'  Un  chapcau  neuf  is  a  new  hat,  and  wi 
chapcau  jwnvcau  a  new-fashioned  hat,  or  fthe  latest 
fashion  in  hats.' 

Do  not  guess  ;  and  you  will  avoid  the  blunders  of 
a  male  friend  of  mine  whom  I  once  took  to  a  students' 
haunt  known  as  Le  cochonjidcle,  '  The  faithful  pig,'  and 
which  he  said  meant  '  the  coach  and  fiddle.' 

It  was  the  same  individual  who  told  a  Paris  shoemaker 
that  his  boots  were  trop  eqtdlables  instead  of  trop  justes, 
and  who  asked  him  de  les  soulager  instead  of  de  les 
clargir,  his  dictionary  not  giving  such  expressions  as 
clargir  des  hotlines,  'to  ease  boots/  but  giving  soulager 
for  '  to  ease/  which  in  slang  means  also  '  to  relieve. 
someone  of  part  of  his  property.' 

.  This  friend  of  mine  wras  rather  peculiar.  One  day 
he  ordered  a  '  steak,'  un  bifteck  :  the  \vaiter  answered 
Oui,  M'sieur,  avcc  plaisir.  My  friend,  immediately  jump- 
ing at  the  conclusion  that  the  waiter  meant  to  serve 
him  a  steak  with  that  light  pastry  called  plaisir,  roared 
at  once,  Non,  non,pas  avec  du  plaisir  mais  avec  des  pommes 
de  terre  f  rites. 

Now  a  propos  de  bottes  (that  is  '  passing  from  one 
thing  to  another  without  connexion  '),  although  a  steak 
is  sometimes  like  old  boots,  will  you  carefully  note 
that  des  bottes  means  'big  boots,'  like  those  worn  by 
sailors  at  sea,  or  by  a  horseguard  ;  that  ladies  usually 
wear  des  hotlines  ;  and  also  that  French  chairs  and 
tables  have  des  pieds,  '  feet,'  but  no  '  legs  '  ? 


In  answer  to  a  question,  do  not  say  Oui9jai9  Non,je 
n  at  pas,  but  complete  the  sentence  or  use  en. 
Examples  will  make  this  clear  :  — 

(Oiii,j'ai  de  I'  argent. 
Avez-vous  de  I  'argent  ?  I  Old,  fen  ai. 

Have  you  any  money  ?         j  Non,je  n  ai  pas  d  'argent. 

\Non,je  nen  ai  pas. 
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Aves-VOlU  un  parapluie  ? 
Have  you  an  umbrella  ? 


N' avez-vous  pas  de  timbres  ? 
Have  you  no  stamps  ? 


iOui,fai  nn  parapluie. 
Old,  j  en  ai  im. 
Non,je  nai  pas  de  parapluie. 
Non,je  n  en  ai  pas. 
Si,fai  des  timbres. 
Si, fen  ai. 

Non,je  n  ai  pas  de  timbres. 
Non,  je  11  en  ai  pas. 
Si,  fat     requ    des    lettres   ce 

matin. 

Si,j'en  ai  rcqu. 
Non,je  n  ai  pas  regu  de  lettres 

ce  matin. 
Non,je  lien  ai  pas  rcqu. 

oui '  in  an 


N'arcz-vous  pas  regu  de 
lettres  ce  matin  ? 

Have  you  not  received 
any  letters  this  morn- 
ing ? 

Carefully  note  the  f  si '  used  instead  of  ' 
affirmative  answer  to  a  negative  question. 

t  Oui,  iaime  les  huitres. 
Aimez-vous  les  huitres  ¥ 

Do  you  like  oysters  ? 

But, 

N'aimez-vous  pas  les  /mi- 
tres ? 

Don't  you  like  oysters  ? 
N'irez-vous  pas  le  voir  n 


\  Old,  je.  les  aime. 

j  Non,je  n  aime  pas  les  huitres. 

\  Non,  je  ne  les  aime  pas. 

(Si,  j' aime  les  huitres. 
Si,je  les  aime. 

\Si,firai  le  voir. 


J*  \J 
o  t  Mais  si,firai  le  voir. 


Lastly,  don't  attempt  to  run  before  you  can  walk, 
and  don't  translate  French  stories  into  English  in  the 
hope  that  magazine  editors  will  jump  at  your  offer,  and 
send  you  a  big  cheque.  You  will  thus  avoid  making  an 
idiot  of  yourself  like  the  Frenchman  who  translated 
'  The  Winter's  Tale  '  by  Le  conle  de  Monsieur  Winter. 
This  mistranslation  was  actually  perpetrated  by  a  French 
translator,  and  an  Englishman,  not  wishing  to  be  out- 
done, translated  On  ne  *'//  alien dait  guere  by  '  One  did 
not  expect  war,'  mistaking  guere  (hardly,  scarcely)  for 
guerre  (war). 
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Another  Frenchman  translated  e  The  captured  men- 
of-war  were  now  riding  in  safety  in  the  roads  at  Ports- 
mouth '  by  Le,i  hommes  de  guerre  qui  avaient  etc  pris  se 
promenaient  maintenant  a  cheval  en  surete  sur  les  routes  de 
Portsmouth.  Happy  men-of-war  ! 


Now  I  will  give  you  a  list  of  short  phrases  of  very 
common  use  in  conversation,  and  add,  afterwards,  a  set 
of  phrases  embodying  a  number  of  the  most  useful  and 
current  idioms. 


N.B. — Note  that  throughout  these  phrases,  and  also 
throughout  the  conversations,  the  colloquial  phrase  is 
invariably  used.  Thus  I  give  Quest-ce  qu'il  dit  ?  instead 
of  Que  dit-il  ?  because  the  first  is  the  usual  colloquial 
phrase,  the  second  the  literary. 


PHRASES. 

Will  you?  Voulez-vous ? 

Will  you  tell  me  ?  Voulez-vous  me  dire  ? 

Will  you  not  ?  Ne  voulez-vous  pas  ? 

Will  you  not  tell  me  ?  Ne  voulez-vous  pas  me 

dire  ? 

Do  you  want  ?  Avez-vous  besoin  ? 

Do  you  want  this  book  ?          Avez-vous  besoin  de  ce 

livre  ? 

Do  you  want  him  ?  Avez-vous  besoin  de  lui? 

What  do  you  want  ?  Qu'est-ce  que  vous  vou- 

lez? 

What  does  he  want  ?  Qu'est-ce  qu'il  veut  ? 

Give  me.  Donnez-moi. 

Give  it  to  me.  Donnez-le  moi. 

Do  give  me.  Donnez-moi  done. 

Do  give  it  to  me.  Donnez-le  moi  done. 
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Tell  me. 

Do  tell  me. 

Bring  me. 

Lend  me. 

Send  me. 

Come  here  ! 

Come  in  ! 

Come  up  ! 

Come  down  ! 

Come  back  ! 

Come  back  quickly  ! 

What  do  you  say  ? 

What  does  he  say  ? 

What  do  people  say  ? 

What  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

What  do  people  think 
of  it  ? 

Be  careful  ! 

Make  haste  !    Be  quick  ! 

Be  kind  enough  to  ... 

Be  good  enough  to  ... 

Open  the  door  ! 

Shut  the  door  ! 

Open  your  trunk  ! 

Where  are  you  going  to  ? 

Where  do  you  come 
from  ? 

Go  away  ! 

Do  go  away ! 

How  much  is  this  ? 

How  much  is  that 
worth  ? 

That  is  worth  a  good  deal. 

That  is  not  dear. 

That  is  not  worth  much. 

What  do  you  call  that  ? 


Dites-moi. 

Dites-moi  done. 

Apportez-moi. 

Pretez-moi. 

Envoyez-moi. 

Venez  ici  ! 

Entrez  ! 

Montez  ! 

Descendez  ! 

Revenez  ! 

Revenez  vite  ! 

Qu'est-ce  que  vousdites? 

Qu'est-ce  qu'il  dit  ? 

Qu'est-ce  qu'on  dit  ? 

Qu'en  pensez-vous  ? 

Qu'en  peiise-t-on  ? 

Faites  attention  ! 
Depechez-vous  ! 
Ayez  la  bonte  de  .  .  . 
Soyez  assez  bon  de  .  .  . 
Ouvrez  la  porte  ! 
Fermez  la  porte  ! 
Ouvrez  votre  malle  ! 
Ou  allez-vous  ? 
D'ou  venez-vous  ? 

Allez-vous-en  ! 
Allez-vous-en  done  ! 
Combien  cela  coute-il  ? 
Combien  cela  vaut-il  ? 

Cela  coute  assez  cher. 

Cela  ne  coute  pas  cher. 

Cela  ne  vaut  pas  grand' - 
chose. 

Comment  cela  s'appelle- 
t-il  ? 
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What  is  your  name  ? 

What  is  his  name  ? 

What  is  the  name  of  the 
man  ? 

What  is  the  name  of  that 
street  ? 

Where  do  you  live  ? 

Who  is  this  ? 

What  is  this  ? 

WTho  are  you  ? 
What  are  you  ? 

What  is  the  use  of 
that  ? 

What  is  the  good  of 
that  ? 

WThat  is  the  matter  ?  . 

What  is  the  matter  with 
you  ? 

What  is  the  matter  with 
him  ? 

What  is  the  matter  with 
them  ? 

Do  you  know  ? 

Don't  you  know  ? 

No  smoking  allowed 
here  ! 

Stick  no  bills  ! 

Keep  off  the  grass  ! 

Do  you  speak  French  ? 

Do  you  understand 
French  ? 

I  do  not  understand 
French. 

I  do  not  know. 


Comment  vous  appelez- 
vous  ? 

Comment  s'appelle-t-il  ? 

Quel  est  le  nom  de  Fin- 
dividu  ? 

Comment  s'appelle  cette 
rue  ? 

Ou  demeurez-vous  ? 

Qui  est-ce  ? 

Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que 
9a  ? 

Qui  etes-vous  ? 

Quelle  est  votre  pro- 
fession ? 

A  quoi  cela  sert-il  ? 

A  quoi  bon  cela  ? 

Qu'est-ce  qu'il  y  a  ? 
Qu'est-ce  que  vous  avez  ? 

Qu'est-ce  qu'il  a  ? 
Qu'est-ce  qu'ils  ont  ? 

Savez-vous  ? 

Ne  savez-vous  pas  ? 

II  est  defeiidu  de  fumer 
ici! 

Defense  d'afficher  ! 

Defense  de  marcher  sur 
le  gazon  ! 

Parlez-vous  francais  ? 

Comprenez-vous  le  fran- 


Je  ne  comprends  pas  le 
an9ais. 
Je  ne  sais  pas. 
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I  do  not  know  what  you 
say. 

Tell  me,  if  you  please. 

Come!  come  !  that  won't 
do. 

Are  you  hungry  ? 

Are  you  thirsty  ? 

Is  it  you  ? 

Is  it  he  ? 

Is  it  they  ? 

It  is  I. 

It  is  he,  it  is  she. 

It  is  they. 

As  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  hot. 

It  is  cold. 

It  is  foggy. 

It  is  windy. 

It  is  muddy. 

It  is  lightening. 

It  is  raining. 
It  is  snowing. 

It  is  dusty. 
It  is  daylight. 
It  is  night. 
It  is  dark. 
It  is  dusk. 
Never  mind  ! 

Never  mind  that ! 
Never  mind  him  ! 

Go  quickly  ! 

Go  faster  than  that  ! 


Je  ne  sais  pas  ce  que 
vous  dites. 

Dites-moi,  s'il  vous  plait. 

Dites  done,  £a  ne  s'ar- 
range  pas  comme  ca. 

Avez-vous  faim  ? 

Avez-vous  soif  ? 

Est-ce  vous  ? 

Est-ce  lui  ? 

Sont-ce  eux  ? 

C'est  moi. 

C'est  lui,  c'est  elle. 

Ce  sont  eux,ce  sontelles. 

Aussitot  quc  possible. 

II  fait  chaud. 

II  fait  froid. 

II  fait  du  brou il lard. 

II  fait  du  vent. 

II  fait  de  la  boue. 

Il  eclaire,  il  fait  des 
eclairs. 

II  tombe  de  Feau,  il 
pleut. 

II  tombe  de  la  neige,  il 
iieige. 

II  fait  de  la  poussiere. 

II  fait  jour. 

II  fait  nuit. 

II  fait  sombre. 

II  fait  brune. 

N'importe  !  Ne  faites 
pas  attention  ! 

Ne  vous  occupez  pas  de 
ca  ! 

Ne  vous  occupez  pas  de 
lui! 

Allez  vite  ! 

Allez  plus  vite  que  $a  ! 
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Go  as  fast  as  you  can  ! 

Forward. 

Backward. 

Are  you  in  a  hurry  ? 

I  am  in  a  hurry. 

They  are  not  in  a  hurry. 

Hurry  up  ! 

Hurry  up  a  bit  ! 

Shall  you  go  on  foot  ? 
Shall  we  ride  ? 
Will  you  drive  ? 

Will  you   go   on   horse- 
back ? 

Will  you  go  by  rail  ? 

Will  you  go  by  tram  ? 
Will  you  go  by  bus  ? 
In  the  meantime. 
As  for  me.,  I  don't  care. 

Are  you  afraid  ? 

I  am  not  afraid. 

I  am  right. 

I  am  wrong. 

Will  you  do  without  ? 

I  shall  do  without. 

Is  it  possible  ? 

It  is  possible. 

It  is  impossible. 

That  is  impossible. 

We  must  see  to  that. 


Allez  aussi  vite  que  pos- 
sible ! 

En  avant. 

En  arriere. 

Etes-vous  presse  ? 

Je  suis  presse. 

Us  ne  sont  pas  presses. 

Depechez-vous  ! 

Depechez-vous  done  un 
pen  ! 

Irez-vous  a  pied  ? 

Irons-nous  en  voiture  ? 

Voulez-vous  aller  en  voi- 
ture ? 

Voulez-vous  aller  a  che- 
val? 

Voulez-vous  aller  par  le 
chemin  de  fer  ? 

Voulez-vous  aller  par  le 
tramway  ? 

Voulez  -  vous  aller  par 
1' omnibus  ? 

Pendant  ce  temps-la. 
Dans  Fintervalle. 

Quant  a  moi,  ca  m'est 
egal. 

Avez-vous  peur  ? 

Je  n'ai  pas  peur. 

J'ai  raison. 

J'ai  tort. 

Vous  en  passerez-vous  ? 

Je  m'en  passerai. 

Est-ce  possible  ? 

C'est  possible. 

C'est  impossible. 

Cela  est  impossible. 

II  faudra  nous  occuper 
de  a. 
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We  must  look  after  that. 
I  am  ashamed. 
He  is  not  ashamed. 
He  is  not  a  bit  ashamed. 
Will  you  do  that  for  me  ? 

I  will. 
I  won't. 
I  can't. 

Shall  you  go  there  ? 
I  shall. 
I  shan't. 
^~i  must  go. 
I  am  late. 
Good-bye. 

Thank  God  ! 

Thanks  to  him  (to  you) 
he  has  extricated  himself. 

God  forbid  ! 

Would  to  God  ! 

Well  done,  that  is  what 
I  like. 

Come  to-morrow  morn- 
ing early. 

I  will  go  with  you  by- 
and-by. 

Now  where  shall  we  go  ? 

The  bells  are  rung  every 
hour. 

This  clock  strikes  the 
hours  and  half-hours. 

They  are  firing  minute 
guns. 

We  shall  meet  again  to- 
morrow !  this  evening ! 
by-and-by  ! 


II  faudra  veiller  a  ca. 
J'ai  honte. 
II  n'a  pas  honte. 
II  n'a  pas  honte  du  tout. 
Voulez-vous  faire  capour 
moi  ? 

Je  veux  bien. 
Je  ne  veux  pas. 
Je  ne  peux  pas. 
Irez-vous  la  ? 
Oui,  j'irai. 
Non,  je  n'irai  pas. 
Faut  que  je  m'eii  aille. 
Je  suis  en  retard. 
•  Adieu. 

Grace  a  Dieu  ! 

Grace  a  lui  (a  vous)  il 
s'est  tire  d'affaires. 

A  Dieu  ne  plaise  ! 

Plut  a  Dieu  ! 

A  la  bonne  heure  !  voila 
ce  que  j'aime. 

Venez  demain  matin  de 
bonne  heure. 

J'irai  avec  vous  tout  a 
1'heure. 

A  cette  heure  ou  irons- 
nous  ? 

On  sonne  les  cloches 
toutes  les  heures. 

Cette  pendule  sonne  les 
heures  et  les  demies. 

On  tire  des  coups  de  ca- 
non de  minute  en  minute. 

A  demain !  A  ce  soir ! 
A  tantot ! 
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Write  to  me  not  later 
than  Monday. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  had  hardly  time  to 
shake  hands  with  him. 

It  is  better  and  better 
or  worse  and  worse  (ac- 
cording to  the  sense). 

He  drinks  more  and 
more,  01%  more  than  ever. 

He  limps  more  and 
more. 

He  eats  less  every  day. 

He  has  quite  recovered 
from  his  accident,  there  is 
no  trace  of  it  left. 

He  learnt  that  all  of  a 
sudden. 

He  dropped  in  quite  un- 
expectedly. 

He  is  a  queer  chap  and 
a  first-rate  sponge. 

He  has  done  that  at  one 
sitting. 

He  writes  to  me  ever 
and  anon. 

Everything  considered, 
he  is  a  good  fellow. 

If    I    know    him!      Of 


Ecrivez-moi  hmdi,  ail 
plus  tard. 

Donnez-moi  de  vos  nou- 
velles  au  plus  tot. 

C'est  tout  au  plus  si  j'ai 
eu  le  temps  de  lui  serrer  la 
main. 

C'est  de  plus  fort  en  plus 
fort. 

II  boit  de  plus  en  plus, 
on,  plus  que  jamais. 

II  boite  de  plus  en  plus. 

II  mange  de  moins  en 
moins. 

II  est  tout  a  fait  remis 
de  son  accident,  et  il  ii'y 
parait  plus. 

II  a  appris  9a  tout  a 
coup. 

II  est  tombe  chez  moi 
sans  dire  gare. 

C'est  un  drole  de  corps 
et  un  fameux  pique-assiette. 

II  a  fait  ca  tout  d'un 
coup. 

II  m'ecrit  a  tout  propos. 

A  tout  prendre  c'est  un 
bon  diable  l. 

Si  je  le  connais  !     Mais 


1  The  word  diable  is  frequently  used  in  French  without  any 
impropriety,  and  merely  in  the  sense  of  'fellow,'  'chap,' e.g. 
Donnez  done  quelqne  chose  a  ce  pauvre  diable,  Do  give  something 
to  that  poor  fellow.  Sometimes  it  is  also  used  as  an  interjection. 
Diable!  cest  tres  serieux  ce  que  vous  me  dites  la,  Indeed  (by  Jove) 
what  you  tell  me  is  very  important. 
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course  I  know  him,  he  is 
a,  tall  fellow  six  feet  high 
and  broad-shouldered. 

Do  give  something  to 
this  poor  fellow. 

He  is  a  tough  customer. 

I  know  those  fellows. 
They  borrow  money  from 
you,  and  when  they  have 
to  return  it  they  come  blub- 
bering with  cock-and-bull 
stories. 

I  lost  sight  of  him  some 
ten  years  since. 

By  dint  of  reading  at 
night  he  has  ruined  his 
eyesight. 

The  view  extends  over 
the  country  as  far  as  one 
can  see. 

He  has  cast  his  eyes 
upon  this  young  lady. 

He  lives  in  the  country. 

He  is  an  old  campaigner. 

I  served  during  the  cam- 
paign of  18  70. 

The  Italian  campaign 
took  place  in  1859- 

The  country  in  Italy  is 
very  beautiful. 

In  country  places  it  is 
no  longer  as  in  former 


oui  je  le  connais,  c'est  un 
grand  diable  de  six  pieds 
de  haut  et  large  d'epaules. 

Donnez  done  quelque 
chose  a  ce  pauvre  diable  l. 

C'est  un  rude  gaillard. 

Je  connais  ces  gaillards- 
la.  fa  vous  emprunte  de 
1' argent  et  puis  quand  il 
faut  le  rendre  ca  vient 
pleurnicher  et  vous  faire 
des  contes  a  dormir  debout. 

Je  1'ai  perdu  de  vue  il  y 
a  une  dizaine  d'annees. 

A  force  de  lire  le  soir  il 
s'est  perdu  la  vue. 

La  vue  s'etend  a  perte 
de  vue  sur  la  campagne. 

II  a  des  vues  sur  cette 
jeune  personne. 

II  habite  la  campagne. 

II  a  fait  des  campagnes. 

J'ai  fait  la  campagne  de 
soixante-dix  (1870). 

La  campagne  d' Italic 
date  de  1859. 

La  campagne  en  Italic 
est  fort  belle. 

Dans  les  campagnes  ce 
n'est  plus  comme  autre- 


1  Far  from  always  implying  anything  « devilish,'  it  is  often  the 
reverse  :  e.  g.  Cette  petite  fille  est  tres  diable^  This  little  girl  is  full 
of  life.  In  Paris  there  is  a  well-known  shop  known  as  Le  bon 
diable.  The  signboard  (Tenseigne}  represents  Old  Nick  smiling, 
and  pouring  out  all  sorts  of  wearing  apparel  from  an  enormous 
horn  of  plenty  (corne  d'abondance). 
c  2 
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times,  and  thanks  to  the 
means  of  communication 
everybody  knows  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world. 

Shall  you  go  anywhere 
during  the  holidays  ? 

No,  and  joking  apart,  let 
me  tell  you  privately  that, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
don't  care  about  going  away 
anywhere. 

Five  monks  of  sound 
body  and  mind,  having 
their  loins  girded,  carried 
011  their  breast  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Holy  Father. 


We  wrill  start  at  day- 
break, at  dawn,  in  broad 
daylight. 

We  shall  arrive  at  dusk, 
at  nightfall. 

Within  gunshot  range 
you  will  find  a  cottage  from 
whence  you  will  see  the 
turrets  of  the  old  castle. 

Everything  considered, 
lie  can  only  blame  himself 
for  it. 

He  came  very  unseason- 
ably. 

You  come  very  oppor- 
tunely. 

Whose  turn  is  it  to  play  ? 
Mine.  Yours. 


fois,  et  grace  aux  moyens 
de  communication,  tout  le 
monde  salt  ce  qui  se  passe 
dans  le  monde. 

Irez-vous  quelque  part 
pendant  les  vacances  ? 

Non,  et  plaisanterie  a 
part,  laissez-moi  vous  dire, 
a  part,  que  pour  ma  part  je 
lie  tiens  a  aller  nulle  part. 

Cinq  (pron.  like  saia) 
monies  sains  de  corps  et 
d' esprit,  et  ayant  les  reins 
ce'mts,  portaient  sur  leur 
sein  le  seing  du  Saint  Pere. 
(All  the  italicized  wrords 
have  the  same  sound  in 
this  sentence.) 

Nous  partirons  au  petit 
jour,  au  point  du  jour,  en 
plein  jour. 

Nous  arriverons  a  la 
brune,  a  la  tombee  de  la 
nuit. 

A  portee  de  fusil  vous 
trouverez  une  chaumiere 
d'ou  vous  verrez  les  tou- 
relles  du  vieux  chateau. 

A  tout  prendre  il  ne 
doit  s'en  prendre  qu'a  lui- 
menie. 

II  est  venu  bieii  mal  a 
propos. 

Vous  arrivez  bien  a 
propos. 

A  qui  de  jouer  ?  A  nioi. 
A  vous. 
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Whose  turn  is  it  ?     His. 
It  is  my  turn. 

It  is  your  turn. 

Will  you  come  for  a 
stroll  in  the  town  ? 

He  played  me  a  dirty 
trick. 

It  is  a  very  good  post, 
and  then  there  are  the 
perquisites. 

Does  that  suit  you  ? 
Certainly  it  does. 

My  overcoat  fits  him. 

This  dress  suits  her  to 
perfection. 

By  degrees  (little  by 
little)  the  bird  builds  his 
nest. 

At  random. 

I  have  never  seen  the 
like  of  it. 

On  and  after  the  fif- 
teenth instant  the  trains 
are  altered. 

\        Will   you  change  me  a 
twenty-franc  piece  ? 

It  is  a  little  change  to 
have  a  trip  once  or  twice 
a  year. 

In  my  young  days  things 
were  much  better  than 
now.  Because  we  were 
young  then,  and  saw  the 
bright  side  of  things. 


A  qui  le  tour?     A  lui. 

C'est  mon  tour.  C'est  a 
moi. 

C'est  votre  tour.  C'est 
le  votre. 

Voulex-vous  faire  tin 
tour  dans  la  ville  ? 

II  m'a  joue  un  vilain 
tour. 

C'est  uiie  bonne  place 
et  puis  il  y  a  les  tours  de 
baton. 

Cela  vous  va-t-il  ?  Mais 
oui,  9a  me  va. 

Moil  pardessus  lui  va. 

Cette  robe  lui  va  a  ravir. 

Petit  a  petit  1'oiseau  fait 
son  nid. 

An  hasard  de  la  four- 
chette. 

Jamais  je  n'ai  vu  pareille 
chose  de  ma  vie. 

A  compter  du  quinze 
les  services  des  trains  soiit 
changes. 

Voulez-vous  me  chan- 
ger une  piece  de  vingt 
francs  ? 

A  Her  en  voyage  une  ou 
deux  fois  par  an,  ca  change 
un  pen. 

De  mon  temps  tout  eta  it 
bien  mieux  qu'aujourd'hui. 
C'est  qu'alors  nous  etions 
jeunes  et  nous  voyions  tout 
en  beau. 
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In  the  good  old  times,  as 
old  people  say. 

If  he  will  not  come  of 
his  own  accord,,  he  must 
be  made  to  come  by  force. 

He  is  always  in  a  good 
humour,  in  a  bad  humour. 

He  does  his  best,  con- 
sequently he  does  better 
and  better. 

He  is  not  by  a  long 
way  as  tall  as  he. 

They  are  nearly  the 
same  height. 

They  are  very  interest- 
ing countries. 

It  is  my  country. 

This  gentleman  is  a 
native  of  my  own  district. 
His  wife  is  a  native  of  my 
own  district. 

He  is  a  fellow-country- 
man. 

There  is  a  soldier  with 
his  sweetheart. 

By  degrees  he  insinuated 
himself  into  his  house  and 
gained  his  good  graces. 

They  have  had  a  long 
private  interview  and,  from 
his  looks  when  I  saw  him, 
I  believe  he  gave  him  a 
thorough  dressing. 

It  is  always  wrong  to 
speak  at  random. 

They  are  quite  right  not 


Dans  le  bon  temps  jadis, 
comme  disent  les  vieil- 
lards. 

S'il  ne  veut  pas  venir  de 
bonne  volonte,  on  le  fera 
venir  de  force. 

II  est  toujours  de  bonne 
humeur,  de  mauvaise  hu- 
meur. 

II  fait  de  son  mieux, 
aussi  fait-il  de  mieux  en 
mieux. 

II  n'est  pas  a  beaucoup 
pres  aussi  grand  que  lui. 

Us  sont  a  peu  pres  de  la 
meme  taille. 

Ce  sont  des  pays  tres 
interessants. 

C'est  mon  pays. 

Ce  monsieur  est  mon 
pays.  Sa  dame  est  ma 
payse. 

C'est  mon  compatriote. 

Voila  un  soldat  avec  sa 
payse. 

Peu  a  peu  il  s'est  faufile 
chez  lui  et  a  gagne  ses 
bonnes  graces. 

Us  ont  eu  un  long  tete- 
a-tete  et,  d'apres  la  tete 
qu'il  faisait  quand  je  1'ai 
vu,  je  crois  qu'il  lui  a  lave 
la  tete  d'importance. 

On  a  toujours  tort  de 
parler  a  tort  et  a  travers. 

On    a    bien    raison    de 
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to  be  so  particular  about 
it. 

He  likes  to  fathom 
everything.  He  does  no- 
thing by  halves. 

In  the  main  she  is  a 
good  woman,  and  I  have 
no  grudge  against  her. 

The  cuirassiers  charged 
home. 

This  load  is  too  heavy 
for  a  single  horse. 

That  is  a  joke  ! 

Your  dress  is  not  to  my 
taste ;  but  if  it  is  to  yours 
it's  all  right. 

I  left  him  unwillingly. 

He  is  always  gadding 
about,  he  goes  right  and 
left  begging  for  patronage. 


On  the  right.  The  street 
on  the  right.  The  third 
on  the  right. 

On  the  left.  The  second 
on  the  left. 

You  come  in  the  nick  of 
time,  and  as  no  doubt  you 
have  not  broken  your  fast, 
you  will  eat  a  morsel  with 
me. 

She  looks  sweet  in  this 
little  pink  hat.  (Literally, 
she  is  to  be  devoured.) 

What  is  the  good  of 
troubling  so  much  for  a 


ne  pas  y  regarder  de  si 
pres. 

II  aime  a  aller  an  fond 
de  toute  chose.  II  ne  fait 
rien  a  demi. 

Au  fond  c'est  une  brave 
femme,  et  je  ne  lui  en  veux 
pas. 

Les  cuirassiers  ont  fait 
une  charge  a  fond. 

C'est  une  charge  tvop 
forte  pour  un  seul  cheval. 

C'est  une  charge  ! 

Ta  robe  n'est  pas  a  mon 
gout,  mais  si  elle  est  an 
tien  c'est  tout  ce  qu'il 
faut. 

Je  1'ai  quitte  a  regret. 

II  est  toujours  a  courir 
par  voies  et  par  chemins, 
il  va  a  droite  et  a  gauche 
quemander  des  protec- 
tions. 

A  droite.  La  rue  ii 
droite.  La  troisieme  a 
droite. 

A  gauche.  La  deuxieme 
a  gauche. 

Vous  arrivez  a  point 
nomme,  et  puisque  vous 
etes  sans  doute  a  jeuii, 
vous  allez  manger  un  mor- 
ceau  avec  moi. 

Elle  est  a  croquer  avec 
ce  petit  chapeau  rose. 

A  quoi  bon  se  faire  tant 
de  mauvais  sang  pour  un 
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good-for-nothing  fellow  of 
that  stamp  ? 

In  summer  the  days  are 
very  long  in  the  North, 
but  in  winter  very  short, 
by  way  of  compensation. 

He  was  dressed  as  if 
it  had  been  the  depth  of 
winter. 

It  was  the  fall  of  the 
year  and  was  already  cold. 

A  summer  dress,  a  spring 
dress. 

The  autumn  leaves. 
How  the  leaves  do  fall  ! 

How  the  leaves  do  grow ! 

Young  people  tread  on 
our  heels. 

Do  let  your  beard  grow ! 

If  you  will  work,  I  will 
do  something  for  you. 

Public  opinion  must 
bring  pressure  to  bear 
upon  it. 

To  hear  him  talk  you 
would  think  he  is  an  oracle. 
There  is  nothing  that  he 
hasn't  done  (he  is  a  uni- 
versal genius). 

Is  it  purposely  or  by 
chance  that  you  wrote 
this  line  ? 

By  mere  chance  ;    I  do 


garnementdecette  trempe- 
14? 

En  etc  les  jours  sont 
tres  longs  dans  le  nord, 
mais  en  hiver  ils  y  sont 
fort  courts.  Cela  fait  com- 
pensation. 

II  etait  habille  comme 
en  plein  cceur  d' hiver. 

On  etait  a  1'arriere- 
saison  et  il  faisait  deja 
froid. 

Une  robe  d'ete,  de  prin- 
temps. 

Les  feuilles  d'automne. 

Comme  les  feuilles  torn- 
bent  ! 

Comme  les  feuilles  pous- 
sent ! 

Les  jeunes  gens  nous 
poussent. 

Laissez  done  pousser 
votre  barbe. 

Si  vous  travaillez,  je  vous 
pousserai. 

II  faudra  que  1'opinion 
publique  fasse  une  poussee. 

A  1' entendre  parler  vous 
croiriez  que  c'est  un  oracle. 
II  a  toujours  tout  fait. 


Est-ce  a  dessein  ou  par 
hasard  que  vous  avez  ecrit 
ce  vers  ? 

Par  pur  hasard,  car   je 
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not  pride  myself  on  being 
a  poet. 

If  you  like  we  will  go 
to  the  Bon  Marche,  where 
things  are  very  cheap. 

To-morrow  is  market- 
day. 

He  is  quick-sighted. 

Certainly,  he  is  a  good 
shot. 

He  is  fuddled,  without 
fail,  every  Saturday. 

Everything  he  does  is 
against  the  grain.  (He 
does  nothing  heartily.) 

He  is  a  heartless  fellow. 

He  has  not  a  bit  of  spirit. 

This  poor  fellow  won't 
live  long,  he  has  heart 
disease. 

Read  that  aloud,  learn 
it  by  heart,  and  put  your 
whole  soul  into  it. 

This  singer  has  a  low 
voice — but  not  a  bass  voice, 
for  he  has  no  voice  at  all. 
It  remains  to  be  proved 
whether,  with  a  little  prac- 
tice, he  might  not  improve 
his  voice. 

One  might  say  of  him :  — 
His  voice  is  like  the  stifled 

voice  of  a  poodle, 
Whose    snarling    snout    is 

caught  in  a  door. 


ne  me  pique  pas  d'etre 
poete. 

Si  vous  voulez,  nous 
irons  an  Bon  Marche ,  out 
il  y  a  des  choses  a  tres 
bon  marche. 

C'est  demain  jour  de 
marche. 

II  a  le  coup  d'ceil  sur. 

A  coup  siir,  il  a  le  coup 
sur. 

Tons  les  samedis  il  se 
pique  le  nez.  fa  ne  rate 
jamais. 

II  fait  tout  a  contre- 
cceur. 

C'est  tin  sans-cceur. 

II  n'a  pas  de  coeur  pour 
deux  sous. 

Ce  pauvre  diable  n'ira 
pas  loin,  car  il  a  une  maladie 
de  coeur. 

Lisez  9a  a  haute  voix, 
apprenez-le  par  coeur  et 
allez-y  de  tout  coeur. 

Ce  chanteur  a  la  voix 
basse,  mais  pas  une  voix  de 
basse,  car  il  n'a  pas  de  voix 
du  tout.  Reste  a  savoir  si, 
avec  du  travail,  il  ne  pour- 
rait  pas  cultiver  un  peu  sa 
voix. 

On  pourrait  dire  de  lui: — 
Sa  voix  est  dun  caniche  a  la 

voix  moitie  morte, 
Dont  le  museau  kargneux  c?,t 

pris  dans  une  porte. 
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Go  and  tell  that  to  the 
Marines,,  old  fellow,  but 
not  to  an  old  hand  like  me. 

As  for  him  his  strength 
was  exhausted,  and  he 
could  no  longer  struggle. 
They  were  obliged  to  go 
to  his  assistance,  and  they 
reached  him  by  laying  out 
on  their  oars.  At  the  mo- 
ment they  seized  him  his 
strength  completely  for- 
sook him,  and  he  lost  con- 
sciousness. 

By  dint  of  work  one  may 
reach  any  goal. 

This  gentleman  lives  at 
the  end  of  the  street,  that 
is  to  say,  at  the  corner  of 
the  last  street  on  the  left, 
for  the  house-door  is  oppo- 
site the  square. 

At  the  worst  I  shall  still 
have  something  left,  and 
I  shall  be  able  to  retire  to 
some  out-of-the-way  place 
in  the  country,  where  I  shall 
be  free  from  poverty, 
screened  from  envy,  and 
sheltered  from  the  wind 
and  rain. 


A  d'autres,  mon  bon- 
homme,  mais  pas  a  un  vieux 
routier  comme  moi. 

Quant  a  lui,  il  etait  a 
bout  de  forces,  et  il  ne  pou- 
vait  plus  lutter.  On  fut 
force  d'aller  a  son  secours, 
et  on  arriva  jusqu'a  lui 
a  force  de  rames.  An 
moment  ou  on  le  saisissait 
ses  forces  1'abandonnerent 
completement,  et  il  perdit 
connaissance. 

A  force  de  travail  on 
arrive  a  tout. 

Ce  monsieur  demeure  au 
bout  de  la  rue,  c'est-a-dire 
an  coin  de  la  derniere  rue 
a  gauche,  car  la  porte 
cochere  l  de  la  maison  est 
vis-a-vis  la  place. 

An  pis-aller  il  me  restera 
encore  quelque  chose,  et  je 
pourrai  aller  planter  mes 
choux  dans  quelque  coin 
de  province,  ou  je  serai  a 
1'abri  de  la  misere,  de 
1'envie,  de  la  pluie  et  du 
vent. 


1  Porte  cochere,  though  correctly  translated  by  the  words 
'  house  door,'  is  hardly  the  same  thing  as  the  English  '  house- 
door.'  The  porte  cochere  is  the  name  given,  in  towns,  to  those 
very  large  gates  such  as  are  seen  in  Paris,  and  which  are  always 
big  enough  to  admit  of  a  carriage,  or  waggon,  being  driven 
through  the  doorway.  In  the  country  a  large  gate  is  more 
usually  called  'la  grand'porte.' 
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Now  you  mention  it, 
I  have  got  it,  I  clearly  re- 
member what  happened. 

You  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  the  truth; 
just  tell  me  if  I  must  be- 
lieve him,  or  whether  he  is 
imposing  on  me. 

Sometimes  he  does  palm 
off  regular  stories  upon  us. 

To  speak  plainly,  I  am 
on  my  way  to  my  lawyer's, 
and  I  hope  he  will  do  his 
best  to  prevent  this  mar- 
riage. 

He  has  left  the  country 
unknown  to  everybody. 

What  brings  you  here  so 
early  in  the  morning  ? 

I'll  be  with  you  in  a 
moment. 

I  can  afford  to  lose  that. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  francs 
are  no  great  matter  to  me. 

It  is  ten  or  twelve  francs 
more.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  life  or  death. 

Nowadays  one  never 
knows  what  may  happen. 

With  such  a  chap  one 
never  knows  what  to  do. 

I  believe  my  cook  makes 
a  good  market-penny. 


Au  fait,  j'y  suis,  je  me 
rappelle  parfaitement  ce 
qui  est  arrive. 

Vous  qui  etes  a  meme  de 
savoir  la  verite,  dites-moi 
done  si  je  dois  1'en  croire, 
ou  s'il  m'en  fait  accroire. 

II  nous  en  conte  parfois 
de  ^vertes. 

A  vous  parler  franche- 
ment,  je  vais  de  ce  pas  chez 
mon  homme  d'affaires,  et 
j'espere  qu'il  fera  de  son 
mieux  pour  que  ce  mariage 
n'ait  pas  lieu. 

II  a  quitte  le  pays  a 
1'insu  de  tout  le  monde. 

Qu'est-ce  qui  vous  amene 
de  si  grand  matin  ? 

Je  suis  a  vous  tout  de 
suite. 

Je  ne  suis  pas  a  cela 
pres.  Je  ne  suis  pas  a 
quinze  ou  vingt  francs 
pres. 

C'est  dix  ou  douze  francs 
de  plus  :  ce  n'est  pas  la 
mort  d'un  homme. 

Par  le  temps  qui  court 
on  ne  sait  jamais  ce  qui 
pent  arriver. 

Avec  un  gaillard  pareil 
on  ne  sait  jamais  sur  quel 
pied  danser. 

Je  crois  que  ma  cuisi- 
niere  fait  danser  1'anse  du 
panier. 
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If  I  catch  you  at  it  again 
you'll  know  it. 

He  arrived  unexpectedly 
as  usual. 

Is  he  trustworthy?  If 
he  is  a  dishonest  fellow,  I'll 
tell  him  what  I  think  of 
him,  once  for  all. 


He  was  arrested  in  the 
open  street,  and  in  broad 
daylight,  by  detectives.  It 
appears  he  is  a  gaol-bird. 

Beware  of  carriages  when 
crossing  the  street. 

Beware  of  pickpockets  ! 

Beware  of  that  man  ! 

Take  care  you  don't 
catch  cold  ! 

These  soldiers  are  mount- 
ing guard,  these  are  coming 
off'  guard,  and  the  others 
have  just  come  on  guard 
duty. 

He  does  not  lose  sight 
of  me,  he  keeps  his  eye  on 
me. 

We  had  fivepence  aweek 
for  pocket-money,  and  we 
called  it  la  semaine. 


Si  je  vous  y  repince  je 
vous  ferai  danser. 

II  est  arrive  de  but  en 
blanc  comme  mars  en 
careme  *. 

Est-ce  un.  homme  de 
bonne  foi?  Si  c'est  un 
homme  de  mauvaise  foi,  je 
vais  lui  dire  son  fait  une 
bonne  fois,  et  une  fois  pour 
toutes. 

II  a  ete  arrete  en  pleine 
rue  et  en  plein  jour  par 
les  agents  de  la  surete. 
C'est,parait-il,un  chevalde 
retour. 

Prenez  garde  aux  voi- 
tures  en  traversant  la  rue. 

Prenez  garde  aux  pick- 
pockets ! 

Prenez  garde  a  cet 
homme  ! 

Prenez  garde  de  vous 
enrhumer ! 

Ces  soldats-la  montent 
la  garde,  ceux-ci  descen- 
dent  la  garde  et  les  autres 
viennent  de  prendre  la. 
garde. 

II  ne  me  perd  pas  de  vue, 
il  a  1'ceil  sur  moi. 

On  nous  donnait  dix  sous 
par  semaine  pour  nos 
menus  plaisirs,  c'est  ce 
qu'on  appelait  la  semaine. 


Literally,  as  March  in  Lent,  that  is,  infallibly. 
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We  called  abondance  a 
mixture  of  wine  and  water 
given  us  to  drink,  and, 
as  we  used  to  say,  this 
name  originated  from  the 
practice  of  putting  '  an 
abundance  of  water  'in  the 
wine.  We  also  said  that 
the  bursar  was  a  man  who 
put  water  into  his  wine. 
(The  French  phrase  also 
means  '  to  cool  one's 
spirits.') 

This  country  produces 
everything  in  abundance. 

Have  you  any  more  ink  ? 
No,  I  have  none  at  all  left. 

All  that  has  completely 
changed. 

Not  at  all, not  at  all;  do 
come  in,  you  are  not  in  the 
way. 

Are  you  really  in  earnest 
when  you  say  so  ? 

I  should  think  so,  quite 
seriously. 

You  don't  say  so  se- 
riously. 

I  really  say  so  quite 
seriously. 

The  town,  it  is  reported, 
has  been  utterly  over- 
thrown. 

Do  you  think  it  is 
true  ?  I  believe  so,  but 
I  hope  the  report  is  exag- 
gerated. 


On  appelait  abondance 
le  melange  de  vin  et  d'eau 
qu'oii  nous  donnait  a  boire, 
et,  selon  nous,  ce  nom 
venait  de  ce  qu'on  mettait 
de  1'eau  en  abondance  dans 
le  vin.  On  disait  aussi  que 
1'econome  etait  un  homme 
qui  mettait  de  1'eau  dans 
son  vin. 


Ce  pays  produit  tout  en 
abondance. 

Avez-vous  encore  de 
1'encre  ?  Non,  je  n'en  ai 
plus  du  tout. 

Tout  cela  a  change  du 
tout  au  tout. 

Du  tout,  du  tout,  entrez 
done,  vous  lie  me  genez 
pas. 

Est-ce  pour  tout  de  boil 
ce  que  vous  me  dites  la  ? 

Mais  je  crois  bien  que 
c'est  pour  de  bon. 

C'est  pour  rire  que  vous 
me  dites  £a. 

Pas  du  tout,  c'est  pour 
de  bon. 

La  ville  a,  dit-on,  ete 
renversee  de  fond  en 
comble. 

Croyez-vous  que  ce  soit 
vrai  ?  Je  le  crois,  mais 
j'espere  que  ce  qu'on  dit 
est  exagere. 
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He  returned  two  days 
ago. 

Now  then,  what's  the 
matter  ?  Tell  me  at  once, 
because  I  have  not  much 
time  to  spare. 

Give  me  a  few  lines  in 
writing,  and  I  will  go  and 
see  him  at  once. 

I  have  known  him  for 
a  long  time,  and  I  can  tell 
you  he  is  no  fool. 


That  is  not  worth  much, 
but  no  matter. 

What  do  I  care  for  your 
ancestors  ?  Can't  one  have 
sprung  from  a  great  family 
and  yet  not  be  good  for 
much  ? 

Everybody  is  not  sprung 
from  kings. 

I  enclose  your  mother's 
letter.  Sooner  or  later  you 
will  see  (whether  you  will 
or  no)  that  she  is  in  the 
right. 

Enclosed  please  find  a 
post-office  order  for  150 
francs. 

For  want  of  time  I  was 
unable  to  complete  this 
piece  of  work. 


II  est  de  retour  depuis 
deux  jours. 

Voyons,  de  quoi  s'agit-il  ? 
Dites-moi  £a  tout  de  suite, 
car  je  n'ai  pas  grand  temps 
a  vous  donner. 

Donnez-moi  un  mot  par 
ecrit,  et  j'irai  le  voir  sur-le- 
champ. 

Moi  qui  le  connais  de 
vieille  date,  je  peux  vous 
dire  que  c'est  un  gaillard 
qui  ne  se  mouche  pas  du 
pied. 

Cela  ne  vaut  pas  grand' 
chose,  mais  n'importe. 

Que  m'importent  vos 
ancetres,  Monsieur  ?  Ne 
peut-on  etre  descendu 
d'ime  grande  famille  et 
etre  un  pas  grand' chose  ? 

Tout  le  monde  ne  de- 
scend pas  de  la  cuisse  de 
Jupiter  *. 

Ci-joint  la  lettre  de  votre 
mere.  Tot  ou  tard  vous 
verrez,  bon  gre  mal  gre, 
qu'elle  a  raison. 

Ci-inclus  vous  trouverez 
un  mandat  sur  la  poste  de 
150  fcs.  (cent  cinquante 
francs). 

Faute  de  temps  je  n'aipu 
completer  ce  travail. 


An  allusion  to  the  enclosure  of  Bacchus  in  his  father's  thigh. 
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I  have  finished  my  let- 
ters, or  very  nearly  so. 

I  come  in  your  father's 
name. 

You  will  tell  him  that 
from  me,  won't  you  ?  and 
you  will  not  forget  to  add 
that  for  want  of  money  and 
friends  it  is  often  very 
difficult  to  make  a  start  in 
the  world. 

He  is  not  so  intelligent 
by  a  long  way  as  is  gene- 
rally said. 

In  the  meantime,  do  not 
trouble  about  what  the 
world  may  say,  but  do 
your  best. 

He  came  up  to  him 
boldly,  before  everybody, 
and  told  him  what  he 
thought  of  him,  with  all 
the  less  ceremony,  as  he 
has  always  felt  the  greatest 
contempt  for  him. 

It  is  raining  worse  than 
ever. 

We  had  a  narrow  escape, 
for  the  train  ran  off  the 
rails  and  all  but  fell  down 
an  embankment  sixty  feet 
high. 

From  his  own  point  of 
view  he  may  be  in  the 
right 

On  the  way  we  talked 
about  all  sorts  of  things. 


J'ai  fini  ma  correspon- 
dance,  ou  peu  s'en  faut. 

Je  viens  de  la  part  de 
Monsieur  votre  pere. 

Vous  lui  direz  cela  de 
ma  part,  n'est-ce  pas?  et 
vous  n'oublierez  pas  d'a- 
j outer  que,  faute  d' argent, 
et  faute  d'amis,  il  est  sou- 
vent  fort  difficile  de  se 
lancer  dans  le  monde. 

II  s'en  faut  de  beaucoup 
qu'il  soit  aussi  intelligent 
qu'on  le  dit. 

En  attendant,  ne  vous 
occupez  pas  du  qu'en  dira- 
t-on  et  faites  de  votre 
mieux. 

II  Fa  aborde  devant  tout 
le  monde  et  lui  a  dit  son 
fait,  avec  d'autant  moins  de 
ceremonies,  qu'il  a  ton  jours 
eu  le  plus  profond  mepris 
pour  lui. 

La  pluie  tombe  comme 
de  plus  belle. 

Nous  1'avons  echappe 
belle,  car  le  train,  apres 
avoir  deraille,  a  failli  tom- 
ber  au  bas  d'un  remblai  de 
vingt -metres  de  haut. 

A  son  point  de  vue  il  a 
peut-etre  raison. 

Chemin  faisant  nous 
avons  cause  de  choses  et 
d'autres. 
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This  word  is  taken  in  a 
bad  sense  ;  that  in  a  good 
sense. 

All  of  a  sudden,  without 
provocation,  he  seized  him 
by  the  collar. 

He  flies  into  a  passion 
for  the  merest  trifle. 

The  horses  took  the  bit 
in  their  teeth,  and  smashed 
his  brougham.  The  day 
before  they  ran  away  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  but  the 
coachman  then  succeeded 
in  mastering  them. 

Both  sides  have  many 
faults  to  reproach  them- 
selves with. 

A  man  of  his  spirit  is 
not  to  be  intimidated  by  a 
weakling  like  him. 

This  is  a  mere  trifle. 
(Literally,  '  this  is  not  bad 
enough  to  whip  a  cat  for.') 

This  is  a  rare  muddle, 
there's  no  seeing  through 
it.  (Lit.  It  is  an  ink- 
bottle.) 

This  old  peasant  has 
some  cash,  or,  as  people 
say  in  the  country,  he  has 
money,  or  again,  he  is  well 
off.  (Literally,  '  he  puts 
hay  in  his  boots,'  instead 
of  straw.) 

You  will  never  make  a 


Ce  mot  se  prend  en 
mauvaise  part  et  celui-ci 
en  bonne  part. 

Tout  d'un  coup,  et  a 
brule-pourpoint,  il  Fa  saisi 
au  collet. 

C'est  tin  homme  qui 
s'emporte  a  propos  de 
rien. 

Les  chevaux  ont  pris  le 
mors  aux  dents  et  ont  brise 
son  coupe.  La  veille  ils 
s'etaieiit  deja  emportes  aux 
Champs  Elysees,  mais  le 
cocher  avait  retissi  a  les 
maitriser. 

Ils  ont  de  grands  torts 
a  se  reprocher  de  part  et 
d'atitre. 

Un  homme  de  sa  trempe 
ne  se  laisse  pas  intimider 
par  tin  gringalet  comme 
lui. 

II  n'v  a  pas  la  de  quoi 
fouetter  tin  chat. 

C'est  tine  affaire  bien 
embrouillee  :  c'est  la  bou- 
teille  a  1'eiicre. 

Ce  vieux  paysan  a  dti 
quibus  (pron.  key-bus, 
sounding  the  s  after  French 
?<)  ou,  cornme  Ton  dit  a  la 
campagiie,  il  a  de  quoi, 
ou  encore,  il  a  du  foin 
dans  ses  bottes. 

Jamais  vous  ne  ferez  un 
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gentleman  of  such  a  crea- 
ture, and  besides,  don't  for- 
get that  what  is  bred  in  the 
bone  will  never  come  out  of 
the  flesh.  (Literally,  <  the 
smell  of  the  herring  always 
sticks  to  the  barrel.') 

It  is  a  pity  he  is  so  shy 
(not  timid). 

The  court  gave  him  dam- 
ages. 

He  is  not  very  tall,  but 
he  is  robust. 

He  likes  to  live  after  his 
own  sweet  will. 

As  he  was  finishing  his 
speech,  the  mayor  called 
out :  '  Strike  up,'  and  the 
local  band  played  the  Mar- 
seillaise. Later  on  he  was 
escorted  back  to  his  hotel, 
with  the  band  playing  be- 
fore him. 

We  are,  so  to  speak,  old 
comrades. 

I  did  not  go  to  the  races. 

Nor  I  either.  I  was  a  bit 
tired,  and  preferred  remain- 
ing at  home,  especially  as 
I  had  received  some  books 
which  I  wanted  to  look 
over,  and  arrange  on  my 
library  shelves. 

I  have  been  told  he  has 
a  good  situation. 


monsieur  d'un  pareil  ani- 
mal, et,  d'ailleurs,n'oubliez 
pas  que  la  caque  sent  tou- 
jours  le  hareng. 


C'est  dommage  qu'il  soit 
si  timide. 

Le  tribunal  lui  a  accorde 
des  dommages-interets. 

II  n'est  pas  tres  grand, 
mais  il  est  solide. 

II  aime  a  vivre  a  sa  guise. 

Comme  il  finissait  son 
discours,  le  maire  a  crie: 
'  Bravo,  bravo,  en  avant  la 
musique,'  et  aussitot  la 
musique  de  la  ville  a  joue 
la  Marseillaise.  Plus  tard 
on  1'a  reconduit  a  son  ho- 
tel, la  musique  en  avant. 

Nous  sommes,  en  quel- 
que  sorte,  de  vieux  cama- 
rades. 

Je  ne  suis  pas  alle  aux 
courses. 

Ni  moi  non  plus.  J'etais 
un  tant  soit  pen  fatigue  et 
j'ai  prefere  rester  chez  moi, 
d'autant  plus  que  j'avais 
recu  des  livres  et  que  je 
voulais  les  examiner  et  les 
caser  sur  les  rayons  de  ma 
bibliotheque. 

II  est  bien  case,  m'a-t-on 
dit. 
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II  est  bien  casse. 


He  lias  grown  very  old 
and  weak. 

Now  then,  shake  hands, 
and  come  and  dine  with 


me  to-morrow. 

Well,  I  will  say  no  more, 
but  wish  you  the  best  of 
health,  and  every  pleasure. 


Aliens,  touchez  la  et 
venez  diner  avec  moi  de- 
main. 

Sur  ce  je  ne  t'en  dis  pas 
plus  et  te  souhaite  line 
bonne  sante  et  mille  choses 
agreables. 


CONVERSATIONS. 


ARRIVAL  AT  ST.   MALO. 

John  Bull.   Porter  ! 
Porter.  Yes,  sir  ! 


J.  13.  (showing  his  port- 
manteau}. Carry  this  for 
me  to  the  hotel. 

P.  Yes,  sir.  Have  you 
anything  else,  sir  ? 

J.  13.  Yes,  a  small  leather 
trunk. 

P.  Then  we  must  go  to 
the  customs. 

J.  B.  Where  is  the  cus- 
tom-house ? 

P.  Quite  close  by  on  the 
quay.  There  is  a  truck  to 


ARRIVEE  A  SAINT-MALO. 

John  Bull.   Facteur  ! 

Facteur.  Via,  M'sieur l 
(for  Voilci,  Monsieur,  note 
pronunciation). 

/.  13.  (moutrant  sa  valise). 
Vous  me  porterez  ^a2  a 
1'hotel. 

F.  Oui, M'sieur.  M'sieur 
a-t-il 3  autre  chose  ? 

J.  B.  Oui,  une  petite 
malle  de  cuir. 

F.  Alors  faudra4  aller  a 
la  douane  (pron.  dwari). 

J.  B.  Ou  est-ce  la 
douane  ? 

F.  A  deux  pas  d'ici  sur 
le  quai  (pron.  sul  kay).  II 


1  M'sieur,  pronounced  thus  by  all  except  the  best  educated. 
a  fa  for  cela  is  generally  used  by  all  persons  in  familiar  con- 
versation. 

3  a-t-il,  nearly  always  pronounced  a  ti. 

4  More  correctly  il  faudra,  but  half-educated  people  always 
omit  the  pronoun. 
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take  the  luggage  to  the 
custom-house. 

J.  B.  All  right. 

P.  It  won't  take  long, 
because  there  are  not  many 
passengers. 

J.  B.  So  much  the 
better. 

P.  Here  is  the  truck; 
it  will  be  all  right  in  five 
minutes. 

J.  B.  They  are  opening 
the  gates,  let  us  go  in. 

P.  Do  you  see  your 
trunk,  sir  ? 

«7.  B.  Yes,  here  it  is, 
just  at  the  corner.  Custom- 
house Officer,  will  you 
examine  this  trunk  ? 

Cm-torn  -  house  Officer. 
Have  you  anything  liable 
to  duty :  cigars,  tobacco, 
matches,  or  tea  ? 

/.  B.  Nothing  in  my 
trunk,  but  two  boxes  of 
cigars  in  my  portmanteau. 

Custom-house  Officer.  Let 
me  see  them,  please. 

/.  B.  Here  they  are. 
Shall  I  unlock  my  trunk  ? 

CusL-h.  Off.  No,  that'll 
do.  Kindly  step  to  the 


y  a  l  line  voiture  qui  porte 
les  bagages  a  la  douane. 

J.  B.  Ah  c'est  bon  ! 

F.  fa  va  pas  etre  long, 
parce  qu'y  a2  pas  beau- 
coup  de  monde  au  bateau. 

J.  B.  Tant  mieux. 

F.  Via  la  charrette ; 
dans  cinq  minutes  9a  sera 
fait. 

/.  B.  Ah  !  on  ouvre  les 
portes,  entrons. 

jP.  Voyez-vousvot'malle, 
M'sieur  ? 

J.  B.  Oui,  la  voici,  la, 
tout  an  coin.  Monsieur  le 
douanier,  voulez-vous  exa- 
miner ce  colis  ? 

Douanier.  Avez  -  vous 
quelque  chose  a  declarer, 
des  cigares,  du  tabac,  des 
allumettes,  du  the  ? 

J.  B.  Rien  dans  ma 
malle,  mais  j'ai  deux  boites 
de  cigares  dans  ma  valise. 

Douanier.  Faites  voir,  s'il 
vous  plait  ! 

J.  B.  Les  voici,  faut-il 
ouvrir  ma  malle  ? 

Douanier.  Non,  £a  suffit. 
Veuillez  passer  au  bureau 


1  II  y  a,  nearly  always  pronounced  ya. 

2  fa  va  pas  etre  long  parce  quy  a.     The  correct  phrase  is,  of 
course,  ca  ne  va  pas  &tre  long  parce  quil  riy  a.      However,  such 
a  sentence  would  never  be  uttered  by  a  porter  unless  he  had 
been  at  a  university.    Moreover,  the  incorrect,  but  usual  sentence 
is  pronounced  somewhat  like  :  sa  va  pa  ett  Ion  parse  kya  pa. 
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office,  and  they'll  weigh 
your  cigars. 

J.  B.  How  much  to  pay 
for  the  cigars  ? 

Clerk.  Six  francs  eighty- 
five  centimes. 

J.  B.  Now  we  can  start. 
Off  we  go  ! 

P.  Have  you  been  to 
St.  Malo  before,  sir  ? 

/.  B.  Yes,  but  a  long 
time  ago. 

P.  That  does  not  matter, 
St.  Malo  does  not  alter 
much. 

J.  B.  Here  are  the  old 
walls  still.  I  see  they  have 
built  a  lot  on  the  St.  Servan 
side. 

P.  Yes,  indeed,  and  also 
on  the  Parame  Road. 

/.  B.  Halloa  !  tram- 
ways in  St.  Malo  ! 

P.  Yes,  sir,  long  ago. 

J.  B.  Are  they  horse  or 
steam  trams  ? 

P.   Steam  trams. 
J.  B.  And   the    electric 
light  too  ! 


ou  Ton  va  peser  vos  ci- 
gares. 

J.  B.  Combien  a  payer 
pour  les  cigares  ? 

Employe.  Six  francs 
quatre  -  vingt  -  cinq  (6  f. 
85  centimes). 

J.  B.  Nous  pouvons  par- 
tir  maintenant.  Allons,  en 
route  ! 

F.  M'sieur  est-il  deja 
venu  a  St.-Malo? 

J.  B.  Oui,  mais  il  y  a 
longtemps  de  £a. 

F.  Ca  ne  fait  rien,  St.- 
Malo  ne  change  pas  beau- 
coup. 

J.  B.  Toujours  les  vi- 
eilles  murailles.  Je  vois 
qu'on  a  beaucoup  construit 
du  cote  de  St. -Servan  *. 

F.  Ah  !  oui,  beaucoup, 
et  puis  aussi  sur  la  route 
de  Parame. 

J.  B.  Ah  tiens  !  il  y  a 
des  tramways  maintenant 
a  St.  Malo  ! 

F.  Ah  oui,  M'sieur, il  y  a 
deja  longtemps. 

J.  B.  Sont-ce  des  tram- 
ways a  chevaux  ou  a  va- 
peur? 

F.   A  vapeur. 

/.  B.  Et  la  lumiere  elec- 
trique  aussi  ! 


1  St.-Servan,  a  town  on  the  other  side  of  St.  Malo  harbour, 
much  frequented  by  English  people. 
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P.  Of  course. 

/.  B.  Holloa  i  here  is 
the  hotel,  I  recognize  it, 
but  it  has  been  done  up. 

P.  Yes,  sir,  about  ten 
years  ago. 

/.  B.  Here  we  are  ! 
(John  Bull  walks  zw.) 

Hotel  proprietor.  Good 
morning,  sir;  would  you 
like  a  room l  ? 

J.  B.  Yes,  I'll  stay  here 
three  or  four  days.  (John 
Bull  to  porter.^  Here,  my 
friend  !  here  is  something 
for  yourself ! 

P.  Thank  you,  sir,  thank 
you. 

Hotel  proprietor.  I  can 
give  you  a  nice  room  this 
afternoon,  and  in  the  mean- 
time I'll  give  you  No.  17. 


J.  B.  What  room  will 
you  give  me  ? 

Hotel  prop.  A  very  good 
room  on  the  third  floor. 

/.  B.  It  is  rather  a  climb 
to  the  third  floor  this  hot 
weather. 

Hotel  prop.  It  does  not 
matter,  sir:  there  is  a  lift. 
Besides,  the  rooms  on  the 


F.  Ah  mais  oui. 

J.B.  Tiens!  voilal'hotel, 
je  le  reconnais,mais  il  a  ete 
remis  a  neuf. 

F.  Oui,  M'sieur,  il  y  a 
une  dizaine  d'annees. 

J.  B.  Nous  y  sommes ! 
(John  Bull  entre.) 

Maitre  d' hotel.  Boiijour, 
Monsieur!  Monsieur  desire- 
t-il  avoir  une  chambre  ? 

J.  B.  Oui,  je  vais  rester 
ici  trois  ou  quatre  jours. 
(John  Bull  aufacteur.}  Te- 
iiez,  mon  brave  homme, 
voila  pour  vous. 

F.  Merci  bien,  M'sieur, 
merci. 

Mattre  d' hotel.  Alors  je 
peux  vous  donner  une 
bonne  chambre  cet  apres- 
midi,  et  en  attendant  je 
vais  vous  donner  le  No.  17 
(le  numero  dix-sept). 

J.  B.  Quelle  chambre  me 
donnerez-vous  ? 

M.d hotel.  Une  tres  belle 
chambre,  au  troisieme. 

/.  B.  C'est  mi  pen  Jiaut 
de  grimper  an  troisieme 
par  cette  chaleur. 

M.  d' hotel,  fa  ne  fait 
rien,  Monsieur,  il  y  a  un 
ascehseur.  Et  puis  les 


1  Except  in  very  fashionable  hotels,  it  is  customary  for  the 
hotel  proprietor,  or  his  wife,  to  receive  travellers  as  they  enter 
the  place  :  and  a  very  good  custom  it  is. 
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third  and  fourth  floors  are 
the  best,  because  they 
have  a  sea  view  over  the 
town  walls. 

J.  B.  Upon  my  word,  'tis 
true,  I  had  forgotten  that. 

Hotel  prop.  Show  this 
gentleman  to  No.  17,  and 
then  when  the  occupant  of 
No.  38  has  left,  you'll  tidy 
the  room  and  see  this 
gentleman  into  it. 

Waiter.  This  way,  sir  ! 
Do  you  want  anything,  sir? 
Would  you  like  to  take 
anything  before  break- 
fast '  ? 

J.  B.  No,  thank  you, 
I  don't  want  anything 
except  a  little  hot  water; 
as  soon  as  I  have  shaved  I 
will  go  and  have  a  sea  bath. 


chambres  du  troisieme  et 
du  quatrieme  sont  les  plus 
belles,  parce  qu'elles  ont 
la  vue  sur  la  mer,  au-dessus 
des  murailles  de  la  ville. 

J.  B.  Ah  c'est  ma  foi 
vrai,  j'avais  oublie  ca. 

M.  d' hotel.  Conduisez 
Monsieur  an  17  (dix-sept), 
et  puis  quand  le  voyageur 
du  38  (trente-huit)  sera 
parti,  vous  ferez  la  chambre 
et  vous  y  installerez  Mon- 
sieur. 

G argon.  Par  ici,  M'sieur! 
Faut-il  quelque  chose  a 
M'sieur?  M'sieurprendra- 
t-il  quelque  chose  avant  le 
dejeuner? 

J.  B.   Non  merci,  je  n'ai 

besoin  de    rien    que    d'un 

pen   d'eau   chaude,    parce 

u'aussitot  rase  j'irai  pren- 

re  un  bain  de  mer. 


JOHN  BULL  GOING  TO  HAVE 
A  SEA  BATH. 

J.  B.    Waiter,    tell    me 
where  I  can  have  a  bath. 


Waiter.    All    right,    sir ; 
do  you  see  the  gate  ? 
J.  B.  Whereabouts? 


JOHN  BULL  VA  PRENDRE 
UN  BAIN  DE  MER. 

J.  B.  Gar£on,  dites-moi 
done  ou  1'on  petit  se  bai- 
gner  (literally  :  where  one 
can  bathe  oneself^). 

Gargon.  Tenez,  M'sieur, 
voyez-vous  la  grand'porte? 

/.  B.  Ou    a  ? 


1  The  breakfast  meant  here  is  the  French  dejeuner  d  la  four- 
cliette  about  eleven  o'clock,  that  is,  a  sort  of  luncheon. 
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W.  There,  close  by. 
/.  B.  Oh  yes,  /  see. 

W.  Go  through  the  gate, 
and  a  few  steps  to  your 
left  you  will  find  the  office 
where  bathing  -  machine 
tickets  are  sold.  Costumes 
can  also  be  had  on  hire. 

J.  B.  Thank  you.  Now 
just  tell  me,  as  I  have  valu- 
ables about  me,  may  I 
leave  them  with  the  pro- 
prietor ?  (Literally  in 
French  :  May  I  leave  them 
at  the  office  of  the  hotel  ?) 

W.  Yes,  sir.  I'll  call  the 
proprietor.  Ah !  here  he  is. 

J.  B.  Will  you  take 
charge  of  the  few  valuables 
I  possess  and  of  my  watch 
whilst  I  am  bathing,  be- 
cause it  is  not  very  safe  to 
leave  all  these  things  in 
a  bathing-machine  ? 


Hotel  proprietor.  Cer- 
tainly, sir,  you  are  quite 
right ;  when  you  go  bath- 
ing you  should  never  carry 
any  valuables  about  you. 

/.  B.  Here  are  my  watch 
and  chain,  and  my  pocket- 
book. 


G.   La,  a  deux  pas. 

/.  B.  Oui,  je  vois,  je 
vois  (pron.  frois,fvoi.\). 

G.  Vous  passez  sous 
la  porte,  puis,  .a  quelques 
pas,  a  main  gauche,  vous 
trouverez  le  bureau  oil  Ton 
prend  les  billets  pour  les 
cabines.  On  loue  aussi  des 
costumes. 

J.  B.  Merci,  merci  bieri. 
Maiiitenant,  dites  -  moi 
done,  comme  j'ai  des  va- 
leurs,  peut-on  les  laisser 
an  bureau  de  1' hot  el  ? 


G.  Oui,  M'sieur,  j'vais 
appeler  le  maitre  d'hotel. 
Ah  !  le  voici. 

J.  B.  Dites  done,  Mon- 
sieur, voulez-vous  vous 
charger  de  mes  quelques 
valeurs,  et  de  ma  moiitre, 
pendant  que  je  vais  aller 
prendre  un  bain,  parce  que 
laisser  tout  9a  dans  une 
cabine  de  bain  ca  n'est 
pas  tres  sur  ? 

Maitre  d'hotel.  Volon- 
tiers,  Monsieur.  Vous  avez 
raison,  quand  on  va  se 
baigner  on  ne  devrait 
prendre  sur  soi  aucim  ob- 
jet  de  valeur. 

«/.  B.  Tenez,  voici  ma 
montre  et  ma  chaine  et 
mon  portefeuille. 
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Hotel  prop.   Please  wait 
for  a  receipt. 

J.  B.   Many  thanks. 


M.  d 'hotel.  Attendez  que 
je  vous  donne  im  re9ii. 
/.  B.  Merci  bien. 


Ticket  office.  A  machine 
and  a  peignoir,  please. 

The  bathing-woman.  Sixty 
centimes.  Do  you  want  a 
bathing-costume  ? 

/.  B.  No,  thank  you,  I 
have  one. 


Bureau  des  billets.  Une 
cabine  et  un  peignoir l,  s'il 
vous  plait. 

La  femme  qui  tient  le 
bureau.  Soixante  centimes. 
Faut-il  aussi  un  costume  a 
Monsieur  ? 

J.  B.  Non  merci,  j'en  ai 
un. 


J.  B.  coming  out  of  the 
mater  and  speaking  to  one 
of  the  attendants  : — Please 
give  me  a  small  tub  of  warm 
water  in  no.  12  machine. 


Attendant. 
moment. 


Yes,  sir,  in  a 


J.  B.  so  riant  de  I'eau  et 
sadressant  a  un  baigneur : 
—Vous  me  donnerez  un 
petit  baquet  d'eau  chaude2, 
n'est-ce  pas,  dans  la  cabine 
no.  12? 

Baigneur.  Oui,  M'sieur, 
tout  de  suite. 


BREAKFAST. 

J.  Bull  comes  down  into 
the  dining-room  :  Waiter,  is 
breakfast  ready  ? 


DEJEUNER. 

J.  Bull  descend  dans  la 
salle  d  manger  :  Gar9on,  le 
dejeuner  est-il  pret? 


1  Peignoir i   sort  of  wrap  with   sleeves,  made   of  the   same 
material  as  bath  towels,  and  largely  used  on  the  continent.     It 
is  used  as  a  cloak  when  walking  from  the  bathing  machine  to  the 
water,  and  dropped  on  the  shore,  and  also  as  a  large  towel  when 
one  has  re-entered  the  bathing-machine. 

2  It  is  customary  in  France  to  have  a  little  tub  containing  warm 
water  brought  to  the  machine.     It  is  used  to  wash  the  sand  oif 
the  feet. 
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Waiter.  Yes,  sir,  you  can 
have  breakfast  from  ten  to 
twelve,  as  you  like.  Would 
you  like  it  now  ? 

/.  B.  Yes,  rather,  for 
I  am  terribly  hungry. 

W.  Here,  sir,  is  a  nice 
chair  facing  the  window. 
You  will  be  able  to  see 
what  is  going  on  during 
breakfast. 

J.  B.  Very  good  idea  ! 
Just  hand  me  the  bill  of 
fare. 

W.  Here  it  is,  sir. 

J.  B.  reading  :  Sardines, 
fresh  butter,  Lyon  sausage, 
ham  and  gherkins,  melon, 
fried  soles,  kidney  in  butter 
with  white  wine,  omelet, 
artichokes,  steak  and  fried 
potatoes,  cheese,  dessert. 

W.  What  will  you  take, 
sir? 

J.  B.  Sardines  and  fresh 
butter,  and  after  that  a 
slice  of  melon,  if  it  is  quite 
ripe. 

W.  Yes,  sir,  the  melon 
is  excellent.  They  are  can- 


Gargon.  Oui,  M'sieur,  on 
dejeune  de  dix  heures  a 
midi,  comme  on  vent. 
Monsieur  veut-il  dejeuner 
tout  de  suite  ? 

J.  B.  Ma  foi  oui,  car  j'ai 
une  faim  d' enrage. 

G.  Tenez,  voila  une 
bonne  place  en  face  de  la 
fenetre.  Comme  9a  M'sieur 
verra  ce  qui  se  passe  tout 
en  dejeunaiit. 

•  J.  B.  Vous  avez  une 
bonne  idee.  Passez-moi 
done  la  carte. 

G.   La  voici,  M'sieur. 

J.  B.  lisant :  Sardines, 
beurre  frais,  saucisson  de 
Lyon,  jambon  et  corni- 
chons,  melon,  soles  frites, 
rognons  sautes  au  vin  blanc, 
omelette,  artichauts,  bif- 
teck  aux  pommes,  fromage, 
dessert l. 

G.  Qu'est-ce  que  prend 
Monsieur  ? 

/.  B.  Des  sardines  et  du 
beurre  frais,  et  apres  9a 
une  tranche  de  melon 2  s'il 
est  bien  mur. 

G.  Oui,  M'sieur,le  melon 
est  excellent.  Ce  sont  des 


1  One  of  the  Tables  will  contain  a  list  of  the  principal  French 
dishes,  and  it  is  hoped  it  may  be  useful  to  housekeepers  and 
others  who  often  make  a  sad  hash  of  the  names  of  French 
dishes,  and  often  of  the  dishes  themselves. 

2  Melon.     Almost  the  only  melon   eaten   in   France  is  the 
Cantaloup,  or  ribbed  melon. 
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taloups  from  the  Dol 
market-gardeners.  What 
will  you  have  to  follow  ? 

J.  B.  I'll  have  a  fried 
sole, an  omelet,  and  a  steak. 

W.  Yes,  sir. 

J.  B.  Is  it  far  from  here 
to  Parame  ? 

W.  No,  sir.  You  can  get 
there  by  walking  along  the 
sands,  returning  by  the 
tram.  It  is  about  three 
kilometres  from  here. 

/.  B.  Is  it  nice  walking  ? 

W.  Excellent.  You  are 
on  the  sands  the  whole 
time. 

J.  B.  If  you  have  to  wralk 
the  whole  time  on  the 
sands  it  must  be  very  tiring. 

W.  Not  at  all,  sir ;  it  is 
a  smooth,  fine  sand  in 
which  you  don't  sink.  It 
is  very  firm  though  soft  to 
the  feet,  and  you  would 
think  you  were  walking  on 
a  carpet. 

J.  B.  Then  it  is  the 
same  kind  of  sand  as  at 
the  foot  of  the  ramparts  ? 

W.  Just  the  same. 


cantaloups  des  maraichers 
de  Dol l.  Apres  ca  qu'est- 
ce  qtie  prendra  M'sieur  ? 

J.  B.  Je  prendrai  une 
sole  frite,  une  omelette  et 
un  bifteck. 

G.  Tres  bien,  M'sieur. 

J.  B.  Dites  done,  est-ce 
qu'il  y  a  loin  d'ici  a  Parame? 

G.  Non,  M'sieur.  On 
pent  y  aller  par  la  plage, 
en  se  promenant,  et  reve- 
nir  par  le  tramway.  II  y 
a  a  pen  pres  trois  kilo- 
metres. 

J.  B.  Le  chemin  est-il 
bon  ? 

G.  Excellent,  M'sieur. 
On  est  tout  le  temps  sur 
le  sable. 

J.  B.  Si  on  marche  tout 
le  temps  sur  le  sable  $a 
doit  etre  bien  fatigant. 

G.  Pas  du  tout,  M'sieur, 
c'est  mi  sable  fin  et  uni 
ou  on  lie  s'enfonce  pas. 
C'est  ferme  mais  doux 
comme  tout,  et  on  dirait 
qu'on  marche  sur  un  tapis. 

J.  B.  Alors  c'est  le  meme 
sable  qu'au  bas  des  rem- 
parts  ? 

G.  Tout  le  meme2. 


1  Dol.     A  small  town  of  Brittany  near  St.  Malo. 
3  Tout  le  mome.     This  provincialism  is  frequently  heard.    The 
correct  answer  would  be  exactement  le  meme. 
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/.  B.  Then  I'll  go  to 
Parame  after  breakfast. 

W.  Will  you  take  cof- 
fee, sir  ? 

/.  B.  Yes,  but  not  here, 
because  I  want  to  smoke. 

W.  Then  you  will  go  to 
the  cafe  belonging  to  the 
hotel. 

J.B.  Yes,  just  the  thing, 
because  I  like  to  smoke  a 
pipe  after  breakfast. 


J.  B.  Alors  j'irai  a  Pa- 
rame *  apres  dejeuner. 

G.  Monsieur  prend-il  le 
cafe  ? 

J.  B.  Oui,  mais  pas  ici, 
parce  que  je  veux  fumer. 

G.  Alors  Monsieur  ira  a 
1'estaminet  de  1' hotel. 

/.  B.  C'est  9a  ;  £a  me  va 
parce  que  j'aime  a  en  griller 
une  2  apres  mon  dejeuner. 


WALK  TO  PARAME. 

J.  B.  speaking  to  a  soldier 
he  meets  on  the  sands  :  I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir  ;  can  one 
go  the  whole  way  to  Parame 
on  the  sands  ? 

Soldier.   Certainly,  sir. 

J.  B.  Perhaps  you  are 
going  to  Parame  yourself? 

S.  Yes,  I  am. 

/.  B.  Then  do  you  ob- 
ject to  our  walking  to- 
gether ? 

S.  Oh  no  !  it  will  give 
me  the  greatest  pleasure. 


PROMENADE  A  PABAM& 

/.  B.  sadressant  a  nn 
soldat  qii'il  rencontre  stir  la 
grcve :  Dites-moi  done, 
Monsieur,  peut-on  aller  a 
Parame  en  suivant  la  plage 
tout  le  temps  ? 

Soldat.  Certainement, 
Monsieur. 

J.  B.  Vous  allez  peut- 
etre  a  Parame  vous-meme  ? 

S.  Effectivement. 

/.  B.  Alors  voulez-vous 
que  nous  fassions  la  route 
ensemble  ? 

S.  Mais  comment  done, 
Monsieur  ?  avec  le  plus, 
grand  plaisir. 


1  Param4.     Well-known  seaside  resort  near  St.  Malo. 

2  En  (jriller  une,  literally  to  4  grill  one,'  is  a  sort  of  slang  for 
'to  smoke  a  pipe  or  cigarette,' just  as  en  c/rUler  un  means  'to 
smoke  a  cigar.'    The  expression  is  very  commonly  used  both  by 
high  and  low. 
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J.  B.  I  ought  to  tell  you 
that,  English  as  I  am,  I  am 
very  talkative,  and  if  my 
fellow  -  countrymen  are 
usually  not  inclined  to  talk, 
I  am  an  exception  to  the 
rule. 

S.  That  is  because 
many  of  your  countrymen 
find  great  difficulty  in 
expressing  themselves  in 
our  language,  whilst  you, 
sir,  speak  French  like  a 
Frenchman. 

/.  B.  There  is  nothing 
wonderful  in  that ;  I  was 
brought  up  in  Paris. 

8.   Really? 

J.  B.  Yes,  and  nearly 
all  my  school-days  were 
spent  in  the  Lycee  Charle- 
magne. 

S.  So  were  mine. 

J.  B.  But  not  at  the 
same  time. 

S.  Oh,  certainly  not, 
for  I  am  only  21,  and  I  was 
at  school  only  two  years 
ago ;  I  might  say  I  am 
still  at  school. 

J.  B.  Are  you  a  student? 

S.  Yes,  sir,  a  law  stu- 
dent ;  but  at  the  present 
moment  I  am  serving  my 
time  in  the  army. 


J.  B.  C'est  que,  voyez- 
vous,  tout  anglais  que  je 
suis,  je  suis  tres  bavard  et 
si  mes  compatriotes  sont 
general  ement  peu  com- 
muiiicatifs,  moi,  je  fais 
exception  a  la  regie. 

S.  C'est  aussi,  Monsieur, 
qu'un  grand  iiombre  de 
vos  compatriotes  s'expri- 
ment  avec  beaucoup  de 
difficulte  en  notre  laiigue, 
tandis  que  vous,  Monsieur, 
vous  parlez  francais  com- 
me  un  Francais. 

/.  B.  Ah  ce  ii'est  pas 
drole,  j'ai  ete  eleve  a  Paris. 

S.  Ah  vraimeiit ! 

/.  B.  Otii,  et  j'ai  fait 
presque  toutes  mes  etudes 
au  Lycee  Charlemagne. 

S.   Et  moi  aussi. 

J.  B.  Settlement  pas  en 
meme  temps. 

S.  Ah  dame  non,  car  je 
ii'ai  que  viiigt  et  un  aiis  et 
j'etais  encore  sur  les  banes 
de  1'ecole  il  y  a  deux  ans ; 
je  pourrais  meme  dire  que 
j'y  suis  encore. 

J.  B.  Vous  etes  etudiant 
probabl  ement  ? 

S.  Oui,  Monsieur,  etu- 
diant en  droit,  mais  pour  le 
moment  je  fais  mon  service 
militaire. 
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/.  B.  Don't  you  find  it 
a  great  bore  ? 

S.  Oh  dear,  no ;  be- 
sides, must  not  one  do 
something  for  one's  coun- 
try ? 

J.  B.  True.  You  are 
quite  right.  I  wish  my 
young  fellow-countrymen 
had  not  such  a  false  idea  of 
military  service.  Halloa  ! 
what  is  that  building  ? 


S.  That  is  the  Grand 
Beach  Hotel. 

/.  B.  By  the  way,  my 
dear  sir,  as  there  is  a  cafe 
here,  and  I  am  terribly 
thirsty,  may  I  ask  you  to 
take  some  refreshment 
with  me  ? 

S.  Certainly,  it  is  very 
hot  indeed  on  these  sands. 

/.  B.  It  is,  and  there  is 
no  shade.  I  see  it  is  the 
Casino  too. 

S.  Yes.  A  band  plays 
there  three  or  four  times 
a  week. 

/.  B.  Then  you  have  to 
pay? 


J.  B.  Est-ce  que  vous  ne 
trouvez  pas  9a  bien  ennuy- 
eux  ? 

S.  Ma  foi  non,  et  puis, 
d'ailleurs,  est-ce  que  ce 
n'est  pas  pour  la  patrie? 

J.  B.  C'est  juste.  Vous 
avez  mille  fois  raison.  Je 
voudrais  que  mes  jeunes 
compatriotes  ne  se  fassent1 
pas  une  si  fausse  idee  du 
service  militaire.  Tiens, 
qu' est-ce  que  c'est  que  ce 
batiment  la  ? 

S.  C'est  le  grand  hotel 
de  la  plage. 

/.  B.  Dites  done,  mon 
cher  monsieur,  puisque 
voici  un  cafe  et  que  j'ai 
une  soif  d'eiifer,  puis-je  me 
permettre  de  vous  offrir 
quelque  chose  ? 

S.  Volontiers,  car,  en 
effet,  il  fait  tres  chaud  sur 
ce  sable. 

/.  B.  Oui,  et  puis  il  n'y 
a  pas  d' ombre.  Ah!  tiens,je 
vois  que  c'est  aussi  le  casino. 

S,  Mais  otii,  Monsieur. 
On  y  fait  de  la  musique 
trois  on  quatre  fois  par 
semaine. 

/.  B.  Alors  c'est  payant? 


1  Fassent  grammatically  should  be  fissent.  However,  in  con- 
versation the  somewhat  pedantic  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  is 
usually  avoided. 
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S.  In  the  evening  you 
pay,  but  not  in  the  after- 
noon, because  they  want 
to  attract  the  public  round 
the  petits-chevaux  1. 

J.  B.  Do  many  English 
people  come  ?  Do  they 
gamble  as  well  ? 

£  Oh  dear,  yes,  and 
English  ladies,  too. 

J.  B.  I  am  very  much 
afraid  gamblers  are  like 
cabdrivers ;  they  are  of 
no  country.  Now,  what 
will  you  take  ? 

S.  I'll  take  a  glass  of 
groseille  syrup  with  seltzer 
water. 

J.  B.  So  will  I.  Waiter, 
two  '  groseilles/  and  a  '  sy- 
phoii.' 

S.  Sir,  your  good  health. 

/.  B.  The  same  to  you. 
Is  there  anything  worth 
seeing  in  Parame  ? 

S.  Absolutely  nothing, 
except  the  very  fine  beach, 
which  you  really  see  in 
front  of  you. 


S.  Le  soir  oui,  mais  pas 
1'apres-midi,  parce  qu'on 
vent  attirer  la  foule  autour 
des  petits-chevaux. 

J.  B.  Est-ce  qu'il  y  vient 
beaucoup  d'anglais  ?  Est- 
ce  qu'ils  jouent  aussi  ? 

S.  Ma  foi  oui,  et  les 
dames  anglaises  aussi. 

J.  B.  J'ai  bien  peur  que 
les  joueurs  ne  soient,com- 
me  les  cochers  de  fiacre  ; 
ils  n'ont  pas  de  pays. 
Maintenant  qu'est-ce  que 
vous  voulez  prendre  ? 

S.  Moi  je  prendrai  une 
groseille  2  a  1'eau  de  seltz. 

J.  B.  Etmoi  aussi.  Gar- 
9on,  deux  groseilles  et  im 
siphon 3. 

S.  Monsieur,  a  votre 
bonne  sante. 

J.  B.  Et  moi  aussi,  a  la 
votre.  Est-ce  qu'il  y  a  quel- 
que  chose  a  voir  a  Parame  ? 

S.  Absolument  rien,  sauf 
la  plage  qui  est  tres  belle 
et  que  vous  voyez  du  reste 
devant  vous. 


1  Petits-chevaux.     A  sort  of  '  race  game '  largely  patronized 
in  Continental  casinos.    Numbered  brass  horses  are  sent  wheel- 
ing round,  hence  the  name  petits-chevaux,  '  small  horses.' 

2  Groseille,  for  sir  op  de  groseille,  '  currant  syrup.' 

3  When  asking  for  seltzer  water  French  people  always  ask  for 
un  siphon,  that  is  the  name  of  the  vessel  itself. 

A  list  of  the  principal  French  drinks  will  be  given  after  the  list 
of  dishes. 
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J.  B.  Well  then,  I  don't 
think  I'll  go  any  farther. 

S.  Then  you  can  return 
to  St.  Malo  by  tram  ;  there 
is  a  station  at  the  Casino. 
I'll  walk  there  with  you. 

J.  B.  Before  we  part, 
allow  me  to  hand  you  my 
card. 

S.  Thank  you,  sir,  and, 
in  return,  will  you  do  me 
the  favour  of  accepting 
mine  ? 


.  J.  B.  Eh  bien,  ma  foi, 
je  crois  que  je  ne  pousserai 
pas  plus  loin. 

S.  Alors  vous  pourrez 
retotirner  a  St. -Malo  par 
le  tramway,  car  il  y  a  line 
station  an  casino.  Je  vais 
vous  y  accompagiier. 

J.  B.  Avant  de  nous 
quitter,  permettez-moi  de 
vous  presenter  ma  carte. 

S.  Merci  bien,  Monsieur, 
et,  en  echange,  veuillez, 
je  vous  prie,  accepter  la 
mienne. 
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Now,  then,  I  have  been 
here  three  days,  and  I 
must  think  of  leaving. — 
To-morrow  is  Saturday. — 
Yes.  —  That'll  just  suit 
me,  as  I  want  to  spend 
Sunday  at  Avranches  and 
go  to  Mont  St.  Michel  on 
Monday. — Right!— By  the 
way,  why  shouldn't  I  smoke 
a  pipe  ? — In  the  first  place, 
where  is  my  time-table  ? 
Strange,  I  can't  find  it. — 
Yes,  I've  got  it. — It  has 
slipped  into  my  boot. — 
No,  that  is  not  it — 'tis  my 
best  pipe. — How  very  silly ! 
What  on  earth  have  I  done 


Voyons,  voila  trois  jours 
que  je  suis  ici,  il  faut  que 
je  songe  a  partir. — C'est 
demain  samedi. — C'est  £a  ! 

—  £a     fera    mon     affaire, 
puisque  je  veux  passer  le 
dimanche  a  Avranches  et 
aller   au    Mont l   Itmdi.  — 
C'est  9a  !  —  Voyons,  si  j'en 
grillais      une  !  -  -  D'abord 
ou  est  mon  indicateur  ?  — 
Tiens,  je  ne  le  trouve  pas. 

—  Ah    si,   le    voila  !  —  II 
s' est  fourre  dans  mabottine. 

—  Mais  non,  ce  n'est  pas 
lui.  C'est  ma  pipe  des 
dimanches.  -  -  Ah  mais 
est-ce  bete  9a  ! — Qu'est-ce 


1  Mont.     About  that  part  Le  Mont  always  means  Le  Mont 
St.-MicheL 
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with  it  ? — Now  I  remember 
I  put  it  in  my  writing-case. 
— Ah,  here  it  is. 

Now,  where  is  my  pouch  ? 
I  see  it  on  the  chest-of- 
drawers. — All  right.  —  I 
can't  breathe  here. — I'll 
take  off  my  coat  and  boots 
and  rest  till  dinner  time. 
— I  am  tired  out. 

Now,  my  dear  old  pipe. — • 
No,  I'll  smoke  the  other 
one,  it  has  more  flavour. 
Now  for  a  match. — Here  it 
is. — And  my  arm-chair. 

How  comfortable  it  is  here, 
breathing  the  fresh  air. — 
Tobacco  tastes  nicer. 
Now,  then  !— St.  Malo  to 
Rennes,  page  103. — There 
is  a  train  from  St.  Malo  for 
Dol,  the  junction  for  Av- 
ranches,  at  5.57  a.m.  That 
is  rather  early,  and  it  is 
a  parliamentary  train.  — • 


There  is  one  at  1.35  p.m., 
which  reaches  Dol  at  2.1. 
Now,  the  Avranches  line 
is  on  page  85. 


What   a   nuisance  !    there 


que  j'en  ai  done  fait  ?  — • 
Ah,  je  me  rappelle  main- 
tenant,  je  1'ai  mis  dans  ma 
serviette.  —  Ah,  le  voici.  — 
Mainteiiant  ou  est  ma 
blague  ?  —  Je  la  vois  sur 
la  commode.  —  C'est  bon. 
—  J'etouffe  ici.  —  Je  vais 
retirer  mon  paletot  et  mes 
bottines  et  me  reposer 
jusqu'a  1'heure  du  diner. 
—  Je  n'en  puis  plus.  — 
Maintenant  ma  vieille 
bouffarde. — Non,  je  vais 
fumer  1'autre,  elle  a  plus 
de  gout.  —  Maintenant  une 
allumette.  —  Allons,  9a  y 
est.  —  Et  mon  fauteuil.  — 
Ah  qu'on  est  bien  ici  a 
respirer  1'air  frais.  —  Le 
tabac  a  meilleur  gout.  — • 
Voyons  un  pen.  — St.-Malo 
a  Rennes,  page  103  (cent 
trois).  —  II  y  a  un  train 
de  St.-Malo  pour  Dol,  qui 
est  l'embranchement  d' Av- 
ranches, a  5.57  (cinq  heures 
cinquante-sept)  du  matin. 
— C'est  un  pen  tot,  et  puis 
c'est  un  train  omnibus.  — 
II  y  en  a  un  a  1.35  (une 
heure  trente-cinq)  du  soir, 
qui  arrive  a  Dol  a  2. 1  (deux 
heures  une  minute).  — 
Maintenant,  la  ligne  d' Av- 
ranches est  a  la  page  85 
(quatre  -  vingt  -  cinq).  - 
Diable,  il  n'y  a  pas  de 
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is  no  train  before  3.36. 
Well,  I  shall  have  nothing 
worse  to  put  up  with 
than  a  stroll  about  Dol. — 
I  shall  reach  Avranches  at 
5.5.— That'll  do,  I  shall 
get  there  just  in  time  for 
dinner.  Talking  about 
dinner  reminds  me  that 
I  must  not  forget  it  is 
nearly  dinner  time. — Well, 
I  must  tidy  myself  a  bit. 
— Halloo  !  there  goes  the 
bell. — I  must  go  down- 
stairs. 


trainavant3.36(troisheures 
trente-six).  —  Eh  bien,  ma 
foi,  j'en  serai  quitte  pour 
faire  un  tour  a  Dol.  —  J'ar- 
riverai  a  Avranches  a  5.5 
(cinq  heures  cinq).  —  £a 
va.  J'arriverai  juste  en 
temps  pour  diner.  En  par- 
lant  de  diner,  il  lie  faut  pas 
que  je  m'oublie,  car  il  est 
bientot  1'heure  de  diner. 
—  Allons,  faut  que  je  fassc 
un  bout  de  toilette.  — 
Tiens,  voila  la  cloche  qui 
sonne.  —  Faut  que  je 
descende. 


John  Bull  makes  a  hearty 
dinner.  After  dinner  he 
takes  a  cup  of  coffee,  goes 
for  a  stroll  on  the  old 
ramparts,  returns  to  the 
hotel,  goes  to  bed,  and 
sleeps  the  sleep  of  the 
just.  The  next  morning 
he  wakes  up  fresli  and 
active,  has  a  dip  in  the 
sea,  packs  up  his  things, 
and  gets  ready  to  start. 


John  Bull  dine  d'un  bon 
appetit.  Apres  le  diner  il 
prend  son  cafe,  va  faire  un 
tour  sur  les  vieux  remparts, 
rentre  a  1' hotel,  se  couche, 
et  dort  du  sommeil  des 
justes.  Le  lendemain  il 
se  reveille  frais  et  dispos, 
va  prendre  son  bain  de 
mer,  fait  sa  malle  et  se 
dispose  a  partir. 


JOHN  BULL  LEAVES  ST. 
MALO. 


JOHN  BULL  QUITTE  Sr.- 
MALO. 


J.  B.  at   the  hotel  office.  J.  B.  au  bureau  de  I' hold. 

Madam,   I  shall  leave  by      Madame,  je  partirai  par  le 
the  1.35  train.  train  d'une  heure  trente- 

cinq. 
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Hotel  proprietress.  Very 
well,,  Sir. 

J.  B.  Will  you  kindly 
give  me  my  bill,  and  include 
breakfast  and  coffee  ? 

//.  prop.  Certainly,  Sir, 
thank  you. 

J.  B.  When  will  the  'bus 
leave  ? 

//.  prop.  At  this  season 
the  'bus  leaves  about  35 
minutes  before  the  train, 
as  there  are  so  many  travel- 
lers and  a  great  deal  of 
luggage. 

/.  B.  Then  the  'bus  will 
leave  at  1  o'clock. 

H.  pro]}.  Just  so,  at  one. 

J.  B.  Then  I  have  plenty 
of  time  for  breakfast  and  to 
take  my  coffee  afterwards. 

H.  prop.  Here  is  your 
bill,  Sir. 

J.  B.  Thank  you.  You 
have  not  included  the  'bus. 

H.  prop.  No,  Sir,  I  had 
rather  you  paid  the  driver 
at  the  station. 


MaUresse  d'hotel.  Tres 
bien,  Monsieur. 

J.  B.  Vous  me  donnerez 
ma  note,  n'est-ce  pas,  en  y 
portant  le  dejeuner  et  le 
cafe  ? 

M.  d'h.  Certaiiiement, 
Monsieur,  merci. 

J.  B.  A  quelle  heure 
partira  1' omnibus  '  ? 

M.  d'h.  Dans  ce  moment- 
ci  1' omnibus  part  environ 
trente-cinq  minutes  a  1'a- 
vance,  car  il  y  a  beaucoup 
de  voyageurs  et  de  ba- 
gages. 

J.  B.  L' omnibus  partira 
done  a  une  heure. 

M.  d'h.  C'est  9a,  Mon- 
sieur, a  une  heure. 

J.  B.  Alors  j'ai  bien  le 
temps  de  dejeuner  et  de 
prendre  le  cafe  apres. 

M.  d'h.  Voici  votre  note, 
Monsieur. 

J.  B.  Merci,  madame. 
Vous  n'avez  pas  porte 
1'omnibus. 

M.  d'h.  Non,  Monsieur, 
je  prefere  que  vous  payiez 
le  conducteur  2  a  la  gare. 


1  Nearly  all  French  provincial  hotels  have  a  'bus  of  their  own 
to  convey  travellers  and  their  luggage  from  the  station  to  the 
hotel,  and  vice  versa. 

2  The  driver  is  generally  called  conducteur,  though  he  is  really 
the  cocher.     The  fact  is  he  is  both  in  one. 
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John  Bull  breakfasts, 
takes  his  coffee,  and  smokes 
his  pipe. 

Waiter.  Sir,  your  luggage 
is  on  the  'bus.  The  'bus 
will  start  in  a  moment. 
They  are  only  waiting  for 
you. 

J.  13.  Thank  you,  I  am 
coming. 

Driver.  Any  luggage  be- 
sides this  ? 

J.  B.  No,  that's  all  I 
have. 

Driver.  Will  you  get  in, 
then? 

/.  B.  Yes,  but  look  here, 
there's  not  much  room  in- 
side your  'bus. 

Driver.  Will  you  get  up 
near  me?  there  is  a  seat 
left. 

/.  B.  Certainly,  I  would 
rather.  Waiter ! 

Waiter.  Yes'r. 

/.  B.  Here  !  (John  Bull 
hands  him  a  silver  coin.) 

Waiter.  Thank  you,  Sir, 
pleasant  journey. 

Driver.  Now  then,  off! 
gee-up  ! 

AT  THE  STATION. 

J.  B.  What  a  crowd  ! 
D liver.   Oh  yes,  Sir,  just 


John  Bull  dejeune,prend 
son  cafe,  et  fume  sa  pipe. 


Gargon.  Monsieur,  vosba- 
gages  sont  charges.  L'om- 
nibus  va  partir  dans  un 
instant.  On  n'attend  plus 
que  Monsieur. 

J.  B.  Merci,  alors  me 
voila. 

Cond.  Monsieur  n'a  pas 
d'autres  bagages  que  £a  ? 

J.  B.  Non,  c'est  tout  ce 
que  j'ai. 

Cond.  Alors  voulez-vous 
monter  ? 

/.  B.  Oui,  mais  dites 
done,  il  n'y  a  pas  grand' 
place  dans  votre  voiture. 

Cond.  Voulez-vous  mon- 
ter a  cote  de  moi  ?  il  y  a 
encore  une  place. 

J.  B.  C'est  9a,  j'aime 
mieux  9a.  Gar9on  ! 

Garqon.   Oui,  M'sieur. 

/.  B.  Tenez  !  (John 
Bull  lui  donne  une  piece 
blanche.) 

Garqon.  Merci,  M'sieur, 
bon  voyage. 

Cond.  Allons,  en  route  ! 
hue  done  ! 

A  LA  GARE. 

/.  B.  Quelle  foule  ! 
Cond.    Ah  oui,  M'sieur, 


E  2 
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now  one   does   not   know 
which  way  to  turn. 

J.  B.  How  much  is  it  ? 

Driver.  Sixty  centimes 
(six  pence). 

/.  B.  There  it  is. 

J.  B.  at  the  booking-office. 
Second,  Avranches. 

Clerk.  Five  (francs)  sixty- 
five  (centimes). 

J.  B.  to  the  man  at  the 
luggage-office.  Will  you  re- 
gister my  trunk  ? 

Man.  Which  one  ? 

/.  B.  This. 

Man.  Is  this  all  ? 

/.  B.  Yes,  that  is  all. 

Man  calls  out  :  Ticket 
please.  Avranches,  1  pas- 
senger, 1  package,  22  kilos. 

Luggage  clerk.  Ten  cen- 
times. 


dans  ce  moment-ci  on  ne 

sait  pasoudonner  de  latete. 

J.  B.  Combieii  vous  dois- 

je? 

Cond.  Soixante  centimes, 
M'sieur. 

/.  B.  Voila. 

J.  B.  au  bureau  des  bil- 
lets. Une  deuxieme,  Av- 
ranches. 

Employe.  Cinq  soixante- 
cinq  (5  frs.  65). 

J.  B.  au  facteur  des  ba- 
gages.  Voulez-vous  enre- 
gistrer  ma  malle  ? 

Facteur.   Laquelle  ? 

J.  B.  Celle-ci. 

Facteur.  Est-ce  tout  ? 

J.  B.  Oui,  c'est  tout. 

Facteur  crie  :  Billet,  s'il 
vous  plait.  Avranches,  un. 
voyageur,  un  colis,  vingt- 
deux  *. 

Employe  aux  bagages.  Dix 
centimes 2. 


1  This  is  the  usual  call.     The  man  registering  the  luggage 
first  asks  for  the  railway  ticket,  calls  out  the  name  of  the  place 
to  which  the  luggage  is  to  be  registered,  then  the  number  of 
passengers,  the  number  of  packages,   and  finally  the  weight 
of  the  luggage. 

For  weight  allowed  on  French  railways  see  the  next  note. 

2  The  usual  transaction  has  been  described  throughout,  but 
here  a  few  explanations  are  necessary.     In  France  all  baggage 
not  carried  by  the  traveller  himself  is  registered.     The  baggage 
is  weighed,  and  as  all  French  railways  are  bound  by  law  to 
allow  66  Ibs.  of  luggage  to  each  passenger  paying  a  full  fare, 
and  whether  such  passenger  travels  in  a  first,  second,  or  third 
class  carriage,  one  penny  is   paid  as  a  registration  fee,  and 
a  ticket,  bearing  a  number,  is  given  for  the  luggage  registered, 
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John  Bull  puts  his  ticket 
and  luggage  ticket  in  his 
pocket,  and  takes  a  seat  in 
the  second-class  waiting- 
room. 


John  Bull  met  son  billet 
et  son  bulletin  de  bagages 
dans  sa  poche,  et  va  s'as- 
seoir  dans  la  salle  d'attente 
des  secondes. 


One  of  the  railway  men 
opens  the  waiting-room 
doors  and  calls  out  :  Pas- 
sengers  for  Rennes  and 
the  stations  on  the  line, 
take  your  seats  ! 

John  Bull  gets  up  and 
takes  his  seat  in  a  second- 
class  carriage. 

The  train  starts  and  soon 
reaches  Dol. 


Un  des  hommes  du  che- 
min  de  fer  ouvre  les  portes 
des  salles  d'attente  et  crie  : 
Les  voyageurs  pour  Rennes 
et  la  ligne,  en  voiture  ! 

John  Bull  se  leve  et 
prend  sa  place  dans  un 
compartiment  de  deuxieme 
classe. 

Le  train  part  et  arrive 
bientot  a  Dol. 


Guard.  Dol!  Dol! 
change  here  for  Pontorson, 
Avranches,  Fougeres  ! 


Chef  detrain.  Dol  !  Dol  ! 
les  voyageurs  pour  Pontor- 
son,  Avranches,  Fougeres 
changent  de  train  ! 

which,  from  the  moment  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  company,  is 
looked  after  by  the  said  company.  If  the  traveller  has  to 
change  three  or  four  times  on  the  way  he  has  nothing  to  do  with 
his  luggage,  but  finds  it  at  his  place  of  destination.  Hence 
a  great  saving  of  trouble,  and  no  tips  to  be  given  to  porters  and 
others. 

As  it  has  always  been  stated  by  some  English  companies  that 
French  railways  only  allow  55  Ibs.  of  luggage  for  lc?.,  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  telling  such  companies  that  their  statement  is 
incorrect,  and  that  luggage  can  be  booked  throughout  any  part 
of  France,  say  from  Brest  to  Paris,  or  Paris  to  Marseilles  and 
Nice,  for  Id.  and  no  more,  if  the  weight  of  the  luggage  is  only 
66  Ibs.,  that  is  to  say,  30  kilogrammes. 

This  is  the  plain  fact.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  it  is  usually  more 
expensive  to  book  luggage  from  London  to  Paris,  than  from 
Paris  to  London.  Why? 
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J.  B.  I  get  out  here. 

(Speaking  to  a  railway 
employe.}  Don't  I  stay  here 
an  hour  and  a  half? 

Employe.  Where  are  you 
going  to,  Sir  ? 

J.  B.  To  Avranches. 

Empl.  Yes'r,  you  stay 
here  one  hour  and  thirty- 
five  minutes. 

J.  B.  Is  there  anything 
to  be  seen  here  ? 

Empl.  Not  very  much  : 
only  the  cathedral  and  the 
old  houses. 

J.  B.  That's  something 
anyhow.  Then  I'll  leave 
my  portmanteau  in  the 
cloak-room. 

Empl.  Very  well,  Sir, 
just  hand  it  to  me. 

J.  B.  I  have  a  trunk  in 
the  luggage  van. 

Empl.  You  need  not 
trouble  about  it. 

Here  is  your  luggage 
ticket. 

J.  B.  How  much  ? 

Empl.  You'll  pay  when 
you  claim  your  portman- 
teau. 


J.  B.  Je  descends  ici. 

(S'adressant  a  unemployed) 
Est-ce  que  je  ne  m'arrete 
pas  ici  une  heure  et  demie  ? 

Employe.  Ou  allez-vous, 
M'sieur  ? 

J.  B.  A  Avranches. 

Empl.  Oui,  M'sieur,  vous 
avez  une  heure  trente-cinq 
d'arret. 

J.  B.  Y  a-t-il  quelque 
chose  a  voir  ici  ? 

Empl.  Pas  grand' chose  : 
la  cathedrale  seulement  et 
les  vieilles  maisons. 

/.  B.  C'est  toujours  quel- 
que chose.  Alors  je  vais 
laisser  ma  valise  au  depot. 

Empl.  Tres bien,  M'sieur, 
donnez-moi  done  £a. 

J.  B.  J'ai  aussi  une 
malle  aux  bagages. 

Empl.  Vous  n'avez  pas 
besoin  de  vous  en  occuper. 

Tenez,  M'sieur,  voici  le 
bulletin  de  depot. 

/.  B.  Combien  ? 

Empl.  Vous  payerez  en 
reprenant  votre  valise  ]. 


1  The  charge  for  luggage  left  in  the  cloak-room  is,  on  all 
French  lines,  *  five  centimes,'  or  \d.  per  package  for  twenty-four 
hours,  the  minimum  charge,  however,  being  Id. 
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John  Bull  walks  out  of 
the  station,  turns  to  the 
right,  and  wends  his  way 
in  the  direction  of  the 
cathedral,  which  he  finds 
very  interesting.  As  it  is 
market  day  at  Dol,  the 
town  is  full  of  people,  and 
the  time  slips  away  quickly. 
He  returns  to  the  station, 
where  he  still  has  five-and- 
twenty  minutes  to  spare. 

As  it  is  very  hot  he  goes 
to  the  station  cafe. 


John  Bull  sort  de  la  gare, 
tourne  a  droite  et  se  dirige 
vers  la  cathedrale,  qu'il 
trouve  fort  interessante. 
Comme  c'est  jour  de 
marche  a  Dol,  la  ville  est 
pleine  de  monde  et  le 
temps  passe  rapidement. 
II  retourne  a  la  gare,  ou 
il  a  encore  vingt-cinq  mi- 
nutes a  passer. 

Comme  il  fait  tres  chaud 
il  va  au  cafe  de  la  gare. 


J.  B.  Waiter  !  a  glass  of 
beer. 

Waiter.  All  right,  Sir. 

J.  B.  looking  at  his  watch. 
Seven  minutes  more. 

Railway  man.  Passengers 
for  Pontorson,  Avranches, 
Coutances,  St.  Lo  ! 

J.  B.  gets  his  port- 
manteau from  the  cloak- 
room ;  the  railway  man 
brings  it  to  him.  John 
Bull  gets  into  a  carriage 
and  starts  for  Avranches. 


J.  B.   Gar£on  !  un  bock. 

G argon.  Via,  M'sieur. 

J.  B.  regardant  a  sa 
montre  l.  Encore  sept  mi- 
nutes. 

L'homme  du  chemin  de 
fer.  Les  voyageurs  pour 
Pontorson,  Avranches,  Cou- 
tances, St.-Lo  ! 

J.  B.  va  reprendre  sa 
valise  au  depot ;  1'homme 
du  chemin  de  fer  la  lui 
apporte.  John  Bull  monte 
en  wagon  et  part  pour 
Avranches. 


1  Regarder  a  sa  montre  means  to  look  at  the  time  it  is  by 
one's  watch. 

Regarder  sa  montre  means  simply  to  look  at  one's  watch 
without  any  idea  of  seeing  what  the  time  may  be,  or,  in  ether 
words,  merely  to  look  at  it  as  one  would  look  at  a  house  or 
a  horse. 
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On  the  way  he  falls 
asleep.,  and  only  wakes  up 
at  Pontaubault. 


En  route  il  s'endort  et 
ne  se  reveille  qu'a  Pontau- 
bault. 


AT  AVRANCMES. 

/.  B.  Waiter,  just  tell 
me  what  time  the  post 
leaves  for  Paris. 

Waiter.  There  are  two 
posts  a  day  for  Paris,  the 
morning  post  at  7-30  and 
the  evening  post  at  5.30. 

You  can  also  go  to  the 
station,  or  send  some  one 
there,  and  post  your  letters 
in  the  mail-train. 

/.  B.  With  or  without 
extra  fee  ? 

W.  Without  extra  fee. 

J.  B.  Can  one  always 
post  letters  at  the  stations  ? 

W.  You  can  not  only 
post  at  all  stations,  but  you 
can  also  post  in  the  mail- 
train.  There  is  a  letter- 
box in  all  mail-trains,  and 
letters  can  be  posted  in  it 
as  in  a  post-office  letter- 
box so  long  as  the  train  is 
in  the  station. 


A  AVRANCHES  *. 

J.  B.  Garcon,  dites-moi 
done  a  quelle  heure  par- 
tent  les  courrierspour  Paris. 

G argon.  II  y  a  deux  cour- 
riers  par  jour  pour  Paris, 
celui  du  matin,  a  sept 
heures  trente,  et  celui  du 
soir,  a  cinq  heures  trente. 

Maintenant  vous  pouvez 
aller  a  la  gare,  on  y  envoyer 
quelqu'un  et  mettre  les 
lettres  dans  le  train-poste. 

J.  13.  Avec  on  sans  sur- 
taxe  ? 

G.  Non,  sans  surtaxe. 

J.  B.  Est-ce  qu'on  pent 
toujours  mettre  les  lettres 
aux  gares  ? 

G.  Non-seulement  on 
pent  les  mettre  a  la  boite 
dans  toutes  les  gares,  mais 
on  pent  aussi  les  mettre 
aux  trains-poste.  II  y  a 
une  boite  aux  lettres  dans 
tons  les  trains-poste  et  on 
pent  y  jeter  les  lettres 
comme  a  une  boite  de 


1  The  information  given  in  this  paragraph  about  the  posting 
of  letters  is  perfectly  correct.  The  hours  mentioned  here  may, 
however,  vary  slightly  from  time  to  time. 
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For  instance,  at  Av- 
ranches  you  can  drop  your 
letters  in  the  mail-train 
letter-box  until  8.20  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  after- 
noon up  to  ten  past  six. 

/.  B.  That's  very  con- 
venient. 

W.  Then  again  you  have 
the  local  mail-carts,  which 
perform  the  postal  service 
in  places  where  there  are 
110  railways.  They  all  have 
a  l,etter-box  fastened  to  the 
cart,  and  letters  can  be 
posted  on  the  road. 

J.  B.  Do  they  stop  to  let 
people  drop  their  letters  in 
the  box  ? 

W.  Yes,  although  they 
are  only  compelled  to  go 
slowly  when  people  show 
them  they  have  a  letter  to 
drop  in  the  box.  It's  very 
convenient  for  inhabitants 
of  villages,  where  the  boxes 
are  cleared  only  once  a  day, 
for  sometimes  there  are 
two,  and  even  three,  mail- 
carts  that  pass  quite  close 
on  the  high  road. 

J.   B.    That     is     worth 


bureau  taiit  que  le  train 
est  dans  la  gare. 

Ainsi  a  Avranches  vous 
pouvez  jeterleslettres  dans 
la  boite  du  train-poste  le 
matin^  jusqu'a  huit  heures 
vingt,  et  1'apres-midi,  jus- 
qu'a six  heures  dix. 

J.  B.  C'est  tres  com- 
mode 9a. 

G.  Et  puis  il  y  a  aussi 
les  courriers  l  des  local  ites, 
qui  desservent  les  endroits 
ou  il  n'y  a  pas  de  chemin 
de  fer.  Us  ont  tous  une 
boite  attachee  a  leur  voi- 
ture  et  on  pent  y  mettre 
les  lettres  sur  la  route. 

J.  B.  Est-ce  qu'ils  s'ar- 
retent  pour  qu'on  mette 
les  lettres  dans  la  boite  ? 

G.  Oui,  bien  qu'ils  ne 
soient  forces  que  de  ra- 
lentir  quand  on  leur  fait 
signe  qu'on  a  une  lettre  a 
jeter  a  la  boite.  C'est  bien 
commode  pour  les  gens  des 
villages,  ou  il  n'y  a  qu'une 
levee  par  jour,  car  il  y  a 
quelquefois  deux  et  meme 
trois  courriers  qui  passeiit 
tout  pres  sur  la  grand' 
route. 

J.  B.    C'est  bon  a  savoir 


1  Le  courrier  is  either  the  driver  of  the  mail-cart,  or  the 
*  letters  '  dispatched  :  thus  Le  courrier  d"  Arromanches  a  apportd 
le  courrier  du  matin,  '  The  driver  of  the  Arromanches  mail-cart 
has  brought  the  morning  post.'  Arromanches  is  near  Bayeux. 
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knowing,  and  when  I  am 
Postmaster  -  General  in 
England  I  will  organize 
something  of  the  same 
kind. 

W.  You'll  be  quite  right, 
Sir. 

«/.  B.  Now  just  tell  me 
where  the  post-office  is. 

W.  Go  up  Constitution 
Street,  then  take  the 
second  turning  to  the  left. 

J.  B.  Then  it  is  still 
wrhere  it  used  to  be. 

W.  Yes'r,  the  post-office 
has  been  there  for  at  least 
thirty  years. 

J.  B.  at  the  post-office. 
Will  you  kindly  give  me 
twenty  fifteen  -  centime 
stamps  (l^d.  stamps)  and 
ten  twenty -five -centime 
stamps  (2^rf.  stamps)  ? 

Clerk.  Here  they  are, 
five  (francs)  fifty  (centimes). 

/.  B.  Can  you  change 
me  a  twenty-franc  piece, 
for  I  have  no  change  ? 

Clerk.  Certainly,  Sir.  Will 
you  have  the  change  in 
silver  ? 

J.  B.   I  may  as  well,  for 


ce  que  vous  me  dites  la,  et 
quand  je  serai  Directeur 
General  des  Postes  en 
Angleterre,  j'organiserai 
quelque  chose  comme  93. 
G.  M'sieur  fera  bien. 

J.  B.  Maintenant  dites- 
moi  done  ou  est  la  poste. 

G.  Vous  montez  la  rue 
de  la  Constitution,  puis  vous 
tournez  la  deuxieme  rue  a 
gauche. 

/.  B.  Alors  c'est  tou- 
jours  an  meme  endroit. 

G.  Oui,  M'sieur,  v'la  an 
moins  trente  ans  que  la 
poste  est  la. 

J.  B.  an  bureau  de  poste. 
Veuillez  me  donner  vingt 
timbres  de  quinze  et  dix 
de  vingt-cinq '. 


Employe.  Voici,  Mon- 
sieur :  cinq  cinquante  2. 

J.  B.  Pourriez-vous  me 
changer  une  piece  de  vingt 
francs,  car  je  n'ai  pas  assez 
de  monnaie  ? 

Employe.  Certainement, 
Monsieur.  Voulez  -  vous 
la  monnaie  en  pieces 
blanches  ? 

J.  B.     Ma   foi    oui,    car 


1  This  is  the  proper  way  of  asking,  but  the  word  '  centimes ' 
can  be  used  after  quinze  or  vingt-cinq. 

2  For  cinq  francs  cinquante  centimes. 
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when  travelling  one  always 
wants  small  change. 

Clerk.  Five  fifty,  six  and 
four,  ten  ;  fifteen  and  five, 
twenty  1.  Thank  you,  Sir. 

J.  B.  Many  thanks.  Good 
morning.  Ah,  by  the  way, 
I  was  forgetting  to  register 
a  letter. 

Clerk.  Does  it  contain 
money  ? 

J.  B.  No,  only  business 
papers. 

Clerk.  Then  it  will  be  a 
f  recommended  '  letter 2. 

J.  B.  Just  so.  How 
much  will  it  be  ? 

The  Clerk  weighs  the  let- 
ter :  Fifty-six  grammes  at 
twenty-five  centimes  for 
each  fifteen  grammes  are 
one  franc,  plus  twenty  cen- 
times for  registration,  make 
one  franc  twenty. 

J.  B.  Could  you  tell  me 
also  when  the  parcel  post 
gets  here  ? 

Clerk.  I  cannot  tell  you 
exactly,  for  this  service  is 
carried  on  by  the  railway 


quand  on  voyage  on  a 
toujours  besoin  de  petite 
monnaie. 

Employe.  Cinqcinquante; 
six  et  quatre,  dix ;  quinze 
et  cinq,  vingt  francs. 
Merci,  Monsieur. 

J.  B.  Merci  bien.  Bon- 
jour,  Monsieur.  Ah  tiens  ! 
j'oubliais  une  lettre  a  faire 
charger. 

Employe.  Contient-elle 
des  valeurs  ? 

J.B.  Non,  seulement  des 
papiers  d'affaires. 

Employe.  Alors  ce  sera 
une  lettre  recommandee. 

J.  B.  Oui,  c'est  9a.  fa 
sera  combien  ? 

L' employe  pese  la  lettre  : 
Cinquante-six  grammes  a 
vingt-cinq  centimes  par 
quinze  grammes  font  un 
franc,  et  vingt  centimes 
d'enregistrement :  un  franc 
vingt. 

J.  B.  Pourriez-vous  me 
dire  aussi  a  quelle  heure 
arrivent  les  colis-postaux  ? 

Employe.  Je  ne  puis  vous 
le  dire  an  juste,  ce  service 
etant  fait  par  les  com- 


1  That  is,  the  clerk  gives  a  50-centimes  piece,  which  makes, 
with  the  5.50,  6  francs,  then  4  francs,  which  make  10,  and  two 
5-franc  pieces,  making  up  20. 

2  Une  lettre  chargee  is  a  '  registered  letter '  containing  money, 
or  value  for  money.     Une  lettre  recommandee  contains  only  im- 
portant papers  or  documents. 
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companies,  but,  generally 
speaking,  parcels  are  de- 
livered either  about  1 1  a.m. 
or  4  p.m. 

J.     B.     Many     thanks. 
Good  morning. 


pagnies  de  chemins  de  fer, 
mais,  en  general,  les  colis 
sont  distribues  soit  vers 
onze  heures  du  matin,  soit 
vers  quatre  heures  du  soir. 
J.  13.  Merci  bien,  Mon- 
sieur. Bonjour,  Monsieur. 


MONT  ST.  MICHEL. 

Hotel  prop.  I  think  you 
said,  Sir,  you  would  like  to 
go  to  Mont  St.  Michel  to- 
morrow ? 

J.  B.  Yes,  quite  right, 
I'll  go  to-morrow. 

H.  P.  Shall  you  go  by  way 
of  Pontorson  or  from  here  ? 

J.  B.  I  have  not  quite 
made  up  my  mind.  I  have 
half  a  mind  to  go  straight 
from  here,  either  by  way 
of  Genet  or  Pontaubault. 

H.  P.  No  doubt  you 
know  that  if  you  go  Pont- 
orson way  there  is  a  dike 
all  the  way  to  the  Mount. 

/.  B.  Yes,  I  went  that 
way  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  that's  the  reason  why 
I  am  inclined  to  go  by  way 
of  the  sands,  if  you  have 
a  safe  guide. 

//.  P.  Yes,  we  have  old 
Fauvel,  who  is  a  native  of 


MONT  ST.-MICHEL  *. 

Maitre  d'hote!.  Je  crois 
que  Monsieur  a  dit  qu'il 
irait  an  Mont  St.-Michel 
demain. 

J.  B.  Oui,  en  effet,  j'irai 
demain. 

M.  d  hotel.  Irez-vous  par 
Pontorson  ou  d'ici  ? 

J.  B.  Je  ne  sais  pas  trop. 
J'ai  presque  envie  d'y  aller 
directement  d'ici,  soit  par 
Genet,  soit  par  le  Pontau- 
bault. 

M.  d'hotcl.  Vous  savez 
sans  doute  qu'en  allant  par 
Pontorson  il  y  a  une  digue 
qui  va  jusqu'au  Mont. 

J.  B.  Oui,  je  suis  alle  par 
la  il  y  a  une  quinzaine 
d'annees,  voilapourquoi  j'ai 
envie  d'aller  paries  greves, 
si  vous  avez  un  homme  sur. 

M.  d' hotel.  Oui,  nous 
avons  le  pere  Fauvel,  qui 


1  This  of  course  is  Mont  St.  Michel  in  the  Bay  of  Avranches, 
and  not  the  Cornish  Mount. 
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Genet;  he  knows  the  sands 
thoroughly  well  (lit.  like 
his  pocket). 

/.  B.  Well  then,  will 
you  tell  him  to  call  here 
by-and-by  ? 

H.  P.  Certainly,  Sir. 


est  de  Genet  meme ;  il 
connait  les  greves  comme 
sa  poche. 

J.  B.  Eh  bien,  alors 
voulez-vous  lui  dire  de 
passer  ici  tout  a  1'heure  ? 

M.  d' hotel.  Certainement, 
Monsieur. 


Old  Fauvel.  Was  it  you, 
Sir,  that  sent  for  me  ? 

J.  B.  Yes.  I  should  like 
to  go  to  the  Mount  by  way 
of  the  sands,  and  I  have 
been  told  you  are  just  the 
man  for  that. 

O.  F.  Quite  right.  For 
nearly  forty-five  years  I 
have  driven  to  the  Mount, 
and  I  know  the  road  well. 

J.  B.  Is  it  dangerous 
over  the  sands  ? 

0.  F.  Yes,  for  those  who 
don't  know  them. 

/.  B.  Why? 

O.  F.  Because  one  may 
sink  in  the  quicksands. 


J.    B.     And    with 
there  is  no  risk  ? 


you 


Le  pere  Fauvel.  C'est 
Monsieur  qui  m'a  fait  de- 
mander  ? 

J.  B.  Oui.  Je  voudrais 
allerati  Mont  par  les  greves, 
et  on  m'a  dit  que  vous 
etiez  rhomme  pour  ca. 

P.  F.  Pour  9a  oui.  Via 
bentot  quarante-cinq  ans 
que  j'allons  an  Mont  et 
j'  connaissons  ben  la  route1. 

J.  B.  Est-ce  que  c'est 
dangereux  d'aller  par  les 
greves  ? 

P.  F.  Oui,  quand  on  ne 
les  connait  pas. 

J.  B.   Pourquoi  9a  ? 

P.  F.  Parce  que  on  s'en- 
lise  dans  les  sables  mou- 
vants. 

J.  B.  Et  avec  vous  il  n'y 
a  pas  de  danger  ? 


1  This  is  the  usual  way  of  speaking  among  old  Normandy  folk. 
They  use  the  first  person  of  the  plural  instead  of  the  first  person 
of  the  singular.  They  also  say  bentot  for  Inentot. 

The  same  phrase  in  proper  French  should  be:  Mafol  oui,  ilya 
Inentot  quarante-cinq  ans  queje  vais  auMont  etje  connais  bien  la 
route;  or,  in  literary  French',  etfen  connais  bien  la  route. 
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0.  F.  Oh  dear  no  ! 

J.  B.  How  much  will 
you  charge  ? 

0.  F.  Twenty  francs  for 
the  whole  day. 

J.  B.  With  one  or  two 
horses  ? 

0.  F.  With  two  horses, 
it  won't  be  too  many.  The 
sands  are  heavy. 

/.  B.  All  right  then  till 
to-morrow.  At  what  time 
will  you  call  for  me  ? 

0.  F.  Well,  Sir,  the  sea 
ebbs  at  five  ;  we  must 
leave  about  half-past  five, 
so  as  to  have  time  to  return 
before  the  evening  tide. 


J.B.  Well,  then,  we  will 
start  at  half-past  five ;  even 
a  little  before,  if  you  like. 

0.  F.  Very  well,  Sir.  I 
shall  be  here  a  little  earlier. 
Good  morning,  Sir. 

J.  B.  Good  morning. 


P.  F.  Ah,  pour  9a  non  ! 

/.  B.  Combien  me  pren- 
drez-vous  ? 

P.  F.  Pour  toute  la 
journee  9a  sera  vingt  francs. 

/.  B.  Avec  un  ou  deux 
chevaux  ? 

P.  -F.  Avec  deux  che- 
vaux, 9a  sera  pas  trop.  Les 
greves  sont  dures. 

J.  B.  C'est  bon,  alors  a 
demain.  A  quelle  heure 
viendrez-vous  me  prendre  ? 

P.  F.  Mais,  M'sieur,  la 
iner  se  retire  a  cinq  heures, 
faudra  done  partir  a  peu 
pres  a  cinq  heures  et  demie 
pour  avoir  le  temps  de 
rentrer  avant  la  maree  du 
soir. 

J.  B.  Eh  bien !  nous 
partirons  a  cinq  heures  et 
demie,  meme  un  peu  avant 
si  vous  voulez. 

P.  F.  Eh  bien  !  c'est  9a, 
M'sieur.  J'  serai  ici  un  peu 
avant.  Bonjour,  M'sieur. 

/.  B.   Bonjour. 


J.  B.  Waiter,  as  I  am  off          J.  B.   Garcon,  comme  je 


to  Mont  St.  Michel  to- 
morrow morning,  you'll 
have  to  wake  me  up  in 
time  to  start  at  half-past 
five. 

W,  Then  I  will  put  your 


vais  an  Mont  St. -Michel 
demain  matin,  il  faudra  me 
reveiller  en  temps  pour 
partir  a  cinq  heures  et 
demie. 

Gargon.  Alors  je  porterai 
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name  down  to  be  called  at 
five. 

J.  B.  Just  so. 

W.  Shall  you  take  any- 
thing before  starting  ? 

J.  B.  Yes,  coffee  and 
milk. 


Monsieur  au  re  veil  a  cinq 
heures. 

J.  B.  C'est  9a. 

Gargon.  Monsieur  pren- 
dra-t-ilquelque  chose  avaiit 
de  partir  ? 

J.  B.  Oui,  du  cafe  an 
bit1. 


The  next  morning  the 
waiter  knocks  at  the  door : 
Sir,  it  is  five  o'clock. 

J.  B.  All  right,  all  right, 
I  am  up  already ;  bring 
me  a  little  hot  water  for 
shaving. 

W.  Very  well,  Sir,  in  a 
moment. 

J.  B.  opening  the  window. 
We  are  going  to  have  a 
magnificent  day,  so  much 
the  better. 

W.}  once  more  knocking  at 
the  door :  Sir,  here's  your 
hot  water. 

/.  B.  Thank  you ;  you 
can  bring  me  my  coffee 
when  you  like. 

W.  I'll  bring  it  up  in  five 
minutes. 


Le  lendemain  matin  le 
gargon  frappe  a  la  porle : 
Monsieur,  il  est  cinq 
heures. 

J.  B.  C'est  bon,  c'est 
bon,  je  suis  deja  leve  ; 
apportez-moi  un  pen  d'eau 
chaude  pour  me  raser. 

G.  Tres  bien,  M'sieur, 
dans  un  instant. 

J.  B.,  ouvrant  la  fenetre  : 
II  va  faire  une  journee 
superbe,  tant  mieux. 

G.,frappant  de  nouvcau  a 
la  porte :  Monsieur,  voici 
1'eau  chaude. 

J.  B.  Merci ;  vous  pou- 
vez  aussi  m'apporter  le 
cafe  quand  vous  voudrez. 

G.  Je  vais  vous  le  mon- 
ter  dans  cinq  minutes. 


1  In  French,  and  generally  in  all  continental  hotels,  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  drink  or  food  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night, 
not  only  cold  meat,  but  food  that  has  to  be  cooked.  Not  very 
long  ago  I  had  an  omelet  and  a  steak  and  fried  potatoes  at 
a  quarter  to  six  in  the  morning,  without  the  slightest  trouble, 
and  as  a  mere  matter  of  course. 
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John  Bull,  after  shaving, 
dresses.  He  puts  on  his 
white  flannel  suit,  his  brown 
leather  shoes,  his  panama 
hat,  and  after  drinking  his 
coffee  comes  down  and 
stands  at  the  hotel  door. 
He  fills  his  pipe,  lights  it, 
and  sends  the  first  puffs 
into  the  air  just  as  old 
Fauvel  turns  the  street 
corner.  A  moment  after, 
the  latter  pulls  up  at  the 
hotel  door. 


John  Bull  fait  sa  toilette 
apres  s'etre  rase.  II  met 
son  costume  de  flanelle 
blanche,  ses  souliers  en  cuir 
fauve,  son  panama,  et  apres 
avoir  pris  son  cafe  il  de- 
scend a  la  porte  de  1'hotel. 
II  bourre  sa  pipe,  I'allume 
et  envoie  les  premieres 
bouffees  dans  1'air  au  mo- 
ment meme  ou  le  pere 
Fauvel  tourne  le  coin  de 
la  rue.  Un  instant  apres, 
celui-ci  s'arrete  a  la  porte 
de  I'hotel. 


J.  B.  Ah,  here  you  are. 

0.  F.  Yes'r,  and  with 
two  good  animals,  as  you 
see. 

J.  B.  Yes,  they  look 
strong. 

0.  F.  Oh  yes'r,  they  are 
young  and  full  of  fire,  but 
not  a  bit  vicious. 

/.  B.  I  am  ready.  I'll 
get  up  next  to  you. 

0.  F.  As  you  please, 
Sir. 

J.  B.  There,  I'm  all  right 
now. 

0.  F.  Now  then,  gee- 
up  ! 

J.  B.  Now  we  are  off. 
What  is  this  road  called  ? 

0.  F.  We    are    now    on 


/.  B.  Ah,  vous  voila. 

P.  F.  Oui,  M'sieur,  et 
avec  deux  bonnes  betes, 
comme  vous  voyez. 

J.  B.  Oui,  elles  ont  1'air 
d' avoir  du  nerf. 

P.  F.  Ah  !  oui,  M'sieur, 
c'est  jeune  et  plein  de  feu, 
et  pas  mechant  du  tout. 

J.  B.  Je  suis  pret.  Je 
vais  monter  a  cote  de  vous. 

P.  F.  Comme  M'sieur 
voudra. 

J.  B.  La,  me  voila  in- 
stalle. 

P.  F.  Aliens,  hue  ! 

/.  B.  Nous  voila  partis. 
Comment  s'appelle  cette 
route-ci  ? 

P.  F.  J'  sommes     main- 
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the  Granville  Road,  and  in 
a  moment  we  shall  turn  to 
the  left  and  join  the  Genet 
Road. 

J.  B.  It  is  very  pretty 
about  here.  Halloa  !  look 
at  those  women  washing 
their  clothes  in  the  river ! 
Your  horses  are  going 
pretty  well. 

0.  F.  Yes'r,  and  if  I  let 
'em,  they  would  go  faster 
still.  However,  I  spare 
'em,  because  it  is  always 
a  very  hard  pull  over  the 
sands. 


J.  B.  Yes,  I  see  it  is 
much  harder  work  over  the 
sands. 

0.  F.  It's  nothing  here  ; 
by-and-by  we  shall  sink 
a  foot  deep  into  the  sands, 
and  it  will  be  a  strong  pull, 
I  can  assure  you. 

J.  B.  How  dreadfully  we 
are  sinking  here  ! 


tenant  sur  la  route  de 
Granville,  et  tout  a  1'heure 
nous  tournerons  a  gauche, 
pour  prendre  le  chemin  de 
Genet. 

J.  B.  C'est  tres  joli  par 
ici.  Tiens  !  ces  bonnes 
femmes  qui  sont  deja  a 
laver  leur  linge  dans  la 
riviere  !  Us  vont  bon  train, 
vos  chevaux. 

P.  F.  Oui,  M'sieur,  et  si 
onl'  laissait  faire  y  z'  iraient 
pus  vite  qu'9a  (pron.  ksa). 
Seulement  je  les  me- 
nageons,  parce  qu'y  a 
(pron.  kya)  toujours  mi 
rude  coup  de  collier  a 
donner  sur  les  greves1. 

J.  B.  Oui,  je  vois  qu'il 
y  a  deja  plus  de  tirage  a 
cause  du  sable. 

P.  F.  Ah,  c'est  rien  ici ; 
tout  a  1'heure  j'aurons  2  un 
pied  de  sable,  et  £a  tirera, 
j'vous  le  promets. 

/.  B.  Comme  on  enfonce 
la  dedans ! 


A  long  silence  ensues, 
during  which  old  Fauvel, 
quite  taken  up  with  his 


Un  long  silence  succede, 
pendant  lequel  le  pere 
Fauvel,  tout  a  ses  chevaux, 


1  Old  Fauvel  speaks  as  a  peasant :  the  proper  French  is  —  si  on 
les  laissait  faire,  Us  iraient  plusvite  que  §a.  Seulement  je  les  manage, 
parce  quil  y  a  toujours  un  fort  coup  de  collier  a  donner  sur  les 
greves. 

2  For  Ahy  ce  n'est  rien  ici  .  .  .  nous  aurons. 
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horses,  says  nothing, 
whilst  John  Bull  thinks  it 
would  perhaps  have  been 
better  to  go  by  way  of  the 
Pontorsoii  dike. 


reste  silencieux,  tandis 
que  John  Bull  se  dit  qu'il 
aurait  peut-etre  mieux  fait 
d'aller  par  la  digue  de 
Pontorson. 


J.  B.  I  say,  Fauvel,  old 
fellow,  we  are  sinking  down 
horribly. 

0.  F.  Never  mind,  Sir ; 
there  is  no  danger. 

,7.  B.  The  sand  is  firmer 
now. 

0.  F.  Yes,  but  there  are 
more  bad  spots  like  this. 
By-and-by  we  shall  have 
another. 

J.  B.  Will  it  take  long? 
(to  get  through  it). 

0.  F.  Oh,  no ;  four  or 
five  minutes.  Here  it  is. 
I'll  get  down,  and  if  you'll 
get  down  too  on  the  other 
side,  and  hold  the  horse's 
head,  it  will  be  all  right. 


J.  B.  All  right ;  I  will. 

0.  F.  Now,  then,  gee-up ! 
gee-up  !  Come  along,  Bi- 
chon!  Come  along,  Coco ! 
courage,  old  boy  !  That's 
right,  pull  up,  old  boys  ! 
Come  along,  good  old 


/.  B.  Ah !  maisditesdonc, 
pere  Fauvel,  on  eiifonce 
rudement  la-dedans. 

P.  F.  Ah !  ii'ayez  pas  de 
crainte,  M'sieur,  il  n'y  a 
point  de  danger. 

J.  B.  Ah  !  le  sable  se 
raffermit. 

P.  F.  Oui,  il  y  a  des 
mauvais  bouts  comme  ca. 
Tout  a  1'heure  yen  naura 
(il  y  en  aura)  im  autre. 

J.  B.  £a  sera-t-il  long  ? 

P.  F.  Ah  11011,  quatre  on 
cinq  minutes.  T'nez,  nous 
yv'la.  Moij'vas'descendre, 
et  si  vous  voulez  descendre 
aussi  de  1'autre  cote,  et  teiiir 
la  tete  du  cheval,  £a  ira 
tout  seul. 

J.  B.  Tres  volontiers. 

P.  F.  Alloiis,  hue  !  hue 
done!  Alloiis,  Bichon !  Al- 
Ions,  Coco 2  !  du  courage, 
mon  vieux  !  C'est  ca,  tire 
dure !  Allons  la,  les  bonnes 
betes !  Allons,  encore  un 


1  For  '  Tenez,  nous  y  voila.     Moi  jc  vais  .  .  .  .' 

2  Common  names  for  horses,  especially  in  the  country. 
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things !  Now,  then,  another 
try  !  gee-up !  gee-up !  Ye 
musn't  go  to  sleep  !  Pull, 
you  rascal  !  Confound  you, 
you  ain't  going  to  leave  us  in 
the  lurch  !  You're  sinking, 
stupid  !  Now,  Bichon  ! 
Now,  then,  Coco  !  that's 
better  !  that's  all  right ! 
Here  we  are  !  There  ! 
there  !  stop  a  bit ! 

J.  B.  Yes,  for  goodness* 
sake,  Fauvel,  let  us  stop  to 
rest  the  horses  and  for  me 
to  breathe  again.  That's  a 
horrible  bit !  I  am  perspir- 
ing like  a  bull,  and  my 
shoes  are  full  of  sand. 

0.  F.  It  was  hard,  in- 
deed ;  the  wheels  were  at 
least  two  feet  deep  in  sand. 

J.  B.  Will  it  be  the 
same  when  we  come  back  ? 

0.  F.  Not  at  all,  be- 
cause the  sands  will  have 
had  time  to  get  dry.  We 
shall  get  on  as  fast  as  we 
should  on  the  high  road. 

/.  B.  Here  is  the  Mount. 


coup !  hue  done !  hue  done ! 
Faut  pas  s'endormir  !  Tire 
done,  animal  de  chien ! 
Sacrebleu,  tu  vas  pas  nous 
planter  la  !  Sapristi  !  tu 
t'enfonces,  imbecile  !  Al- 
lons,  Bichon!  Allons,  Coco! 
ca  va  mieux  !  9a  va  bien  ! 
Nous  y  v'la  !  La  !  la  ! 
arretons  un  peu ! 

J.  B.  Ah,  oui,  pere 
Fauvel,  arretons  un  pen 
pour  laisser  souffler  les 
chevaux  et  moi  aussi.  C'est 
un  mauvais  bout  9a.  Je 
suis  en  nage  et  mes  souliers 
sont  pleins  de  sable. 

P.  F.  C'est  que  c'etait 
dur  ;  la  voiture  s'enfoii9ait 
de  deux  pieds  an  moins  J. 

J.  B.  Est-ce  que  ce  sera 
la  meme  chose  pour  re- 
venir  ? 

P.F.  Ah,  point  2du  tout, 
parce  que  la  greve  sera 
seche  depuis  longtemps. 
Nous  marcherons  comme 
sur  la  grand'route. 

/.  B.    Nous      voila      au 


1  This  is  no  exaggeration,  and  I  have  seen  carriages  sink 
there  down  to  the  axle,  and,  as  to  raise  them  was  impossible, 
the  horses  were  taken  out — often  with  great  difficulty — and  the 
carriage  left  to  its  fate.    For  the  benefit  of  any  traveller,  it  may 
be  said  that  no  one  should  ever  attempt  to  walk  or  drive  across 
those  dangerous  sands  without  a  trustworthy  guide.     They  have 
caused  many  deaths,  even  of  experienced  fishermen. 

2  Point,  though  perfectly  correct,  is  just  a  bit  provincial.    Pas 
is  more  usually  employed. 

F  2 
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I  am  not  at  all  sorry.  I 
am  as  hungry  as  a  wolf, 
and  terribly  thirsty.  Do 
you  know  a  good  inn  ? 

O.F.  Oh  yes.  Poulard's 
Inn,  where  you  get  the 
famous  omelets. 

J.  B.  When  shall  we 
start  back  ? 

0.  F.  Between  three  and 
four. 

/.  B.  Plenty  of  time, 
then.  By  the  way,  Fauvel, 
you'll  have  breakfast. 

0.  F.  Thank  you,  Sir ; 
I  won't  say  no. 


Mont.  Je  n'en  suis  pas 
fache.  J'ai  line  faim  de 
loup  et  une  soif  d'enfer. 
Vous  connaissez  une  bonne 
auberge  ? 

P.  F.  Ben1  entendu. 
L'auberge  Poulard,  ou  Ton 
mange  les  fameuses  ome- 
lettes. 

J.  J3.  A  quelle  heure 
repartirons-nous  ? 

P.  F.  Entre  trois  et 
quatre. 

J.  B.  Nous  avons  le 
temps  alors.  Dites  done, 
pere  Fauvel,  je  vous  oifre 
a  dejeuner. 

P.  F.  Merci,  M'sieur, 
c'est  pas  de  refus 2. 


John  Bull  goes  upstairs 
to  have  a  wash  and  brush- 
up.  He  takes  off  his  shoes 
and  socks  to  shake  out  the 
sand.  After  that,  he  comes 
down  to  breakfast  :  he 
in  the  dining-room,  and 
Fauvel  in  the  drivers' 
room.  Next  he  visits 
Mont  St.  Michel,  and 
admires  all  the  magnifi- 
cent buildings  it  consists 
of.  The  skilful  restora- 
tion of  the  cloisters  con- 


John  Bull  monte  se  laver 
et  se  donner  un  coup  de 
brosse.  II  ote  ses  souliers 
et  ses  chaussettes  pour 
en  enlever  le  sable.  Cela 
fait,  il  descend  dejeuner : 
lui  dans  la  salle  a  manger 
des  voyageurs,  le  pere 
Fauvel  dans  celle  des  co- 
chers.  II  va  ensuite  visiter 
le  Mont  St.-Michel,  et  il 
en  admire  toutes  les  su- 
perbes  constructions.  Les 
restaurations  si  intelli- 


1  For  bien. 

2  Cfest  JHIS  de  refus,  an  expression  very  much  used,  but  chiefly 


by  the  peasantry. 
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vinces  him  that  when 
everything  is  finished 
Mont  St.  Michel  will  be 
one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent monuments  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  a  unique 
thing. 


gentes  du  cloitre  lui  font 
comprendre  que,  lorsque 
tous  les  travaux  seront  finis, 
le  Mont  St. -Michel  sera 
un  des  plus  magnifiques 
monuments  du  monde  en- 
tier,  en  meme  temps 
qu'une  chose  unique. 


/.  13.  Ah,  here  you  are, 
Fauvel ;  I  was  looking  for 
you. 

0.  F.  Are  you  ready  to 
go,  Sir  ? 

J.  13.  Yes,  as  soon  as  you 
like. 

0.  F.  Then  I  will  put 
the  horses  to  at  once.  It 
won't  take  long. 

J.  B.  All  right.  In  the 
meantime  I'll  settle  with 
the  manager. 

0.  F.  Here  we  are,  Sir, 
all  ready  !  You  can  get 
up. 

/.  B.  I'll  take  my  seat 
again  at  your  side. 

0.  F.  As  you  please,  Sir. 


/.  13.  All,  tiens,  vous 
voila,  pere  Fauvel ;  je  vous 
cherchais. 

P.  F.  M'sieur  est-il  pret 
a  partir  ? 

J.  B.  Oui,  quand  vous 
voudrez. 

P.  F.  Alors  j'vas  atteler 
tout  de  suite.  £a  sera  pas 
long1. 

/.  B.  C'est  9a.  Pen- 
dant ce  temps-la  je  vais 
regler  mon  compte  avec  le 
maitre  d'hotel. 

P.  F.  Via,  M'sieur,  nous 
sommes  prets.  Vous  pou- 
vez  monter. 

J.  B.  Je  monte  encore 
a  cote  de  vous. 

P.  F.  Comme  M'sieur 
voudra 2. 


Old    Fauvel    cracks   his 


Le 


pere 


Fauvel     fait 


1  For  Je  vais  atteler  tout  de  suite.     Ca  ne  sera. pas  long. 

2  Very  provincial  and  deferential.     Townspeople  would  say 
Comme  vous  voudrez,  Monsieur. 
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whip  and  calls  out  gee-up !      claquer  son  fouet  et  crie 

hue  ! 


J.  B.  Here  we  are,  on 
the  sands  again. 

0.  F.  Yes,  but  you  see 
the  sand  is  firm.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  Mount, 
Sir? 

J.  B.   It's  magnificent. 

0.  F.  Look,  here's  the 
spot  where  we  had  such 
a  job,  but  now  we're  get- 
ting on  famously. 

/.  B.  We  are  indeed, 
and  at  this  pace  we  shan't 
be  long  getting  to  Av- 
ranches. 

0.  F.  We  certainly  shan't. 

J.  B.  Is  there  any  fish 
in  this  river  ? 

0.  F.  I  should  rather 
think  so.  There  is  sal- 
mon. 

J.  B.  Good-sized  fish  ? 

0.  F.  Not  very.  About 
12  or  15  pounds. 

/.  B.  That's  not  bad. 
Halloa !  we  have  passed 
the  sands. 

Well,  Mr.  Fauvel,  as  it 
is  only  five  o'clock,  I  shall 
leave  when  we  get  to 
the  Graiiville  Road.  I'll 
take  the  cross-road  to  get 


/.  B.  Nous  voila  encore 
sur  les  greves. 

P.  F.  Oui,  mais  vous 
voyezque  le  sable  estferme. 
Qu'est-ce  que  M'sieur  dit 
du  Mont  ? 

J.  B.  Ah,  c'est  superbe. 

P.  F.  Tenez,  voila  le 
bout  ou  j'avons  eu  taut  de 
mal,  mais  a  present  9a  va 
comme  sur  des  roulettes. 

J.  B.  En  effet,  et  de  ce 
train-la  nous  ne  serons  pas 
longtemps  a  etre  rendus  a 
Avranches. 

P.  F.  A  ma  fe l,  non. 

J.  B.  Est-ce  qu'il  y  a  du 
poisson  dans  cette  riviere-la? 

P.  F.  J'cre  ben  kyan  na 
(for  qu'il  y  en  a)  2.     Y  a 
{for  II  y  a)  des  saumons. 
1  J.  B.  Sont-ils  gros  ? 

P.  F.  Pas  trop.  De 
douze  a  quinze  livres. 

J.  B.  C'est  deja  pas 
mal.  Tiens  1  nous  voila 
sortis  des  greves. 

Eh  bien,  dites  done,  pere 
Fauvel,  comme  il  n'est 
que  cinq  heures,  je  vous 
quitterai  a  la  route  de 
Graiiville  et  je  prendrai 


"e  for  ma  foi. 
2  For  Je  crois  bien  quil  y  en  a.     II  y  a  des  saumons. 
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up  to  Avranches.     I  must 
settle  with  you. 

0.  F.  That  don't  matter ; 
I  shall  be  at  Avranches 
this  evening;  you'll  pay  me 
at  the  hotel. 

/.  B.  All  right,  then, 
I  shall  see  you  again  by- 
and-by. 

0.  F.  Good  day.  Sir, 
for  the  time. 


la  traverse  pour  remonter 
a  Avranches  *.  Faut  que 
je  vous  regie. 

P.  F.  C'est  pas  de  gene2; 
j'serons  a  Avranches  ce 
soir  ;  vous  m'payerez  a 
1'hotel. 

J.  B.  Eh  bien,  alors  a 
tantot. 

P.  F.  Bonjour,  M'sieur, 
a  tantot. 


John  Bull,  left  alone,  so- 
liloquizes. 

Ah !  it  does  one  good 
to  have  a  little  walk.  It  is 
very  pretty  about  here. 
Why  shouldn't  I  have  a 
pipe  ?  The  women  look- 
ing after  their  cows,  the 
men  sawing  a  tree,  the 
shoe-maker  making  his 
wooden  shoes  tinder  the 
weeping  ash,  and,  yonder, 
the  rosy  children  playing 
by  the  water-side,  what  a 
pretty  picture  they  would 
make  !  How  beautiful  this 
sky  with  the  clouds  re- 
flected in  the  moist  sand  ! 
It  is  marvellous  !  it  is 
idyllic  !  it  is  ,  .  . 


John  Bull,  laissc  seal,  xe 
livre  a  un  monologue. 

Ah,  ca  fait  du  bien  de 
marcher  un  pen.  C'est 
tres  joli  par  ici.  Si 
j'en  grillais  line"?  Quel 
joli  tableau  ca  ferait,  ces 
bonnes  femmes  qui  gar- 
dent  leurs  vaches,  ces 
hommes  qui  scient  un 
arbre,  ce  sabotier  qui  fait 
ses  sabots  sous  ce  frene 
pleureur,  et  puis,  la-bas, 
ces  enfants  roses  qui 
jouent  an  bord  de  1'eau  ! 
Et  ce  ciel,  qu'il  est  beau 
avec  ces  images  qui  se 
refletent  sur  les  sables 
mouilles  !  C'est  merveil- 
Teux  !  c'est  idyllique  ! 
c'est  . 


1  Avranches  is  on  the  top  of  a  high  cliff. 

2  For  Ce  rfest  pas  qenant. 

3  See  note  2,  p.  43. 
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At  this  moment  John  Bull 
trips  against  a  stone.,  and 
the  shock  knocks  the  pipe  out 
of  his  mouth. 

For  an  instant  he  forgets 
his  French,  and  utters  Eng- 
lish words  which  are  not  at 
all  idyllic.  His  serenity, 
clouded  for  a  single  moment, 
returns,  and  he  resumes  in 
French  :  The  deuce !  I  hurt 
myself,  and  I  think  I  have 
cut  my  shoe.  No,  not  quite, 
but  it  was  a  near  shave. 
All  the  same,  I  nearly 
went  sprawling.  Why 
do  I  meddle  with  poetry 
instead  of  looking  straight 
before  me  ?  A  good  thing 
I  was  smoking  my  briar 
pipe.  If  it  had  been  my 
fine  meerschaum  I  should 
have  broken  it,  and  I  might 
then  have  said  I  nearly 
kicked  the  bucket1.  I 
should  never  have  for- 
given myself  for  being  such 
an  idiot.  Now,  then,  no 


A  ce  moment  John  Bull 
butte  contre  une  pierre  et  le 
choc  fait  tombcr  sa  pipe. 

Pendant  un  instant  il 
oublie  son  franqais  et  pro- 
nonce  dcs  mots  anglais  qui 
ne  sont  pas  idylliques  du 
tout.  Sa  serenitc,  assombrie 
pendant  un  seul  moment,  lid 
revient,  et  il  reprend,  en 
franqais:  Sacrebleu  !  je  me 
suis  fait  mal  et  je  crois 
que  j'ai  coupe  mon  soulier. 
Non,  pas  tout  a  fait,  mais 
il  ne  s'en  est  pas  fallu  de 
beaucoup.  J'ai  tout  de 
rneme  failli  me  flanquer 
par  terre.  Aussi  pourquoi 
est-ce  que  je  me  mele  de 
faire  de  la  poesie  au  lieu 
de  regarder  devant  moi? 
Heureusement  que  je  fu- 
mais  ma  pipe  de  bruyere  ! 
Si  ca  avait  ete  ma  belle 
pipe  d'ecume  je  1'aurais 
cassee  et  j'aurais  pu  dire 
que  j'avais  failli  casser  ma 
pipe.  Je  ne  me  serais 
jamais  pardonne  d'etre  si 
bete.  Allons,  plus  de  poe- 


1  Casser  sa  pipe  is  a  slang  expression,  used  in  French  to  say 
that  one  has  died  :  II  a  failli  casser  sa  pipe,  *  He  nearly  kicked 
the  bucket ' ;  or,  as  Jack  says  in  a  more  poetical  strain,  '  to  un- 
reeve  one's  life-line.'  The  French  Mathurin  (Jack  Tar)  says  of 
a  dead  comrade,  that  il  a  avaU  sa  gaffe ;  literally,  that  he  has 
swallowed  his  boat-hook,  a  performance  which  certainly  might 
prove  fatal  even  to  a  sailor. 
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more   poetry  ;    I'll  return 
straight  to  Avranches. 

( 

In  the  evening  old  Fau- 
vel  comes  to  the  hotel. 
John  Bull  settles  with  him, 
and  the  next  day  starts  for 
Granville,  where  he  stays 
only  until  the  next  morning. 

He  admires  the  women  of 
Granville  and  the  granite- 
built  town,  and  leaves  for 
Coutances  the  next  day  by 
the  8.45  train.  He  reaches 
Folligny  at  9- 1 }  and  during 
the  thirteen  minutes  he 
stays  there  he  has  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  with  a 
traveller  who,  like  himself, 
is  waiting  on  the  platform 
for  a  train. 

J.  B.  This  little  town  does 
not  seem  very  important. 

Traveller.  No,  Sir,  the 
only  importance  of  Fol- 
ligny is  as  the  junction  of 
several  lines,  and  it  has 
a  great  horse-fair  in  June 
every  year. 


J.B.  Oh!  I  didn't  know 
that. 


sie  ;  je  rentre  a  Avranches 
tout  betement  *. 

Le  soir  le  pere  Fauvet 
vient  a  I'h6tel.  John  Bull 
le  paye  et  le  lendemain  il 
part  pour  Granville,  ou  il 
ne  s'arrete  que  jusqu'au 
lendemain  matin. 

II  admire  les  Granvil- 
laises  et  la  ville  de  granit, 
et  part  pour  Coutances  le 
lendemain  par  le  train  de 
huit  heures  quarante-cinq. 
II  arrive  a  Folligny  a  neuf 
heures  une  minute,  et  pen- 
dant les  treize  minutes 
qu'on  s'y  arrete  il  y  a  2  le 
dialogue  suivant  avec  im 
voyageur  qui,  comme  lui, 
attend  un  train  sur  le  quai. 

J.  B.  £a  n'a  pas  Fair  tres 
important  cette  bourgade. 

Voyageur.  En  eifet,  Mon- 
sieur, Folligny  n'a  d'im- 
portance  que  parce  que 
c'est  1'embranchement  de 
plusieurs  lignes  et  aussi 
parce  que,  tous  les  ans,  au 
mois  de  juin,  il  s'y  tient 
une  important e  foire  aux 
chevaux. 

J.  B.  Ah  vraiment,  je 
ne  savais  pas  9a. 


1  Tout  Mtement  means  *  quite  simply,' '  without  deviating  from 
the  plain  road.' 

2 II  y  a,  meaning  '  there  is,' '  there  are,'  is  pronounced  il  ya.  In 
this  case  it  is  pronounced  il  y  «,  with  a  distinct  stress  on  tlie  y. 
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'Railway  employe.  Travel- 
lers for  Coutances,  St.  L6, 
Lison,  take  your  seats  ! 

J.  B.  to  the  traveller. 
Good  morning,  Sir. 

Trav.  Good  morning,  Sir. 


Employe.  Les  voyageurs 
pour  Coutances,  St.-L6, 
Lison,  en.  voiture ! 

J.  B.  au  voyagcur.  Mon- 
sieur, je  vous  salue  1. 

Foyageur.  Bonj  our,  Mon- 
sieur. 


AT  COUTANCES. 

J.  B.  reaches  Coutances 
in  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

J.  B.  to  a  Railway  Em- 
ploye :  I  shall  leave  by 
the  4.18  train,  and  want 
to  leave  my  luggage  in 
the  cloak-room.  Here's 
my  portmanteau,  and  I 
have  a  trunk  in  the  luggage 
van. 

Employe.  You  need  not 
trouble  about  your  trunk, 
Sir ;  you  will  claim  it  with 
your  luggage  ticket  when 
you  return. 

/.  B.  Thank  you.  Will 
you  kindly  tell  me  the 
shortest  way  to  walk  up  to 
the  cathedral  ? 

Empl.  Go  down  the  road 
straight  before  you,  and  at 
the  end  turn  to  the  right, 
then  straight  in  front  of 
you  you  will  see  the  road. 


A  COUTANCES. 

J.  B.  arrive  a  Coutances 
en  trois  quarts  d'hcurc. 

J.  B.  a  nti  employe  : 
Comme  je  repartirai  d'ici 
par  le  train  de  quatre 
heures  dix-huit,  je  veux 
laisser  mes  bagages  au 
depot.  Voici  ma  valise, 
mais  j'ai  aussi  une  malle 
aux  bagages. 

Employe.  Inutile  de  vous 
occuper  de  votre  malle, 
Monsieur,  vous  la  recla- 
merez  avec  le  bulletin 
quand  vous  reviendrez  2. 

J.  B.  Merci.  Dites-moi 
done  quel  est  le  plus  court 
pour  monter  a  la  cathe- 
drale  ? 

Empl.  Descendez-la  tout 
droit,  puis,  au  bout  de  la 
route,  tournez  a  droite ; 
vous  verrez  la  route  droit 
devant  vous.  Quand  vous 


1  Note  this  somewhat  formal  way  of  taking  leave  of  persons 
you  are  not  much  acquainted  with. 

2  See  note  2,  p.  52. 
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When  you  are  at  the  top 
of  the  slope  you  will  be 
quite  close  to  the  cathedral. 
J.  13.  Thank  you  ;  much 
obliged. 


sere/  au  haut1  de  la  montee 
vous  serez  a  deux  pas  de 
la  cathedrale. 

J.  B.  Merci,  merci  bien ! 


John  Bull  visits  the 
cathedral,  takes  a  stroll  in 
the  town,  and  has  a  bit  of 
something  to  eat.  After 
breakfast  he  visits  the 
Museum  and  the  public 
gardens.  On  the  right- 
hand  side,  in  the  garden, 
lie  finds  a  superb  lime- 
tree  avenue,  from  whence 
a  charming  prospect  is 
descried,  and  some  ivy- 
mantled  arcades,  remnants 
of  an  aqueduct  of  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

After  this  he  quietly 
returns  to  the  station,  and, 
on  the  way,  indulges  in 
another  soliloquy. 


John  Bull  va  voir  la 
cathedrale, fait  un tour  dans 
la  ville,  et  mange  1111  mor- 
ceau.  Apres  son  dejeuner  il 
va  au  Musee  et  au  jardin 
public.  A  droite  du  jardin 
il  trouve  une  superbe  allee 
de  tilleuls,  d'ou  Ton  de- 
couvre  une  vue  charmante, 
en  meme  temps  que  quel- 
ques  arcades  couvertes  de 
lierre,  restes  d'un  aque- 
duc  du  xiii^me  (treizieme) 
siecle. 

Cela  fait,  il  revient  tran- 
quil lement  a  la  gare  et  en 
chemin  se  livre  a  un  autre 
monologue. 


Now,  then !  shall  I  or 
shall  I  not  stop  at  St.  Lo  ? 
I  stopped  there  two  years 
ago.  Upon  my  word,  I 
think  it  will  be  just  as  well 
to  go  at  once  to  Bayeux. 
And  yet  there  are  the  old 
houses  and  the  cathedral 


Voyons  !  m'arreterai-je 
on  lie  m'arreterai-je  pas  a 
St.-L6  ?  Je  m'y  suis  arrete 
il  y  a  deux  ans.  Ma  foi, 
je  crois  que  je  ferai  aussi 
bien  de  pousser  tout  de 
suite  jusqu'a  Bayeux. 
Ce pendant  il  y  a  les  vieilles 


1  Au  haul,  pronounced  o,  o  with  a  slight  pause  between.    The 
o  has  the  sound  of  o  in  *  no.' 
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to  be  seen.  True,,  but  I 
know  them  as  well  as  I 
know  my  A  B  C.  Well !  all 
things  considered,  I'll  leave 
St.  L6  alone,  and  will  go  to 
Bayeux  and  sleep  there. 


maisons  et  la  cathedrale  a 
voir.  Oui,  mais  je  les 
connais  comme  ma  poche. 
Eh  bien  !  ma  foi,  toute  re- 
flexion faite,  jebrule  St.-L6 
et  vais  coucher  a  Bayeux. 


AT  THE  STATION. 

J.  B.  Porter !  here  is 
my  luggage  ticket,  and 
my  cloak-room  receipt. 
Kindly  register  my  trunk 
for  Bayeux. 

Porter.  All  right,  Sir; 
here  is  the  new  ticket. 

J.  B.  Thanks,  here  is 
something  for  you. 

Porter.  Thank  you,  Sir. 

Railway  employe :  Pas- 
sengers for  St.  L6,  Lison, 
Cherbourg,  Bayeux,  Caen, 
take  your  seats  ! 


A  LA  GARE. 

/.  B.  Facteur  !  voici  mon 
bulletin  de  bagage  et  mon 
bulletin  de  depot.  Vous 
enregistrerez  mamallepour 
Bayeux *. 

Facteur.  Bien,  M'sieur. 
Voici  le  nouveau  bulletin. 

/.  B.  Merci,  tenez  ! 

Facteur.  Merci,  M'sieur. 

Employe  du  chemin  de  fcr. 
Les  voyage urs  pour  St.-L6, 
Lison,  Cherbourg,  Bayeux, 
Caen,  en  voiture  ! 


The  train  which  John 
Bull  has  taken  being  a  par- 
liamentary train,  he  does 
not  reach  Lison  until  five 
minutes  past  six  p.m.  At 
Lison  he  changes,  gets  into 
the  Cherbourg-Paris  train, 
and  arrives  at  Bayeux  at 
twenty-nine  minutes  past 
seven. 


Le  train  qu'a  pris  John 
Bull  etant  un  train-omni- 
bus, il  n'arrive  a  Lison  qu'a 
six  heures  cinq  minutes  du 
soir.  A  Lison  il  change  de 
train,  monte  dans  le  train 
de  Cherbourg  a  Paris,  et 
arrive  a  Bayeux  a  sept 
heures  vingt-neuf. 


1  See  note  2,  p.  52. 
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AT  BAYEUX. 

J.  B.  to  the  'bus  driver1. 
Conductor,  here  is  my  lug- 
gage ticket. 

Conductor.  All  right,  Sir. 
Where  do  you  put  up,  Sir  ? 

/.  B.  At  the  Luxem- 
bourg Hotel.  When  are 
we  off? 

Cond.  As  soon  as  I  get 
your  trunk. 


A  BAYEUX. 

J.  B.  au  conducteur  de 
V omnibus.  Conducteur,  voici 
mon  bulletin  de  bagages. 

Conducteur.  Tres  bien, 
M'sieur.  Ou  M'sieur  de- 
scend-il  ? 

/.  B.  A  1'hotel  du  Lux- 
embourg. Quand  partons- 
nous  ? 

Cond.  Nous  partirons 
aussitot  que  j'aurai  votre 
malle. 


J.  B.  at  the  hotel.  Good 
evening,  Sir. 

Hotel  proprietor.  Good 
evening,  Sir.  Have  you 
dined,  Sir? 

J.  B.  No,  not  yet. 

H.  P.  If  you  will  kindly 
step  into  the  dining-room 
your  dinner  will  be  served 
in  a  few  minutes. 

J.  B.  All  right,  thank 
you.  You'll  give  me  a  good 
room,  won't  you  ? 

H.  P.    First-rate    room. 


Francois.  Yes,  Sir. 
H.  P.    You'll   give   this 
gentleman  No.  2  room. 


J.B.  al'hotel.  Bonjour2, 
Monsieur. 

Mattre  d' hotel.  Bonjour, 
Monsieur.  Monsieur  a-t-il 
dine? 

J.  B.  Non,  pas  encore. 

M.  d'hotel.  Alors,  si 
Monsieur  veut  bien  passer 
a  la  salle  a  manger,  on 
lui  servira  a  diner  dans  un 
instant. 

/.  B.  Tres  bien,  merci. 
Vous  me  donnerez  une 
bonne  chambre,  n'est-ce 
pas? 

M.  d'hotel.  Une  chambre 
excellente.  Francois ! 

Francois.  Via,  M'sieur ! 

M.  d'hotel.  Vous  mettrez 
Monsieur  au  No.  2. 


1  The  ' driver'  is  also  the  ' conductor.' 

2  In  France  people  say  bonjour  throughout  the  day  and  until 
it  gets  dark. 
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Francois.  All  right,  Sir. 
Speaking  to  John  Bull.  Will 
you  come  upstairs,  Sir? 


Francois.  Bien,  M'sieur. 
ParlantaJohnBuU.  Voulez- 
vous  monter,  Monsieur  ? 


John  Bull  goes  up  to 
his  room,  brushes  his  hair 
and  his  clothes,  washes  his 
hands  and  face  (in  Fr.  face 
and  hands),&nd  comes  down 
into  the  dining-room,  where 
there  only  remains  a  single 
traveller  finishing  his  din- 
ner. 

After  dinner,  John  Bull 
goes  for  a  stroll,  smokes  his 
pipe,  and,  as  the  weather 
looks  stormy,  he  returns 
to  the  hotel  and  goes  to 
bed  early. 

Next  morning,  the  sun- 
shine penetrates  into  his 
room  and  wakes  him  up. 

He  gets  up.  It  is  only 
half-past  seven. 

After  taking  his  cafe  ait, 
lait,  he  goes  for  a  stroll  in 
the  town,  which  he  finds 
full  of  people.  It  happens 
to  be  market-day  at  Bay- 
eux. 


John  Bull  monte  dans  sa 
chambre,  se  donne  un  coup 
de  peigne,  se  brosse,  se  lave 
la  figure  et  les  mains,  et 
descend  dans  la  salle  & 
manger,  ou  il  n'y  a  plus 
qu'un  seul  voyageur  qui 
fiiiit  de  diner. 

Apres  le  diner  John  Bull 
fait  un  tour,  fume  sa  pipe, 
et,  comme  le  temps  est 
a  1'orage,  il  rentre  a  1' hotel 
et  se  couche  de  bonne 
heure. 

Le  lendemaiii  matin  il 
est  reveille  par  le  soleil, 
dont  les  rayons  penetrent 
dans  sa  chambre. 

II  se  leve.  II  n'est  que 
sept  heures  et  demie. 

Apres  avoir  pris  son  cafe 
an  lait,  il  va  faire  un  tour 
dans  la  ville,  qu'il  trouve 
pleine  de  monde.  En  effet 
c'est  jour  de  marche  a 
Bayeux. 


JOHN  BULL'S  SOLILOQUY. 

What  a  lot  of  people  ! 
what  a  crowd  !  How  funny 
they  are,  all  these  Norman 


MONOLOGUE  DE  JOHN  BULL. 

Que  de  monde  !  quelle 
foule  !  Sont-ils  droles  tons 
ces  gars  normands  avec 
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fellows  with  long  blue 
blouses,  and  their  sticks 
fastened  to  their  wrist  by 
a  leather  thong !  For  all 
that,  they  seem  very  well 
off.  What  tall  fellows  they 
are  !  My  fellow-country- 
men, who  think  all  the 
French  are  little  manikins 
four  feet  high,  would  do 
well  to  come  here.  What 
big  chaps  one  sees  every- 
where !  Wliat  shoulders  ! 
What  chests  !  What  sten- 
torian voices  !  Halloa  ! 
there's  one  pulling  out 
his  purse  from  under  his 
blouse  !  My  word,  it  is 
well  lined.  All  these  pea- 
sants seem  to  be  very  com- 
fortably off. 


leurs  grandes  blouses 
bleues  et  leurs  batons 
attaches  an  poignet  par 
ime  laiiiere  de  cuir  !  £a  ne 
les  empeche  pas  d'avoir 
1'air  rudement  cossu. 
Que-ls  grands  gaillards ! 
Mes  compatriotes,  qui 
croieiit  que  tons  les  Fran- 
cais  soiit  des  petits  bons- 
hommes  de  quatre  pieds 
de  haut,  feraient  bieri  de 
venir  ici.  Quels  grands 
diables  on  voit  partout ! 
"Ett  ces  epaules !  et  ces 
poitrines  !  Et  quelles  voix 
de  Stentor  !  Tiens,eii  voila 
un  qui  tire  sa  bourse  de 
dessoiis  sa  blouse  !  Elle  est, 
ma  foi,  bien  garnie,  sa 
bourse.  Tons  ces  paysans- 
la  semblent  avoir  du  foin 
dans  leurs  bottes. 


John  Bull  comes  back  to 
breakfast  at  half-past  ten. 
In  the  afternoon  he  goes 
to  the  library. 


John  Bull  rentre  pour 
dejeuner  a  dix  heures  et 
demie.  L'apres-midi  il  va 
visiter  la  bibliotheque. 


J.  B.  to  the  porter.  Is 
the  library  open  ? 

Porter.  Yes,  Sir.  No 
doubt  you  wish  first  to  see 
Queen  Matilda's  tapestry? 


J.  B.  au  concierge.  La 
bibliotheque  est-elle  on- 
verte  ? 

Concierge.  Oui,  M'sieur. 
M'sieur  desire,  sans  doute, 
voir  d'abord  la  tapisserie 
de  la  reine  Mathilde  ? 
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J.  B.  Certainly.  Where 
is  the  Englishman  who 
does  not  feel  an  interest 
in  this  historic  piece  of 
tapestry  ? 

Porter.  Well,  Sir,  pray 
wait  a  moment,  until  I  have 
opened  the  shutters,  for 
they  are  kept  closed  as 
much  as  possible  to  prevent 
the  light  and  the  sun  from 
spoiling  the  f  tapisserie.' 
I  will  now  leave  you  alone. 
Have  you  a  guide-book  ? 

J.  B.  Yes,  I  have  the 
story  of  the  '  tapisserie,' 
by  a  Bayeux  man. 


J.  B.  Ah,  certainement. 
Quel  est  1' Anglais  qui  lie 
s'interesse  pas  a  cette  ta- 
pisserie historique  ? 

Concierge.  Alors,M'sieur, 
attendez  un  instant  que 
j'ouvre  les  volets,  car  on 
les  tient  fermes  le  plus 
possible  pour  empecher  la 
lumiere  et  le  soleil  de  gater 
la  tapisserie.  Je  vais  main- 
tenant  vous  laisser  seul. 
M'sieur  a-t-il  un  guide  ? 

J.  B.  Oui,  j'ai  une  his- 
toire  de  la  tapisserie  par 
un  Bayeusain. 


John  Bull,  when  left 
alone,  inspects  this  curious 
piece  of  work  of  world- 
wide renown.  His  guide- 
book informs  him  that  this 
( tapisserie  '  is  said  to  have 
been  worked  by  Queen 
Matilda  and  the  ladies  of 
her  court. 

This  f  tapisserie/  which 
is  70  metres  long  and  50 
centimetres  in  height,  por- 
trays, in  58  pictures,  the 
principal  events  of  the 
conquest  of  England  by 
the  Normans.  In  reality 
it  is  only  a  plain  piece  of 
embroidery  on  a  white 
ground,  the  drawing  of 


John  Bull,laisse  seul,  ex- 
amine ce  curieux  ouvrage, 
dont  la  reputation  est  uni- 
versel.  Son  guide  lui 
apprend  que  cette  tapis- 
serie est  supposee  avoir  ete 
brodee  par  la  reine  Ma- 
thilde  et  les  dames  de  sa 
cour. 

Cette  tapisserie,  longue 
de  70  metres  et  haute  de 
50  centimetres,  retrace,  en 
58  tableaux,  les  principaux 
evenements  de  la  conqtiete 
de  1'Angleterre  par  les 
Normands.  En  realite 
cette  tapisserie  n' est  qu'une 
simple  broderie  sur  fond 
blanc,  dont  le  dessin  est 
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which  is  marked  out  by 
a  woollen  outline,  though 
some  of  the  figures  are 
partly  shaded. 


indique  par  des  contours 
en  laine,bien  quequelques- 
imes  des  figures  soient 
remplies. 


After  carefully  inspect- 
ing this  precious  relic,, 
John  Bull  repairs  to  the 
superb  Cathedral  and  the 
bishop's  palace.  The  next 
day  he  leaves  Bayeux  for 
Caen.  He  stops  in  this 
fine  city  just  long  enough 
to  visit,  once  more,  its 
grand  churches,  and  starts 
in  the  evening  to  spend 
the  night  at  Falaise. 

On  the  way  a  traveller 
gets  up,  with  whom  John 
Bull  begins  a  conversation, 
or  rather  the  traveller 
breaks  the  ice. 


Apres  avoir  bien  examin6 
cette  precieuse  relique, 
John  Bull  se  rend  a  la 
superbe  cathedral e  de  Ba- 
yeux et  a  rcveche.  Le 
lendemain  il  quitte  Bayeux 
pour  aller  a  Caen.  II  ne 
s'arretedans  cette  jolieville 
que  juste  le  temps  neces- 
saire  pour  en  voir,  encore 
une  fois,  les  superbes 
eglises,  et  en  repart  le  soir 
pour  aller  coucher  a  Falaise. 

En  route  il  monte  un 
voyageur,  avec  qui  John 
Bull  entame  la  conversa- 
tion, ou  plutot  c'est  le 
voyageur  qui  rompt  la  glace 
le  premier. 


Traveller.  Fine  weather, 
Sir,  isn't  it  ? 

/.  B.  Yes,  very  fine  ;  but 
very  warm  the  last  few 
days. 

Tr.  Especially  when  you 
have  a  good  deal  of  travel- 
ling. 

J.  B.  You  don't  travel 
for  your  amusement,  then  ? 

Tr.  Certainly  not ;  I  am 


Voyageur.  Joli  temps, 
Monsieur,  n'est-ce  pas  ? 

J.  B.  Oui,  bienjoli,  mais 
fort  chaud  depuis  quel- 
ques  jours. 

Voy.  Surtout  quand  il 
faut  courir  a  droite  et  a 
gauche. 

J.  B.  Vous  ne  voyagez 
done  pas  pour  votre  plaisir? 

Voy.  Ah,   ma    foi    non, 
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rather  tired  of  travelling, 
for  I  have  been  on  the 
road  for  nearly  thirty  years. 


J.  B.  You  travel  on 
business  ? 

Tr.  Yes,  I  am  a  com- 
mercial traveller. 

J.  B.  Do  you  visit  the 
whole  of  France  ? 

Tr.  No,  not  now,  but 
I  did  formerly.  I  used  to 
work  chiefly  the  South  and 
East ;  but  for  the  last  ten 
years  or  thereabouts  I  have 
visited  mostly  the  North, 
the  West,  and  the  Midlands. 

J.  13.  What  do  you  really 
mean  by  the  North  and 
the  \Vest  ? 

Tr.  In  business  we 
call  North :  Flanders  and 
Picardy;  West:  Normandy 
and  Brittany. 

J.  13.  I  thought  Nor- 
mandy was  a  part  of  the 
North. 

Tr.  Not  at  all,  it  is 
what  we  call  the  West ; 
and  besides,  if  you  look  up 
a  map  of  France  you'll  see 
that  Normandy,  and  espe- 
cially Brittany,  are  much 
more  southerly  than  the 
departments  included  in 
Flanders  and  Picardy. 


et  je  suis  assez  fatigue  des 
voyages,  car  voila  bientot 
trente  ans  que  je  roule  ma 
bosse  (literally,  I  roll  my 
hump  about). 

J.  13.  Vous  voyagez  pour 
le  commerce  ? 

Voy.  Oui,  je  suis  voya- 
geur  de  commerce. 

J.  13.  Est-ce  que  vous 
faites  toute  la  France  ? 

Voy.  Non,pas  main  tenant, 
mais  je  1'ai  faite.  Autrc- 
fois  je  faisais  surtout  le 
Midi  et  1'Est,  mais  depuis 
une  dizaine  d'annees  je  fais 
surtout  le  Nord,  1' Quest  et 
le  Centre. 

J.  B.  Qu'entendez-vous 
exactement  par  le  Nord  et 
1'  Quest  ? 

Voy.  Dans  le  commerce 
nous  entendons  par  Nord 
les  Flandres  et  la  Picardie, 
et  par  Quest  la  Normandie 
et  la  Bretagne. 

J.  B.  Je  croyais  que  la 
Normandie  faisait  parti e 
du  Nord. 

Voy.  Non,  pas  du  tout, 
c'est  ce  que  nous  appelons 
1' Quest,  et  d'ailleurs,si  vous 
consultez  une  carte  de 
France,  vous  verrez  que  la 
Normandie,  et  la  Bretagne 
surtout,  sont  bien  plus  au 
sud  que  les  departemeiits 
formant  les  Flandres  et  la 
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A  great  part  of  Normandy 
is  even  further  south  than 
Paris.  Evreux,Falaise,Vire, 
Granville  are  almost  on  the 
same  parallel  as  Paris,  and 
nearly  all  the  department 
of  Orne  is  further  south 
than  that  of  the  Seine.  As 
for  Brittany,  there  is  not  a 
single  point  in  it  which  is  not 
more  southerly  than  Paris. 


J.  B.  (consulting  his  Chaix 
Guide-Book}.  It  is  quite 
right ;  I  see  that,  whilst 
Paris  is  nearly  49°  north 
latitude,  Nantes  is  only 
47°. 


Tr.  You  might  add  that 
Nantes  enjoys  a  magnifi- 
cent climate,  thanks  to  its 
more  southern  situation, 
and  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sea.  All  sorts  of 
fruits  grow  there,  even 
lemons. 

J.  B.  We  are  at  Falaise, 
I  suppose. 

Tr.  No,  Sir ;  there  is  one 
more  station  to  pass  before 
getting  there. 

J.  B.  Do  you  make  a 
long  stay  at  Falaise  ? 

Tr.  No,  only  till  to-mor- 
row, for  I  do  not  do  any 


Picardie.  II  y  a  meme 
une  bonne  partie  de  la 
Normandie  qui  est  plus  au 
midi  que  Paris.  Evreux, 
Falaise,  Vire,Granville,  sont 
a  pen  pres  sur  le  meme 
parallele  que  Paris,  et  pres- 
que  tout  le  departement 
de  1'Orne  est  plus  au  midi 
que  celuide  la  Seine.  Quant 
a  la  Bretagne,  il  n'en  est 
pas  un  seul  point  qui  lie 
soit  plus  au  midi  que  Paris. 

J.  B.  (consultant  son  Guide 
Chaix).  C'est  ma  foi  vrai, 
et  je  vois  que  tandis  que 
Paris  est  a  pres  de  49° 
(quarante-neuf  degres)  de 
latitude  Nord,  Nantes  n'est 
qu'a  47°  (quarante  -  sept 
degres). 

Foy.  Et  vous  pourriez 
ajouter  que  Nantes  jouit 
d'un  climat  superbe,  grace 
a  sa  position  plus  au  midi, 
et  au  voisinage  de  la  mer. 
Tons  les  fruits  y  poussent, 
voire  meme  les  citrons. 

J.  B.  Ah,  nous  arrivons 
a  Falaise,  je  crois. 

For/.  Non,  Monsieur;  il 
y  a  encore  une  gare  a  passer 
avant  d'y  arriver. 

J.  B.  Restez-vous  long- 
temps  a  Falaise  ? 

Voy.  Non,  jusqu'a  de- 
main  seulemeiit,  car  je  n'y 
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business  there,  and  in  fact 
I  have  nothing  to  do  at 
Falaise,  and  only  come  to 
have  a  look  at  the  Guibray 
fair. 

J.  B.  What  is  this  fair  ? 

Tr.  Don't  you  know  the 
Guibray  fair,  the  largest 
horse-fair  in  the  whole  of 
France — perhaps  in  the 
world  ? 

/.  B.  I  think  I  have 
heard  it  mentioned,  but 
there  are  so  many  horse- 
fairs  in  Normandy  that  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  re- 
member them  all. 

Tr.  True ;  but  the  Gui- 
bray fair  is  by  a  long  way 
the  first,  and  lasts  seven 
whole  days,  and  sometimes 
even  longer.  Horses  of 
every  description  are  to  be 
seen  there. 

/.  B.  Then  you  take  an 
interest  in  horses  ? 

Tr.  Yes,  great  interest, 
but  only  as  an  amateur. 

J.  B.  Just  like  me;  and 
I  am  very  glad  indeed  to 
hear  that  the  fair  is  now 
open,  for  it  must  be  well 
worth  seeing. 

Tr.  Then  you  only  came 
to  see  Falaise  ? 


fais  pas  d'affaires,  et,  a  dire 
vrai,  je  n'ai  qu'y  faire  et 
j'y  viens  seulement  pour 
voir  la  foire  de  Guibray. 

J.  B.  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est 
que  cette  foire  ? 

Voy.  Comment,  vous  ne 
connaissez  pas  la  foire  de 
Guibray,  la  plus  grande 
foire  aux  chevaux  de  toute 
la  France,  et  peut-etre  du 
monde  ? 

J.  B.  Je  crois,  en  effet, 
en  avoir  entendu  parler, 
mais  il  y  a  tant  de  foires 
aux  chevaux  en  Norman- 
die  qu'on  ne  peut  guere 
se  les  rappeler  toutes. 

Voy.  C'est  vrai ;  seule- 
ment la  foire  de  Guibray 
prend  le  pas  sur  toutes 
les  autres,  et,  de  plus,  elle 
dure  sept  jours  pleins,  et 
quelquefois  meme  plus. 
On  y  voit  des  chevaux  de 
toutes  les  categories. 

J.  B.  Alors  vous  vous 
interessez  aux  chevaux  ? 

Voy.  Oui,beaucoup,mais 
seulement  en  amateur. 

J.  B.  C'est  comme  moi ; 
et  ma  foi  je  suis  bien  con- 
tent d'apprendre  que  cette 
foire  a  lieu,  car  cela  doit 
valoir  la  peine  d'etre  vu. 

Voy.  Alors  vous  veniez 
seulement  pour  voirFalaise? 
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J.  13.  That  was  all.  I 
am  fond  of  the  little  town, 
the  birthplace  of  William 
the  Conqueror. 

Tr.  So  am  I.  Oh  !  now 
we  are  at  Falaise. 

J.  B.  Where  do  you  put 
up? 

Tr.  At  the  Hotel  de 
Normandie. 

J.  B.  So  do  I.  I  have 
been  told  it  is  about  the 
only  good  one  at  Falaise. 

Tr.  It  is  certainly  the 
best. 

J.  B.  Then  we  need  not 
say  good-bye. 


/.  B.  Rien  que  pour  ca. 
J'aime  cette  petite  ville, 
patrie  de  Guillaume  le 
Conquerant. 

Voy.  Et  moi  aussi.  Ah, 
cette  fois  nous  arrivons. 

/.  B.  A  quel  hotel  de- 
scendez-vous  ? 

Voy.  A  1' Hotel  de  Nor- 
mandie. 

J.B.  Etmoiaussi.  Onm'a 
dit  que  c'etait  a  pen  pres 
le  seul  bon  hotel  a  Falaise. 

Voy.  C'est,  ma  foi,  vrai. 

J.  B.  Alors  nous  n'avons 
pas  besoin  de  nous  dire  au 
revoir. 


John  Bull  visits  Falaise 
and  goes  to  the  Guibray 
fair  with  his  travelling 
companion.  He  is  shown 
the  house  where,  it  is  said, 
Robert  saw  Arlette,  the 
tanner's  daughter,  who,  in 
1027,  became  the  mother 
of  William  the  Conqueror. 
From  Falaise  he  returns 
to  Mezidon,  where  he  again 
gets  on  to  the  Caen  and 
Paris  line,  and  goes  straight 
to  Evreux,  where  he  spends 
the  day  in  viewing  the 
Roman  antiquities  of  the 
Evreux  Museum.  Among 
these  he  specially  notices 


John  Bull  visite  Falaise 
et  va  a  la  foire  de  Guibray 
avec  son  compagnon  de 
voyage.  On  lui  montre  la 
maison  ou,  dit-on,  Robert 
vit  Arlette,  la  fille  du 
tanneur,  qui  devint,  en 
1027,  la  mere  de  Guillaume 
le  Conquerant.  De  Fa- 
laise il  revient  a  Mezidon, 
ou  il  rejoint  la  ligne  de 
Caen  a  Paris,  et  se  rend 
directement  a  Evreux,  ou 
il  passe  la  journee  a 
inspector  les  aiitiquites 
romaines  du  Musee  d'E- 
vreux,aunombre  desquelles 
il  remarque  surtout  line 
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a  magnificent  glass  cup, 
and  two  bronze  statuettes, 
one  of  which  represents 
Apollo,  and  the  other 
Jupiter  Stator. 

He  does  not  forget  the 
cathedral,  nor  the  belfry 
tower,  nor  the  magnificent 
walks  which  make  Evreux 
such  a  pleasant  place  to 
stay  at. 

The  next  day  he  leaves 
Evreux  at  eight  minutes 
past  twelve,  and  reaches 
the  St.  Lazare  station, 
Paris,  at  five  minutes  past 
two  p.m. 


superbe  coupe  de  verre  et 
deux  statuettes  de  bronze, 
dont  1'une  represente 
Apollon  et  1'autre  Jupiter 
Stator. 

II  n'oublie  ni  la  cathe- 
drale,  ni  le  beffroi,  ni  les 
magnifiques  promenades 
qui  font  d'Evreux  un  sejour 
si  agreable. 

Le  lendemain  il  quitte 
Evreux  a  midi  huit,  et 
arrive  &  la  gare  St. -Lazare, 
Paris,  a  deux  heures  cinq 
du  soir. 


JOHN  BULL  IN  PARIS. 

The  first  thing  he  does 
on  reaching  Paris  is  to 
secure  a  four-wheeler.  He 
comes  out  of  the  station, 
finds  cabs  in  the  court- 
yard, engages  a  driver 
and  asks  him  for  his 
number. 


JOHN  BULL  A  PARIS. 

La  premiere  chose  qu'il 
fait  en  arrivant  a  Paris  c'est 
de  s'assurer  d'un  fiacre. 
A  cet  effet  il  sort  de  la 
gare,  trouve  des  fiacres 
dans  la  cour,  retient  un 
des  cochers,  a  qui  il  de- 
mande  son  numero  \ 


1  Every  Paris  hackney-coachman  is  supplied  with  little  bills 
giving  the  cab-fares  and  regulations.  These  bills  bear  in  large 
figures  the  coachman's  number.  Coachmen  are  supposed  to 
hand  one  of  these  bills  to  each  *  fare,'  and,  if  they  generally  do  so 
when  they  have  to  deal  with  Parisians,  they  act  differently 
with  strangers.  Hence,  when  taking  a  cab,  always  say  to  the 
coachman,  Votre  numero  ?  or  Donnez-moi  volre  numero — *  Your 
number,1  or  '  Give  me  your  number.'  Paris  cab  fares  are 
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Next  he  comes  back  to 
claim  his  luggage,  and  a  por- 
ter takes  it  to  the  cab.  He 
gives  the  driver  his  address 
and  starts  for  the  hotel, 
not  an  hotel  patronized  by 
English  people,  but  a  really 
French  hotel — John  Bull's 
opinion  being  that  when 
one  travels  abroad  one 
should  have  as  little  as 
possible  to  do  with  one's 
own  countrymen. 


Cela  fait,  il  vient  re- 
clamer  ses  bagages  qu'un 
facteur  porte  a  la  voiture. 
II  donne  1'adresse  au  cocher 
et  part  pour  son  hotel, 
non  pas  un  hotel  frequente 
par  les  Anglais,  mais  un 
hotel  bien  francais — John 
Bull  etant  d'avis  que  lors- 
qu'on  va  a  1'etranger  on 
doit  se  frotter  le  moins 
possible  aux  gens  de  son 
propre  pays. 


usually  as  follows  :  From  6  a.m.  in  summer  or  7  a.m.  in  winter 

until  half-past  twelve  at  night : 

La  course  (that  is  the  run  between  two  places)    1  fr.  .50 
L'heure  (by  the  hour)  .....         2  frs. 
From  half-past  twelve  at  night  until  6  a.m.  in  summer  or 

7  a.m.  in  winter  : 


La  course 
L'heure 


2  fr.  25 
2  fr.  50 


The  above  fares  are  those  within  the  fortifications  of  Paris. 
Beyond  the  fortifications,  and  including  such  places  as  :  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  Bois  de  Vincennes,  Arcueil,  Aubervilliers,  Bagneux, 
Bagnolet,  Boulogne-sur-Seine,  Charenton,  Clichy,  Gentilly, 
Issy,  Ivry,  Les  Lilas,  Les  Pres-Saint-Gervais,  Levallois-Perret, 
Malakoff,  Montreuil,  Montrouge,  Neuilly,  Pantin,  Romainville, 
St. -Denis,  St.-Mande,  St.-Maurice,  St.-Ouen,  Vanves,  Villejuif, 
Vincennes,  the  fares  are  : 

From  6  a.m.  in  summer  (April  1 -September  31)  until  twelve 
at  night,  and  from  6  a.m.  in  winter  (October  1 -March  31) 
until  10  p.m. : 

L'heure — 2  frs.  50,  if  the  traveller  returns  to  Paris  with  the 
carriage.  If  he  does  not  return  with  it  he  must  pay  1  fr.  beyond 
what  is  already  due. 

A  carriage  taken  outside  the  fortifications  is  charged  for  at 
the  rate  of  2  frs.  per  hour. 

Luggage  is  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  25  centimes  per  package 
placed  outside,  up  to  75  centimes  for  three  or  more  packages. 

N.B.  It  is  the  custom  to  give  the  cabman  a  pourboire  (a  tip), 
which  is  usually  30  centimes,  for  a  course.  The  longer  the  time 
the  larger  the  tip. 
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He    does    not    come   to 
Paris    to    find     a    second 


II  ne  vient  pas  a  Paris 
pour  y  retrouver  Londres, 


London,,    or    to    converse  ni  pour    y  parler    anglais, 

with   English  people,,  but  mais     pour     y     vivre     en 

to  live   as  a  Parisian  and  Parisien  et  y  parler  fran- 

speak  French.  cais. 


On  reaching  his    hotel 
he  sends  for  the  laundress. 


Aussitot  arrive  a  son 
hotel  il  fait  demander  la 
blanchisseuse. 


J.  B.  (to  the  waiter^.  I  say, 
waiter,  as  I  have  a  few 
things  to  be  washed  you 
can  tell  the  laundress  to 
call  either  this  evening  or 
to-morrow. 

Waiter.  Are  you  in.  a 
hurry  for  them  ? 

J.  B.  No,  I  shall  stay 
here  several  days. 

W.  Then  to-morrow 
morning  will  do.  It  is 
the  day  the  laundress  al- 
ways calls.  Will  you 
kindly  make  a  list  of  your 
things,  and  I  will  hand  it 
to  her. 

J.  B.  Very  well ;  but,  if 
she  comes  when  I  am  out, 
tell  her  to  be  very  careful 
with  my  shirts,  and  not  to 


J.  B.  (sadressant  an  gar- 
Dites  done,  gar9<m, 
comme  j'ai  du  linge  a  faire 
blanchir,  vous  pourrez  faire 
dire  a  la  blanchisseuse  de 
passer  ce  soir  on  demain. 

Gargon.  £a  presse-t-il, 
Monsieur  ? 

J.  B.  Oh  non  ;  je  suis  ici 
pour  plusieurs  jours. 

Gar.  Alors,  M'sieur,  de- 
main  matin  fera  1'aflaire. 
C'est  le  jour  que  la  blan- 
chisseuse passe  toujours. 
Vous  voudrez  bien  faire 
la  note  de  votre  linge  et 
je  lui  donnerai '. 

/.  B.  Tres  bien ;  mais 
dans  le  cas  ou  je  ne  serais 
pas  la  quand  elle  viendra, 
vous  lui  direz  de  faire  bien 


1  More  correctly:^  la  lui  donneral  (i.e.  la  note).  At  the  end  of 
the  volume  a  table  of  the  most  common  articles  likely  to  be 
sent  to  the  wash,  by  either  a  lady  or  a  gentleman,  will  be  found. 
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wash    the    colour    out    of 
them. 

W.  All  right,  Sir;  I  won't 
forget. 

/.  B.  Please  tell  me 
where  I  can  have  my  hair 
cut. 

W.  Yes,  Sir,  close  by. 
On  leaving  the  hotel  it  is 
the  third  or  fourth  door  to 
the  left.  You'll  see  the 
brass  shaving-dishes  over 
the  door. 


J.  B.    Thanks,  I   know 
a  hair-cutter's  signboard. 


JOHN  BULL  AT  THE 
HAIR-CUTTER'S. 

Figaro  (seeing  John  Bull 
come  in).  Good  morning, 
Sir.  Hair  cut,  Sir  ? 

J.  B.  Yes,  please. 

Figaro.  Kindly  sit  down 
in  this  arm-chair.  How  do 
you  want  it  cut,  Sir  ?  fairly 


attention  a  mes  chemises 
de  couleur,  et  de  ne  pas  les 
deteindre. 

Gar.  Oui,  M'sieur;  je 
n'y  manquerai  pas. 

J.  B.  Maintenant  dites- 
moi  done  ou  je  peux  me 
faire  couper  les  cheveux. 

Gar.  Tenez,  Monsieur, 
a  deux  pas  d'ici.  En  sor- 
tant  de  1'hotel  c'est  la 
troisieme  on  quatrieme 
porte  a  gauche.  Vous  ver- 
rez  les  plats  a  barbe  en 
cuivre  au-dessus  de  la 
porte. 

/.  B.  Merci ;  je  connais 
1'enseigne  des  perruquiers. 


JOHN  BULL  CHEZ  LE 
PERRUQUIER1. 

Figaro  (voyant  entrerjohn 
Bull).  Bonjour,  Monsieur. 
Monsieur  desire  se  faire 
couper  les  cheveux  ? 

J.  B.  Oui,  s'il  vous  plait. 

Figaro.  Veuillez  vous 
asseoir  dans  ce  fauteuil, 
Monsieur.  Comment  faut- 


1  Perruquier :  Many  dictionaries  persist  in  the  wilful  error 
of  calling  a  perruquier  a  'peruke-maker.'  It  may  be  well  to 
say  that  a  perruquier  is  essentially  the  'hair-dresser'  or  'barber' 
of  England,  and  nothing  else.  The  word  barbier  is  hardly  ever 
used,  whilst  perruquier  is  constantly  employed.  The  perruquier, 
who  usually  has  a  somewhat  exalted  idea  of  his  art,  often  styles 
himself  artiste  en  cheveux,  and  I  have  even  known  one  who 
printed  on  his  card  the  title  artiste  capillaire. 
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short,   or   leave    it   rather 
long  ? 

J,  B.  Not  too  much ; 
only  just  trimmed. 

-F.  You  have  a  good  head 
of  hair,  Sir,  as  fine  as  silk, 
only  a  few  hairs  turning 
grey. 

J.  B.  No  wonder  it  is 
grey.  When  a  man  is 
nearly  sixty,  there  is  no- 
thing extraordinary  in  his 
having  some  grey  hairs,  or 
even  in  his  being  quite  grey. 

F.  Certainly,  Sir,  but  as 
grey  hairs  do  not  grow 
again,  we  have  a  lotion 
which  not  only  prevents 
the  hair  from  losing  its 
original  colour,  but  makes 
it  grow  thicker. 


J.  B.  You  may  possess 
a  miraculous  hair- wash,  but 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
my  hair  may  get  grey  as 
it  pleases,  without  my 
troubling  about  it ;  and  as 
I  am  already  pretty  bald 
[literally,  as  I  have  rather 
a  fine  knee],  I  fancy  your 
hair-wash  will  be  more 
useful  to  other  people,  and 
J  won't  deprive  them  of  it. 


il  vous  les  couper  ?  un  peu 
ras  ou  les  laisser  plutot 
longs  ? 

J.  B.  Ni  trop  ni  trop 
peu,  seulement  les  ra- 
fraichir. 

F.  Monsieur  a  de  tres 
jolis  cheveux,  fins  comme 
de  la  soie,  seulement  il  y  a 
quelques  petits  cheveux 
qui  grisonnent. 

/.  B.  Je  crois  bien  qu'ils 
grisonnent.  Quand  on  a 
bientot  soixante  ans,  ce 
n'est  pas  extraordinaire 
d'avoir  des  cheveux  gris, 
ou  meme  les  cheveux  gris. 

F.  Non, Monsieur; seule- 
ment comme  les  cheveux 
gris  ne  repoussent  pas,  nous 
avons  une  eau  qui  non- 
seulement  empeche  les 
cheveux  de  perdre  leur 
couleur  primitive,  mais  qui 
encore  fait  epaissir  la  che- 
velure. 

J.  B.  II  est  possible,  en 
effet,  que  vous  ayez  une 
eau  miraculeuse,  mais  quant 
a  moi  mes  cheveux  peuvent 
grisomier  tant  qu'ils  vou- 
dront,  sans  que  je  m'en 
occupe,  et  comme  j'ai  dej& 
un  assez  joli  genou,  je  crois 
que  votre  eau  sera  plus 
utile  a  d'autres,  aussi  je  ne 
veux  pas  les  en  priver. 
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F.  Do  you  prefer  a  hard 
or  a  soft  brush  ? 

J.  72.  Whichever  you 
please  ;  I  don't  mind. 

F.  Now,  Sir,  do  you 
want  anything  on  your 
hair  ? 

J.  B.  No,  thanks,  not 
to-day.  How  much  is  it  ? 

F.   Fifty  centimes,  Sir. 

Allow  me  to  brush  your 
coat  to  remove  a  few  tiny 
hairs  that  have  fallen  on 
your  coat-collar. 

/.  B.  Thaiikyou.  Good 
morning. 

F.  Good  morning,  Sir. 
I  hope  to  see  you  again. 

( 

/.  B.  (soliloquizing).  What 
terrible  bores  these  hair- 
cutters  are  !  They  are  all 
alike,  and  they  keep  you 
on  the  rack  the  whole  time 
your  head  is  in  their  hands. 


Another  lot  of  people 
who  have  no  country. 

Now  I  must  get  some  to- 
bacco. Here's  just  what 
1  want. 


F.  Monsieur  aime-t-il 
une  brosse  dure  on  douce  ? 

J.  B.  Comme  vous  vou- 
drez,  9a  m'est  egal. 

F.  Voila,  Monsieur.  Mon- 
sieur desire-t-il  que  je  lui 
mette  quelque  chose  sur 
les  cheveux  ? 

J.  B.  Non,  merci,  pas 
aujourd'hui.  Combien  vous 
dois-je  ? 

F.  C'est  cinquante  cen- 
times, Monsieur. 

Laissez-moi  vous  donner 
un  coup  de  brosse  pour  en- 
lever  quelques  petits  che- 
veux qui  sont  tombes  sur 
le  collet  de  votre  paletot. 

J.  B.  Merci,  merci  bien. 
Bonjour,  Monsieur. 

F.  Bonjour,  Monsieur ; 
au  plaisir  de  vous  revoir. 


J.  B.  (se  parlant  a  hd- 
meme).  Sont-ils  assez  em- 
betants  ces  perruquiers!  Us 
sont  tons  les  memes,  et  ils 
vous  mettent  a  la  torture 
pendant  tout  le  temps 
qu'ils  ont  votre  tete  entre 
leurs  mains. 

Encore  une  classe  qui 
n'a  pas  de  pays. 

Maintenant  il  me  faut 
du  tabac.  Ah,  voila  juste 
mon  affaire. 
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JOHN  BULL  WALKS  INTO 
A  TOBACCONIST'S  SHOP. 

/.  B.  Two  packets  at 
fifty  centimes,  please. 

Tobacconist.  Here  you 
are,  Sir. 

J. 13.  Give  me  also  some 
cigars,  but  they  must  be 
really  good. 

Tob.  Here  are  some 
first-rate  cigars.  They  are 
really  excellent.  I  sell  a 
lot  of  them  to  the  clubs. 
They  are  as  good  as  Hava- 
nas. 

J.  B.  They  certainly  look 
good,  and  I'll  try  a  few; 
if  I  like  them,  I'll  have 
a  box. 


Tob.    Thank 


you, 


Sir 


how  many  will  you  take  ? 
/.  B.  Give  me  a  dozen. 

Tob.  We  keep  all  kinds 
of  cigarettes. 

/.  B.  No,  thank  you, 
I  never  smoke  cigarettes, 
I  always  smoke  pipes 
or  cigars.  Old  English 
smokers  like  me  seldom 
smoke  cigarettes. 


JOHN  BULL  ENTRE  DANS  UN 
BUREAU  DE  TABAC. 

/.  B.  Deux  paquets  de 
cinquante  a  fumer,  s'il  vous 
plait  \ 

Marchatid  de  tabac.  Voici, 
M'sieur. 

/.  B.  Donnez-moi  aussi 
des  cigares,  mais  des  ci- 
gares  de  choix. 

M.  de  T.  Voici  des  ci- 
gares de  premiere  qualite 
et  ils  sont  reellement  ex- 
cellents.  J'en  vends  beau- 
coup  a  des  cercles.  II  sont 
aussi  bons  que  les  havanes. 

J.  B.  Ils  ont  1'air  bon,  en 
effet,  et  je  vais  en  essayer 
quelques-uns,  et  si  je  les 
trouve  bons  j'en  prendrai 
une  boite. 

M.  de  T.  Merci,  Mon- 
sieur ;  combien  en  desirez- 
vous  ? 

/.  B.  Mettez  -  en  une 
douzaine. 

M.  de  T.  Nous  avons 
aussi  des  cigarettes  de 
toute  sorte. 

/.  B.  Non,  merci,  je  ne 
fume  jamais  la  cigarette, 
mais  toujours  la  pipe  ou  le 
cigare.  Les  vieux  fumeurs 
anglais  comme  moi  fument 
rarement  la  cigarette. 


1  This  is  the  usual  way  of  asking  for  tobacco.  The  words  de 
tabac  are  understood  after  paqnet^  and  centimes  is  omitted  after 
cinquante. 
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Tob.  You  are  an  English- 
man ;  I  should  never  have 
thought  so,  you  speak  our 
language  so  well. 

J.  B.  No  wonder;  I 
spent  all  my  youth  in 
Paris. 

Tob.  Oh,  now  I  under- 
stand. Then  people  don't 
smoke  cigarettes  in  Eng- 
land ? 

J.  B.  Just  the  reverse, 
people  smoke  a  lot  of 
cigarettes;  but  less  than 
five-and-twenty  years  ago 
the  cigarette  was  almost 
unknown  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel. 

Tob.  Indeed! 

J.  B.  So  much  so  that  in 
a  street  like  Oxford  Street 
I  one  day  tried  eight  or  ten 
tobacconists'  shops  with  a 
Spanish  friend  of  mine 
without  being  able  to  get 
cigarette  paper.  People 
hardly  knew  what  it  was. 
It  was  only  near  the  Hay- 
market  that  we  found  any, 
that  is,  near  the  part  fre- 
quented by  foreigners. 


Tob.  Things  have  altered 
since  then. 

J.  B.  Completely  altered. 
There  is  not  now  a  village 
where  you  cannot  find 


M.deT.  Ah,  M'sieur  est 
Anglais ;  je  ne  1'aurais  pas 
cru,  tant  M'sieur  parle  bieii 
notre  langue. 

J.  B.  Ce  n'est  pas  eton- 
nant ;  j'ai  passe  toute  ma 
jeunesse  a  Paris. 

M.  de  T.  Alors,  je  com- 
prends.  Et  comme  9a  on 
ne  fume  done  pas  la  ciga- 
rette en  Angleterre  ? 

J.  B.  Au  contraire,  on  la 
fume  beaucoup  ;  mais  il  y  a 
vingt-cinq  ans  a  peine,  la 
cigarette  etait  a  peu  pres 
inconnue  de  1'autre  cote  du 
detroit. 

M:  de  T.  Pas  possible  ! 

/.  B.  C'etait  a  tel  point 
que,  dans  une  rue  comme 
Oxford  Street,  je  fis  un  jour 
huit  ou  dix  marchands  de 
tabac  avec  un  Espagnol  de 
mes  amis  sans  pouvoir 
trouver  de  papier  a  ciga- 
rette. On  savait  a  peine 
ce  que  c'etait.  Ce  ne  fut 
que  pres  de  Haymarket 
que  nous  en  trouvames, 
c'est-a-dire  pres  du  quar- 
tier  frequente  par  les 
etrangers. 

M.  de  T.  Alors  93  a  bien 
change  depuis. 

J.  B.  (fa  a  change  du 
tout  an  tout.  II  n'est  pas 
aujourd'hui  un  village  ou 
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cigarette  paper.  Well,  I 
must  be  off,  for  it  is  near 
dinner-time.  By  the  way, 
how  much  do  I  owe  you  ? 

Tob.  Twelve  cigars  at 
fourpence  are  four  francs 
eighty,  and  two  packets 
at  fivepence  each  are  five 
francs  eighty  centimes. 

J.  B.  Give  me  ten  twenty- 
five  centimes  stamps  as 
well. 

Tob.  Here  you  are,  Sir  ; 
that'll  make  eight  francs 
thirty  centimes. 

J.  B.  Here  are  ten 
francs. 

Tob.  Eight  thirty,  eight 
fiftv,  nine,  ten. 


on  ne  trouve  a  acheter  des 
cigarettes.  Allons,  je  me 
sauve,  car  1'heure  du  diner 
approche.  En  attendant, 
combien  vous  dois-je  ? 

M.  de  T.  Douze  cigares 
a  quarante  centimes,  quatre 
quatre-vingts  (4  f.  80),  et 
deux  paquets  de  cinquante, 
cinq  francs  quatre-vingts. 

J.  B.  Donnez-moi  done 
aussi  dix  timbres  de  vingt- 
cinq  centimes. 

M.  de  T.  Voici,  M'sieur ; 
9a  nous  fera  huit  francs 
trente l. 

J.  B.  Voici  dix  francs. 

M.  de  T.  Huit  trente, 
huit  cinquante,  neuf,  dix  2. 


John  Bull  returns  to  the 
hotel,  dines,  lights  a  cigar, 
takes  a  stroll,  and  whilst 


John  Bull  rentre  a 
1' hotel,  dine,  allume  un 
cigare,  va  faire  un  tour  et, 


f. 
1  19  cigars  at  0,40 

2  packets  tobacco  at  0,50 
10  stamps  at  0,25 

Total 


f. 

=     4,80 

=     1,0 

=     2,50 

Fes.  8,30 


Note  that  in  France  and  most  foreign  countries  (Germany, 
Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  &c.)  a  comma  is  used  instead  of 
a  decimal  point.  This  comma  is  placed  on  the  line  and  not 
above  it. 

2  In  giving  the  change  the  tobacconist  first  gives  2d.  or 
20  centimes,  which  make  8,50;  then  a  |-franc  piece  and  a 
franc  piece  ;  total,  10  francs. 

Note  that  all  tobacconists,  throughout  France,  sell  stamps,  and 
that  letters  can  generally  be  posted  outside  tobacco-shops. 
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walking  makes  his  plans 
for  the  next  day.  After 
that,  he  comes  home,  re- 
tires to  bed  and  sleeps  like 
a  man  whose  digestive 
powers  are  unimpaired. 

His  first  errand,  the  next 
morning,  is  to  go  to  the 
post-office  to  get  a  regis- 
tered letter  containing 
money  sent  by  his  banker. 


tout  en  se  promenant, 
arrange  sa  journee  du 
lendemain.  Cela  fait,  il 
rentre,  se  couche,  et  dort 
comme  tin  homme  dont 
la  digestion  est  facile. 

Sa  premiere  course,  le 
lendemain  matin, estd'aller 
a  la  poste  reclamer  une 
lettre  charge e  contenant 
les  fonds  que  lui  envoie  sa 
banque. 


J.  B.  Waiter,  which  is 
the  shortest  way  to  the 
General  Post  Office  ? 

W.  The  shortest  way, 
Sir,  to  the  General  Post 
Office,  or  the  Hotel  des 
Postes,  is  to  take  the  first 
turning  to  the  left  at  the 
end  of  the  street,  then  the 
second  to  the  right.  That 
will  bring  you  to  the  Rue 
du  Louvre,  and  any  one 
will  point  out  the  General 
Post  Office. 

J.  13.  Thank  you. 


J.  B.  Garcon,  dites-moi 
done  le  plus  court  pour 
aller  a  la  Grande  Poste. 

Gargon.  Le  plus  court, 
M'sieur,  pour  aller  au 
Grand  Bureau,  c'est-a-dire 
a  1' Hotel  des  Postes,  c'est 
de  tourner  au  bout  de  la  rue 
a  gauche,  puis  de  prendre 
la  deuxieme  a  droite.  Vous 
tomberez  alors  dans  la  rue 
du  Louvre,  et  le  premier 
venuvous  indiqueral' Hotel 
des  Postes. 

J.  B.  Merci,  merci  bien. 


John  Bull,  having 
reached  the  General  Post 
Office,  shows  his  passport, 
and  asks  if  there  is  a  regis- 
tered letter  for  him. 


John  Bull  arrive  a  1' Hotel 
des  Postes  presente  son 
passe-port  et  demande  s'il 
y  a  une  lettre  charge  e 1 
pour  lui. 


1  See  note  2,  p.  59. 
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J.  B.  (to  the  clerk).  Is 
there  a  registered  letter 
for  me  ? 

Clerk  (after  having  looked 
over  the  letters  addressed 
( poste  restante  ').  There  is 
a  registered  letter  in  that 
name,  but  there  is  also 
another  name. 

J.  B.  Another  name  ! 
what  do  you  mean  ?  I 
have  no  other  name ;  my 
name  is  John  Bull,  and 
nothing  else. 

Clerk.  Very  sorry,  Sir, 
but  I  can  only  give  you 
the  letter  if  you  give  cor- 
rect information  proving 
that  you  really  are  the 
person  for  whom  the  letter 
is  intended. 

,7.  B.  I  tell  you,  again 
and  again,  that  I  have  no 
other  name. 

Clerk.  Then,  Sir,  I  have 
no  letter  for  you. 

J.  B.  What,  you  have 
no  letter  for  me  !  You 
have  just  told  me  that  you 
had  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  John  Bull,  and  it  is 
not  for  me !  That  is  a 
little  too  much  !  This 
letter  has  been  sent  by  a 
bank,  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank. 


/.  B.  (d  V employe).  Avez- 
vous  une  lettre  chargee 
pour  moi  ? 

Employe  (apres  avoir  exa- 
mine les  lettres  adressees 
poste  restante).  II  y  a  une 
lettre  chargee  a  ce  nom -la, 
mais  il  y  a  aussi  un  autre 
nom. 

/.  B.  Comment,  un  autre 
nom  !  mais  je  n'ai  pas 
d'autre  nom  ;  je  m'appelle 
John  Bull  tout  court. 

Employe.  Bien  fache, 
Monsieur,  mais  je  ne  puis 
vous  remettre  la  lettre  que 
si  vous  me  donnez  des  in-' 
dications  exactes,  prouvant 
que  vous  etes  bien  la  per- 
sonne  a  qui  la  lettre  est 
destinee. 

J.  B.  Mais  je  vous  dis 
et  vous  repete  que  je  n'ai 
pas  d'autre  nom. 

Employe.  Alors,  Mon- 
sieur, je  n'ai  pas  de  lettre 
pour  vous. 

J.  B.  Comment,  vous 
n'avez  pas  de  lettre  pour 
moi  !  Vous  venez  de  me 
dire  que  vous  avez  une 
lettre  adressee  a  M.  John 
Bull,  et  elle  n'est  pas  pour 
moi  !  Ah,  c'est  trop  fort 
9a  !  Cette  lettre  doit  venir 
d'une  banque  :  la  London 
and  Westminster  Bank. 
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Clerk.  That  is  quite  cor- 
rect ;  unfortunately  the 
name  you  give  me  is  not 
so,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  is  not 
quite  so. 

J.  B.  But,  my  dear  Sir, 
I  am  in  a  position  to  come 
here  with  witnesses,  and 
I  can  prove  to  you  that 
I  am  the  very  person  this 
letter  is  intended  for,  and 
besides,  there  can  be  no 
other  name  on  the  en- 
velope. 

Clerk.  Excuse  me,  Sir, 
there  is  another  name, 
very  clearly  written  too. 


J.  B.  May  I  see  the 
head  of  the  office  ? 

Clerk.  Certainly,  Sir;  I'll 
go  and  tell  him  of  your 
wish. 


Employe.  Cela  est  tres 
exact ;  malheureusement  le 
nom  que  vous  me  donnez 
ne  Test  pas,  ou,  du  moins, 
il  ne  Test  pas  tout  a  fait. 

J.  B.  Mais,  Monsieur,  je 
peux  venir  ici  avec  des 
temoins  et  vous  prouver 
que  je  suis  bien  la  personne 
a  qui  cette  lettre  est  des- 
tinee,  et  d'ailleurs,  il  lie 
peut  pas  y  avoir  d'autre 
nom  sur  1'enveloppe. 

Employe.  Je  vous  de- 
mande  pardon,  Monsieur, 
il  y  a  un  autre  nom,  et  il 
est  meme  ecrit  tres  dis- 
tinctement. 

J.  B.  Puis-je  voir  le  di- 
recteur  du  bureau  ? 

Employe.  Certainement, 
Monsieur ;  je  vais  aller  le 
prevenir  de  votre  desir. 


After  a  few  minutes' 
absence  the  clerk  returns, 
hands  the  letter  to  John 
Bull,  saying,  fBe  so  good 
as  to  excuse  me,  but  your 
letter  being  addressed  to 
John  Bull,  Esquire,  I 
thought,  not  knowing 
English,  that  the  letter 


Apres  quelques  minutes 
d'absence  1' employe  re- 
vient,  presente  la  lettre  a 
John  Bull  en  lui  disant : 
«  1  Veuillez  m'excuser, 
Monsieur,  mais  votre  lettre 
etant  adressee  a  John  Bull, 
Esquire,  j'ai  cru,  ne  sachant 
pas  1' anglais,  que  cette 


1  Note  the  way  inverted  commas  are  used  in  French,  only  at 
the  very  beginning  and  end  of  a  quotation,  and  printed  on  the 
same  line  as  the  text. 
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was  for  Mr.  Esquire.  My 
chief  has  enlightened  me 
on  the  subject,  and  I  hope 
you'll  excuse  me. 


lettre  etait  pour  Monsieur 
Esquire  \  Mon  chef  m'a 
mis  au  courant  de  la  chose, 
et  je  vous  prie  de  m'excu- 
ser.» 


J.  B.  I  understand  your 
mistake,  and  bear  you  no 
malice  whatever. 

Clerk.  Will  you  kindly 
sign  this  receipt  ? 

/.  B.  Now  just  tell  me 
at  what  time  the  post 
leaves  for  abroad. 

Clerk.  In  district  post 
offices  you  can  generally 
post  up  to  6  or  7  p.m.,  and, 
with  an  extra  halfpenny 
stamp,  until  7-40  at  the 
General  Post  Office.  Pillar 
boxes  are  cleared  at  about 
five,  or  half-past. 


J.B.  Je  comprendsvotre 
erreur  et  ne  vous  en  veux 
pas  le  moins  du  monde. 

Employe.  Veuillez,  je 
vous  prie,  signer  ce  recu. 

J.  B.  Maintenant  dites- 
moi  done  a  quelle  heure 
partent  les  courriers  pour 
1'etranger. 

Employe.  Dans  les  bu- 
reaux ordinaires  on  a,  en 
general,  jusqu'a  6  ou  7 
heures  du  soir,  et,  avec  une 
surtaxe  de  cinq  centimes, 
jusqu'a  7  heures  40  a 
1'  Hotel  des  Postes.  Les 
boites  de  quartier  sont 
levees  vers  cinq  heures  ou 
cinq  heures  et  demie. 


1  I  have  known  of  one  instance  in  which  the  word  '  Esquire ' 
was  mistaken  for  a  person's  name,  not  in  Paris,  but  at  the 
Central  Post  Office  at  Nantes.  Hence  English  people  travelling 
abroad  would  be  wise  to  have  their  letters  addressed  to  Monsieur 
So-and-so.  English  people  should  not  imagine  that  a  post-office 
clerk  is  an  idiot  because  he  does  not  know  what  'Esq.'  or 
'Esquire'  means,  or  because  a  journalist  will  speak  of  Sir  Smith 
instead  of  Mr.  Smith.  Not  long  ago  an  English  journalist  made 
merry  over  what  he  called  the  blunder  of  his  French  confrere  for 
putting  the  surname  of  an  English  person  before  the  Christian 
names.  He  did  not  know  that  in  France,  and  many  other 
countries,  the  surname  is  always  written  first,  then  the  principal 
Christian  name,  and  finally  the  other  names,  if  any.  A  little 
forbearance  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  would  not  be  out  of 
place. 
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J.  B.  Thank  you.    Good  /.  B.    Merci,   Monsieur, 

morning.  Bonjour,  Monsieur. 


John  Bull  on  leaving  the 
General  Post  Office  goes 
to  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard, 
near  the  Luxembourg, 
where  his  niece  is  at  school. 


John  Bull  en  quittant 
1' Hotel  des  Postes  se  rend 
Rue  de  Vaugirard,  pres  du 
Luxembourg,  ou  sa  niece 
est  en  pension. 


John  Bull  rings,  and  the 
door  opens  a  moment 
after. 

John  Bull  (to  the  porter). 
May  I  see  Madame  Dau- 
mas? 

Porter.  Yes'r. 

/.  B.  Kindly  give  her 
my  card. 


John  Bull  sonne  a  la 
porte,  qui  s'ouvre  un  in- 
stant apres. 

John  Bull  (au  concierge). 
Madame  Daumas  est-elle 
visible  ? 

Concierge.   Oui,  M'sieur. 

J.  B.  Veuillez  lui  donner 
ma  carte. 


The  porter  shows  John 
Bull  into  the  drawing-room, 
and,  a  few  moments  after, 
Madame  Daumas  appears. 


Le  concierge  fait  entrer 
John  Bull  an  salon,  et, 
quelques  instants  apres, 
Madame  Daumas  parait. 


/.  B.  (rising).  How  do 
you  do,  Madame  ? 

Madame  Daumas.  Good 
morning,  Sir ;  pray  take  a 
seat. 

J.  B.  No  doubt  you 
know  my  errand. 


J.  B.  (se  levant).  Ma- 
dame, j'ai  1'honneur  de 
vous  saluer  \ 

Madame  Daumas.  Boii- 
jour,  Monsieur ;  veuillez 
vous  asseoir. 

/.  B.  Vous  savez  sans 
doute,  Madame,  ce  qui 
m'amene. 


1  Note  this  way  of  addressing  a  lady  with  whom  you  are  but 
slightly  acquainted. 

H  2 
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Mme.  D.  Yes,  Sir.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  your 
sister  a  few  days  ago,  and 
your  niece  is  eager  to  see 
you. 

Madame  Daumas  rings. 
A  servant  appears. 

Mme.  D.  Marie,  tell  Miss 
Severe  that  Miss  Julia 
Love  is  wanted  in  the 
drawing-room. 

Marie.   Yes'm. 


Mme.  D.  Oui,  Monsieur  ; 
j'ai  re£u  une  lettre  de 
Madame  votre  soeur  il  y  a 
quelques  jours,  et  votre 
niece  est  impatiente  de 
vous  voir. 

Madame  Daumas  sonne. 
Une  bonne  parait. 

Mme.  D.  Marie,  faites 
dire  a  Mademoiselle  Severe 
qu'on  demande  Julia  Love 
au  salon. 

Marie.  Oui,  Madame. 


A  few  moments  later 
Julia  Love  enters  the 
drawing-room,  bows  to 
Madame  Daumas,  and 
kisses  her  uncle. 


Quelques  instants  plus 
tard  Julia  Love  entre  au 
salon,  salue  Madame  Dau- 
mas et  embrasse l  son  oncle. 


Madame  Daumas  to  Julia. 
Julia,  go  and  put  your  hat 
on  ;  your  uncle  is  waiting 
for  you.  Is  your  box 
ready  ? 

Julia.  I  think  so,  Madam ; 
the  matron  told  me  that 
she  was  only  waiting  for 
some  one  to  call  for  me 
before  locking  it. 

Mme.D.  Very  well,  then. 


Madame  Daumas  a  Julia. 
Julia,  allez  mettre  votre 
chapeau,car  Monsieur  votre 
oncle  vous  attend.  Votre 
malle  est-elle  prete  ? 

Julia.  Je  crois  que  oui, 
Madame ;  la  lingere  m'a 
dit  qu'elle  attendait  seule- 
ment  qu'on  vint  me  cher- 
cher  pour  la  fermef. 

Mme.  D.  C'est  tres  bien, 
alors. 


1  See  p.  7,  1.  10. 
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Julia  soon  returns.  The 
porter  appears,  and  tells 
Madame  Daumas  that  Miss 
Julia's  box  is  ready,  and 
that  the  carriage  is  at  the 
door. 

John  Bull  takes  leave 
of  Madame  Daumas  and 
takes  his  niece  with  him. 
A  few  minutes  after,  he 
sees  that  she  is  comfort- 
ably settled  in  the  hotel. 

They  have  breakfast,  and 
afterwards  Julia  changes 
her  dress,  does  her  hair  a 
little  more  in  the  fashion, 
puts  on  lighter  boots  than 
those  she  has  been  wear- 
ing at  school,  and  her  kid 
gloves  ;  and  comes  down 
into  the  drawing  -  room, 
where  her  uncle  is  waiting 
for  her. 

J.  B.  Oh  !  my  dear 
niece,  how  smart  we  are  ! 


Julia  revient  bientot 
apres.  Le  concierge  vient 
annoncer  a  Madame  Dau- 
mas que  la  malle  de  Made- 
moiselle Julia  est  prete,  et 
que  le  fiacre  attend. 

John  Bull  prend  conge 
de  Madame  Daumas  et 
emmene  *  sa  niece.  II  1'in- 
stalle  a  1'hotel  quelques 
minutes  plus  tard. 

On  dejeune,  et  apres  le 
dejeuner  Julia  va  mettre 
une  autre  robe,  s'arrange 
les  cheveux  un  peu  plus  a 
la  mode,  chausse  des  bot- 
tines  moins  grossieres  que 
celles  de  la  pension,  met 
ses  gants  de  chevreau,  et 
descend  au  salon  ou  son 
oncle  1'attend. 

/.  B.  Ah  !  ah  !  Made- 
moiselle, comme  on  est 


1  Do  not  say  emporte,  which  would  mean  that  John  Bull 
carried  his  niece  bodily  out  of  the  house.  Emporter  and  ap- 
porter  always  convey  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  'carrying,' and 
emmener  and  amener  that  of  being  '  accompanied '  by  some  one, 
or  even  by  an  animal. 

Amenez  votre  ami  avec  vous.     *  Bring  your  friend  with  you.' 
Emmenez  votre  chien.     *  Take  your  dog  away  with  you.' 
Apportez  votre  violon  avec  vous.    *  Bring  your  violin  with  you.' 
Emportez  ces  livres  chez  vous.     '  Take  those  books  home  with 
you.' 

Get  homme  parait  mort,  emportez-le.  '  This  man  seems  dead, 
take  him  away.'  (In  this  case  he  must  be  carried.) 

Emmenez  ce  voleur  au  violon.  *  Take  this  thief  (he  can  walk) 
to  the  lock-up.' 
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Have  you  got  yourself  up 
like  this  for  me  ? 

Julia,  Certainly,  uncle ; 
I  don't  want  you  to  be 
ashamed  of  me.,  and  then . . . 
I  don't  like  to  be  badly 
dressed  when  I  go  out. 

J.  B.  Quite  right,  my 
child.  One  should  always 
dress  as  well  as  possible, 
however,  simply.  Now  if 
you  like  w^e'll  go  to  Les 
Invalides. 

Julia.  What  is  that, 
uncle  ? 

J.  B.  Les  Invalides  is  a 
sort  of  '  Chelsea  Hospital.' 
It  is  a  hospital  for  old 
French  soldiers. 

Julia.  Yes,  please  ;  I 
should  like  to  see  it. 

J.  B.  Then  let  us  go 
there.  We  will  go  on  foot ; 
for  it  is  a  delightful  walk. 
I  hope  you've  got  your 
parasol. 

Julia.  No ;  I  left  it  up- 
stairs. 


belle  !  Est-ce  pour  moi 
cette  toilette  ravissante  l  ? 

Julia.  Oui,  mon  oncle ; 
je  ne  veux  pas  que  vous 
ayez  honte  de  moi,  et  puis 
.  .  .  je  n'aime  pas  a  etre 
mal  mise  quand  je  sors. 

J.  B.  Tu  as  2  raison,  ma 
fille.  II  faut  toujours  se 
mettre  le  mieux  possible, 
tout  en  restant  simple.  Eh 
bien,  si  tu  veux,  nous  al- 
lons  aller  aux  Invalides. 

Julia.  Qu'est-cequec'est 
que  9a  3,  mon  oncle  ? 

J.  B.  Les  Invalides  c'est 
comme  qui  dirait  notre 
Chelsea  Hospital.  C'est  un 
hospice  pour  les  vieux  sol- 
dats  fran9ais. 

Julia.  Ah  oui,  je  voudrais 
bien  voir  9a. 

/.  B.  Alors  partons. 
Nous  irons  a  pied,  car  c'est 
une  promenade  delicieuse. 
As-tu  ton  ombrelle,  au 
moiiis  ? 

Julia.  Ah!  je  1'ai  laissee 
en  haut 4. 


1  Note  this  jocular  way  of  addressing  a  person. 

2  An  uncle  would  always  address  his  niece  in  the  second  per- 
son singular ;  but  Julia,  being  much  younger  than  her  uncle, 
uses  the  more  respectful  vous.     Members  of  a  family,  and  boys 
and  girls  at  school,  speak  to  each  other  in  the  second  person 
singular. 

3  Pronounce  quest-ce  like  *  case ' ;  que  as  usual,  and  qu'est-ce 
que  cest  que  qa  like  case-que-sake-ksa. 

*  Do  not  pronounce  en  haut  carrying  the  n  of  en  on  to  haut, 
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J.  B.    Go   and  fetch  it          J.  B.  Va  la  chercher  tout 
at  once.  de  suite. 


J.  B.  Let  us  be  off  at 
once  !  You  see  you  want 
your  sunshade  already,  for 
it  is  blazing  hot. 

Julia.  What  does  that 
mean,  uncle — une  chaleur 
tapee  ? 

J.  B.  It  is  a  great  heat 
which  fvous  tape  sur  la 
cocarde.' 

Julia.  I  don't  under- 
stand. 

J.  B.  I  am  not  surprised, 
for  it  is  really  soldier's 
slang. 

Julia.  What  does  it 
mean  ? 

/.  B.  Keep  cool ;  I'll  ex- 
plain all  that.  fUne  cha- 
leur tapee  '  is  very  intense 
heat,  and  when  people  say 
that  the  heat  '  vous  tape 
sur  la  cocarde,'  they  mean 
it  falls  on  your  head  (la 
cocarde)  as  a  blow  (line 
tape,  from  the  verb  taper}. 
Do  you  understand  now  ? 

Julia.  Quite  well,  uncle. 

J.  B.    We   are    now   at 


J.  B.  Allons,  en  route 
maintenant !  Tiens,  tu  vois 
que  tu  as  deja  besoin  de 
ton  ombrelle,  car  il  fait 
tine  de  ces  chaleurs  tapees. 

Julia.  Qu'est-ce  que 
c'est,  mon  oncle,  qu'une 
chaleur  tapee  ? 

J.  B.  C'est  une  chaleur 
qui  vous  tape  sur  la  co- 
carde. 

Julia.  Ah  !  je  ne  com- 
prends  pas. 

J.  B.  £a  ne  m'etonne 
pas,  parce  que  c'est  un  peu 
de  Fargot  de  troupier. 

Julia.  Qu'est-ce  que  9a 
veut  dire  ? 

J.  B.  Ne  t'emporte  pas  ; 
je  vais  t'expliquer  tout  £a. 
«  Une  chaleur  tapee  »  c'est 
une  chaleur  tres  forte,  et 
quand  on  dit  que  cette 
chaleur  vous  tape  sur  la 
cocarde,  eel  a  veut  dire  que 
9a  vous  tombe  sur  la  tete 
comme  un  coup.  Com- 
prends-tu  maintenant  ? 

Julia.  Parfaitement,  mon 
oncle. 

J.  B.     Ah !    nous    voila 


which  would  sound  like  en  eau,  but  slightly  pause  after  en,  and 
then  pronounce  haul  without  sounding  the  h. 
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the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
/  think  it's  the  finest 
square  in  the  world.  Do 
you  see  that  huge  red- 
granite  needle  ? 

Julia.  Just  in  the  middle 
of  the  square  ? 

/.  B.  Yes.  It  is  the 
Luxor  obelisk  set  up  on 
this  spot  in  1836.  Nowlook: 
in  front  of  you  is  the 
Tuileries  Garden,  and  right 
at  the  end  the  splendid 
buildings  of  the  Louvre. 
On  the  left  the  fine  Rue 
Royale  and  the  Madeleine  ; 
on  the  right  the  f  Con- 
corde '  bridge  and  the 
Parliament  houses.  Now, 
if  you  turn  round^  you'll 
see  the  Champs  Elysees 
and  the  triumphal  arch  of 
the  Etoile.  All  round  you 
you  see  the  statues  repre- 
senting the  principal  towns 
of  France.  There,  at  the 
corner,  is  theElysee  Palace, 
where  the  President  of 
the  Republic  resides.  Just 
look  also  at  these  two 
superb  fountains  and  the 
bronze  lamp-posts.  What 
do  you  think  of  it  all  ? 


Julia.  It  is  very  beautiful. 
You  say  it  is  the  finest 
square  in  the  world  ? 


a  la  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
Selon  moi  cette  place  est 
la  plus  belle  du  monde.  Tti 
vois  cette  grande  aiguille 
de  granit  rouge  ? 

Julia.  Tout  au  milieu  de 
la  place  ? 

/.  B.  Oui.  Eh  bien, 
c'est  1'obelisque  de  Louxor, 
erige  la  en  1836.  Mainte- 
nant  regarde  :  Devant  toi 
voici  le  Jardin  des  Tui- 
leries, et  tout  au  bout 
les  superbes  batiments  du 
Louvre.  A  gauche  la 
belle  Rue  Royale  et  la 
Madeleine  ;  a  droite  le 
Pont  de  la  Concorde  et  le 
Palais  du  Corps  Legisla- 
tif.  Maintenant,  si  tu  te 
retournes  tu  ^auras  la  vue 
des  Champs  Elysees  et  de 
1'Arc  de  Triomphe  de 
FEtoile.  Tout  autour  de  toi 
tu  vois  les  statues  repre- 
sentant  les  principales 
villes  de  France.  La,  au 
coin,  c'est  le  Palais  de 
1'Elysee,  residence  du  Pre- 
sident de  la  Republique. 
Regarde  -  moi  aussi  ces 
deux  superbes  fontaines  et 
ces  bees  de  gaz  tout  en 
bronze.  Qu'est-ce  que  tu 
dis  de  tout  £a  ? 

Julia.  C'est  tres  joli. 
Et  vous  dites  que  c'est  la 
plus  belle  place  du  monde  ? 
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J.  B.  It's  my  opinion. 
I  don't  know  a  finer  one, 
and  there  are  only  two  that 
can  bear  comparison  with 
it :  the  square  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome  and  the  square  of 
St.  Mark's  at  Venice. 

Julia.  And  Trafalgar 
Square  ? 

/.  B.  Yes ;  Trafalgar 
Square  isn't  bad,  but  it's 
rather,  rather  ....  what 
shall  I  say  ?  rather  poor. 
The  f  National  Gallery,' 
with  its  cheese  cover,  isn't 
quite  as  grand  as  the 
Louvre. 

Julia.   Perhaps  not. 

J.  B.  Now  we'll  cross 
the  '  Concorde '  bridge. 
In  front  of  us  is  the  Par- 
liament House,  a  stately 
building  in  the  Greek 
style.  .  .  .  And  now  we  will 
walk  along  the  quays. 

Julia.  It's  very  nice  here, 
under  the  shade  of  the 
trees. 

J.  B.  Yes,  that  is  why 
I  like  trees  in  a  great 
city. 

Julia.  You  can  breathe 
here.  Just  now  the  sun 
'  me  tapait  sur  la  cocarde.' 

/.  B.  Oh  !  not  so  fast. 
I  see  you  pick  up  slang 


J.  B.  C'est  mon  avis. 
Je  n'en  connais  pas  de 
plus  belle,  et  il  n'y  en  a 
que  deux  qui  peuvent  ri- 
valiser  avec  elle  :  la  Place 
St.-Pierre  &  Rome  et  la 
Place  St. -Marc  a  Venise. 

Julia.  Et  Trafalgar 
Square  ? 

/.  B.  Oui;  Trafalgar 
Square  n'est  pas  mal,  mais 
c'est  unpeu,  un  pen. . . com- 
ment dirais-je?  unpeumes- 
quin.  La  National  Gallery, 
avec  sa  cloche  a  fromage, 
n'est  pas  tout  a  fait  aussi 
grandiose  que  le  Louvre. 

Julia.  Peut-etre  que  non. 

J.  B.  Maintenant  nous 
allons  traverser  le  Pont 
de  la  Concorde.  Devant 
nous  c'est  le  Palais  du 
Corps  Legislatif,  joli  monu- 
ment dans  le  style  grec. . . . 
Et  maintenant  nous  allons 
suivre  les  quais. 

Julia.  On  est  tres  bien 
ici  a  1' ombre  de  ces  arbres. 

J.  B.  Oui,  et  voila  pour- 
quoi  j'aime  les  arbres  dans 
une  grande  ville. 

Julia.  Ah  oui,  on  respire 
ici.  Tout  a  1'heure  le  so- 
leil  me  tapait  sur  la  co- 
carde. 

J.  B.  Ah  !  ah  !  minute, 
mademoiselle.  Je  vois  que 
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rather  too  quickly.  I 
must  be  on  the  look-out, 
evidently.  Such  expres- 
sions are  a  bit  risky  in  the 
mouth  of  a  young  lady, 
though  all  right  for  an  old 
fellow  like  me.  However, 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  know 
these  picturesque  expres- 
sions, if  it  were  only  to 
avoid  them,  and,  after  all, 
they  are  not  in  any  way 
objectionable. 

Julia.  I  did  not  know 
that,  uncle. 

J.  B.  Of  course  you 
didn't. 

Julia.  What  is  that  fine 
bridge  there,  on  the  right  ? 

J.  B.  That's  the  Alex- 
andre  III  Bridge,  one  of 
the  finest  in  existence. 

Julia.  It  has  but  one 
arch. 

J.  B.  Yes,  and  this  arch 
is  358  feet  long  and  131 
ieet  broad. 

Julia.  Let  us  cross  the 
bridge,  will  you,  uncle  ? 

J.  B.   I  don't  mind. 

Julia.  What  are  those 
fine  buildings  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bridge  ? 

J.  B.  They  are  the  Pa- 
laces of  Fine  Arts,  which 
we  will  visit  another  time. 


vous  apprenez  1' argot  un 
peu  trop  vite.  Faut  que 
je  me  garde  a  carreau  avec 
vous,  evidemment.  Ces 
expressions  sont  un  peu 
crues  dans  la  bouche  d'une 
demoiselle.  C'estbonpour 
un  vieux  comme  moi.  II 
est  utile  cependant  de  con- 
naitre  ces  expressions  pit- 
toresques,  ne  fiit-ce  que 
pour  les  eviter,  et  d'ailleurs 
elles  n'ont  rien  de  deplace. 

Julia.  Je  ne  savais  pas, 
mon  oncle. 

J.  B.  Bien  entendu  que 
tu  lie  savais  pas. 

Julia-.  Qu'est-cequec'est 
que  ce  beau  pont  qu'on 
aper9oit  la,  a  droite  ? 

J.  B.  C'est  le  pont  Alex- 
andra III,  1'un  des  plus 
beaux  qui  existe. 

Julia.  II  n'a  qu'une 
seule  arche. 

J.  B.  Oui,  et  cette  arche 
a  109  metres  de  long  et 
40  metres  de  large. 

Julia.  Traversonsle  pont, 
voulez-vous,  mon  oncle  ? 

J.  B.  Je  le  veux  bien. 

Julia.  Qu'est-ce  que  c' est 
que  ces  jolis  monuments 
qu'on  voit  la  de  1'autre 
cote  du  pont  ? 

J.  B.  Ce  sont  les  Palais 
des  Beaux-Arts,  que  nous 
irons  voir  une  autre  fois. 
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To-day  it  would  take  us 
too  far  from  I.,cs  Invalides. 

Julia.  All  this  is  very 
fine. 

J.  B.  You're  right.  Now 
we  will  cross  the  bridge 
again,  and  that  will  take  us 
straight  to  the  Esplanade 
of  the  Invalides.  That  fine 
pile  of  buildings  in  front  of 
you  is  ( Les  Invalides '  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly, 
L'Hotel  dcs  Invalides, 
erected  by  order  of  Louis 
XIV.  Let  us  walk  in. 
Now,  then  !  do  you  see 
the  old  soldiers  ?  Some 
have  only  one  leg,  others 
have  none  at  all.  Some 
have  only  one  arm,  some 
one  eye,  some  are  blind, 
some  are  deaf,  some  have 
false  noses,  and  others 
artificial  jaws.  That's 
glory.  When  I  was  a 
child  I  was  told  that 
there  was  a  famous  old 
veteran  here  with  a  wooden 
head.  I  always  wanted  to 
see  the  '  Invalide  '  with  the 
wooden  head,  as  he  was 
called.  When  my  nurse 
took  me  to  les  Invalides  she 
always  told  me  that  he  was 
not  in  town,  or  that,  as  it 
was  too  hot,  he  kept  in  the 
shade  for  fear  that  his  head 
might  crack. 


Aujourd'hui  cela  nous  eloi- 
gnerait  trop  des  Invalides. 

Julia.  C'est  bien  joli, 
tout  ca. 

/.  13.  Tu  as  raison. 
Maintenant  nous  allons 
retraverser  le  pont,  ce  qui 
nous  menera  tout  droit  a 
1'Esplanade . des  Invalides. 
Ce  beau  monument  que  tu 
vois  la  en  face  c'est  les 
Invalides,  ou,  pour  parler 
plus  correctement,  1' Hotel 
des  Invalides,  construit  par 
ordre  de  Louis  XIV  (qua- 
torze).  Entrons.  Tiens  ! 
vois-tu  les  vieux  soldats  ? 
'  II  y  en  a  qui  n'ont  qu'une 
jambe,  d'autres  qui  n'en 
ont  pas  du  tout.  II  y  a 
aussi  des  manchots,  des 
borgnes,  des  aveugles,  des 
sourds,  des  hommes  a 
faux  nez,  d'autres  avec 
des  machoires  postiches. 
C'est  la  la  gloire.  Quand 
j'etais  enfant  on  m'avait 
dit  qu'il  y  avait  ici  un 
fameux  grognard  avec  une 
tete  en  bois.  Je  voulais 
tou jours  voir  1'invalide  a  la 
tete  de  bois,  comme  on 
1'appelait.  Quand  la  bonne 
me  menait  aux  Invalides, 
elle  me  disait,  ou  qu'il 
etait  alle  en  ville,  ou  bien 
encore  que,  comme  il  fai- 
sait  trop  chaud,  il  restait  a 
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Julia.  How  could  you  be- 
lieve that,  uncle  ? 

J.  B.  I  believed  it,  as 
all  young  children  do. 


1' ombre,  de  peur  que  sa 
tete  ne  se  fendit. 

Julia.  Comment,  vous 
avez  cru  9a,  mon  oncle  ? 

J.  B.  Mais  oui,  ma  fille, 
comme  tous  les  jeunes  en- 
fants. 


John   Bull   (speaking    to 

a  Pensioner}.  I  say,  my 
good  man,  are  we  allowed 
to  go  inside  ? 

Pensioner.  Of  course  you 
can,  especially  in  the  com- 
pany of  Sergeant  Richard, 
of  the  first  squadron  of  the 
8th  regiment  of  Cuirassiers. 


/.  B.  Wasn't  that  the 
regiment  that  was  at 
Reichshoffen  ? 

Pens.  Yes,  Sir.  There 
were  two.  The  Michel 
brigade  was  made  up  of 
the  8th  and  9th  regiments. 

J.  B.  It  was  a  terrible 
affair,  that  charge,  I  re- 
member. 

Pens.  Terrible,  Sir,  ter- 
rible ;  and  thirty-two  years 
after  it  the  tears  come  in 
my  eyes  when  I  think  of 
all  the  comrades  I  left 
there.  Don't  let  us  say 


John  Builds 'adrcssant  a  tin 
invalide).  Dites  done,  mon 
brave,est-ce  qu'on  ne  pour- 
rait  pas  un  peu  visiter  1'in- 
terieur  ? 

Invalide.  Comment  done, 
mais  je  crois  bien  qu'on 
pent  visiter,  surtout  en 
compagnie  du  Sergent 
Richard  du  premier  esca- 
dron  du  huitieme  cuiras- 
siers. 

J.  B.  Est-ce  que  ce 
n'etait  pas  ce  regiment-la 
qui  etait  a  Reichshoffen  ? 

Invalide.  Oui,  M'sieur. 
II  y  en  avait  deux.  La 
brigade  Michel  se  com- 
posait  des  8^mo  et  96me 
regiments. 

/.  B.  Ce  fut  effrayant 
cette  charge,  je  m'en  sou- 
viens. 

Invalide.  Terrible,  Mon- 
sieur, terrible ;  et  trente- 
deux  ans  apres  les  larmes 
m'en  viennent  aux  yeux 
quand  je  pense  a  tous  les 
camarades  que  j'ai  laisses 
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any  more  about  it,  Sir. 
Come  this  way,  Sir,  this 
way,  Miss  !  Here  is  our 
mess-room.  Close  by  it  is 
the  kitchen.  Now  let  us 
go  to  the  chapel.  Here 
are  some  of  the  standards 
taken  by  the  French  army. 
There  would  be  now  more 
than  twelve  hundred  if 
the  pensioners  had  not 
burnt  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  of  them,  in  1814,  that 
they  might  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  allies.  On 
leaving  the  chapel  we  will 
look  at  the  Emperor's  tomb. 


Julia.  Which  Emperor's? 

Pens.  Miss,  there  is  for 
us  but  one  Emperor,  that 
is,  Napoleon  the  Great. 

J.  B.  I  remember,  ser- 
geant, to  have  seen  the 
old  soldiers  of  Napoleon 
bringing  wreaths  to  the 
'  Colonne '  on  the  1 5th  of 
August.  There  were  vete- 
rans there  from  every 
regiment,  and  nearly  all 
shed  tears  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  Emperor. 


1  The  15th  of  August, 

2  That  is,  the  Colonne 


la.  Ah,  ne  parlons  plus 
de  9a,  M'sieur.  Par  ici, 
M'sieur;  par  ici,  Mademoi- 
selle !  Voici  notre  refec- 
toire.  A  cote  c'est  la 
cuisine.  Maintenant  en- 
trons  a  la  chapelle.  Voici 
ranges,  la-haut,  quelques 
etendards  pris  par  1'armee 
fran9aise.  II  y  en  aurait 
plus  de  douze  cents  au- 
jourd'hui  si  les  Invalides 
n'en  avaient  pas  briile 
neuf  cent  cinquante,  en 
1814,  plutot  que  de  les 
laisser  tomber  entre  les 
mains  des  allies.  En  sor- 
tant  de  la  chapelle  nous 
aliens  voir  le  tombeau  de 
PEmpereur. 

Julia.  Duquel  ? 

Livalide.  Mademoiselle, 
il  n'y  en  a  qu'un  pour  nous : 
Napoleon  le  Grand. 

J.  B.  Je  me  rappelle, 
sergent,  avoir  vu  les  vieux 
braves  de  Napoleon  aller 
le  jour  du  quinze  aout l 
porter  des  couronnes  £  la 
colonne  de  la  Grande 
Armee 2.  II  y  avait  la  des 
vieux  grognards  de  tous 
les  regiments,  et  presque 
tous  versaient  des  larmes 
en  songeant  a  leur  em- 
pereur. 

birthday  of  Napoleon  I. 
Vendome. 


no 
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Pens.  Quite  true  what 
you  say,  Sir ;  I  have  seen 
them  myself.  Here  is  the 
Emperor's  tomb. 

/.  B.  It  is  plain  and 
grand. 

Julia.  Very  fine.  Are 
Napoleon's  remains  there  ? 

Pens.  Yes,,  Miss,  in  this 
granite  sarcophagus. 

/.  B.  Have  you  seen 
much  service  ? 

Pens.  Yes,  a  good  deal : 
the  Crimea,  the  Italian 
campaign,  and  the  Franco- 
German  war.  In  the 
Crimea  I  was  in  the  dra- 
goons. I  got  my  first 
wound  there  :  a  bullet 
through  my  chest.  It  went 
right  through  me,  but 
did  not  do  much  harm. 
The  bullet  passed  within 
an  inch  of  the  spine, 
without  smashing  any- 
thing, and  without  any 
important  injury.  The 
surgeon  had  only  to  plug 
up  the  holes  with  lint. 
Two  months  after,  I  was 
as  well  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Unfortunately 
the  war  \vas  then  at  an  end, 
and  I  could  not  repay  the 
Russians  in  their  own  coin. 
In  1859  I  served  in  Italy, 


Invalide.  C'est  vrai, 
M'sieur,  ce  que  vous  dites- 
la,  car  je  les  ai  vus  moi- 
meme.  Voici  le  tombeau 
de  1'Empereur. 

J.  B.  C'est  simple  et 
grandiose. 

Julia.  Tres  beau.  Et  le 
corps  de  Napoleon  est  la  ? 

Invalide.  Oui,  Mademoi- 
selle, dans  ce  sarcophage 
de  granit. 

J.  B.  Avez  -  vous  fait 
beaucoup  de  campagnes  ? 

Invalide.  Oui,  pas  mal  : 
celle  de  Crimea,  celle 
d' Italic  et  celle  centre 
1'Allemagne.  En  Crime  e 
j'etais  dans  les  dragons. 
J'y  ai  attrape  ma  premiere 
blessure  :  une  balle  dans 
la  poitrine.  Je  fus  tra- 
verse de  part  en  part  sans 
grand  mal.  La  balle  passa 
a  deux  centimetres  de  la 
colonne  vertebrale,  sans 
rien  casser  et  sans  endom- 
mager  rien  d' important. 
Le  chirurgien  n'eut  qu'a 
boucher  les  trous  avec  de 
la  charpie.  Deux  mois 
apres  je  me  portais  comme 
si  de  rien  n'etait.  Mal- 
heureusement  la  campagne 
venait  de  finir  et  je  ne  pus 
rendre  aux  Russes  la  mon- 
naie  de  leur  piece.  En 
1859  j'ai  fait  la  campagne 
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still  in  the  dragoons,  and  I 
received  a  sabre-cut  which 
nearly  deprived  me  of  my 
nose,  but  got  my  sergeant's 
stripes.  After  this  war, 
and  when  my  nose  had 
been  patched  up,  I  en- 
tered the  8th  Cuirassiers. 
I  had  been  there  ten 
years  when  this  unfor- 
tunate war  broke  out,  and 
just  at  the  very  moment 
when  I  was  going  to  join 
the  corps  of  Gendarmes. 
As  you  see,  I  lost  my  fore- 
arm. That  is  not  much, 
'tis  true ;  and  then,  my 
hook  is  very  handy  to  carry 
the  little  presents  my 
friends  give  me  when  I  go 
to  see  them.  But  it  is  the 
' gendarmerie'  I  regret.  My 
dream  was  to  be  a  ser- 
geant of  Gendarmes.  Well, 
it  can't  be  helped  ! 


J.  B.  Are  you  comfort- 
able here  ? 

Pens.  Could  not  be  more 
so  ;  just  in  clover. 

J.  B.  Will  you  allow  me 


d' Italic,  toujours  aux  dra- 
gons, et  j'y  gagnai  un  coup 
de  sabre,  qui  faillit  me 
priver  de  mon  nez,  mais  qui 
me  valutles  gal onsde  mare - 
chal  des  logis.  Apres  cette 
campagne,  et  quand  mon 
nez  eut  ete  raccommode, 
je  passai  an  huitieme  cui- 
rassiers. J'y  etais  depuis 
dix  ans  lorsque  cette  mal- 
heureuse  guerre  eclata,  et 
juste  au  moment  meme  ou 
j'allais  passer  dans  la  Gen- 
darmerie. J'y  ai  perdu, 
comme  vous  voyez,  1'avant- 
bras.  D'ailleurs  c'est  pen 
de  chose,  et  puis  mon 
crochet  est  tres  commode 
pour  porter  les  petits  ca- 
deaux  que  les  amis  me 
font  quand  je  vais  les  voir. 
Mais  ce  que  je  regrette 
c'est  la  gendarmerie.  Etre 
mare  chal  des  logis  de  gen- 
darmerie c'etait  mon  reve. 
Enfin,  que  voulez-vous  ! 
J.  B.  Etes-vous  bien  ici  ? 

Invalide.  On  ne  pent 
mieux,  comme  un  vrai  coq 
en  pate 2. 

J.  B.  Voulez-vous      me 


1  Coq  en  pate.  The  q  of  the  word  coq  is  always  sounded  like 
a  k  ;  thus,  coq  =  cock. 

Un  coq  en  pate  is  really  a  superannuated  cock  bird,  kept  in 
confinement,  and  fed  all  day,  so  that  he  may  get  fat  and  prove 
a  nice  morsel  when  cooked. 
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to  offer  you  a  few  cigars  ? 


Pens.  I  can't  refuse  that, 
Sir.  Thank  you  very  much. 

J.B.  Good-bye,  my  good 
fellow. 

Pens.  Good  -  bye,  Sir  ; 
good-bye,  Madam. 


permettre  de  vous  offrir 
quelques  cigares  ? 

Invalide.  C'est  pas  de 
refus,  M'sieur.  Merci  bien. 

J.  B.  Au  revoir,  mon 
brave. 

In  v  alide.  Au  revoir, 
M'sieur ;  au  revoir,  Made- 
moiselle. 


J.  B.  Now  I  will  show 
you  the  Museum  of  Artil- 
lery. We  will  only  just 
look  in ;  it  closes  very 
soon. 

Julia.  Where  is  it  ? 

J.  B.  Close  by,  in  one 
of  the  wings  of  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides.  Here  we 
are.  This  museum  con- 
tains, you  see,  a  splendid 
collection  of  weapons  and 
armour,  something  like 
four  thousand  in  number. 
You  will  see,  too,  breech- 
loading  rifles  and  guns, 
dating  from  the  sixteenth 
century.  This  does  not 
interest  you  much,  does  it  ? 

Julia-.  Middling. 

/.  B.  Now,  we  will  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  after- 
noon at  the  Bois  de  Bou- 


J.  B.  Maintenantje  vais 
te  faire  voir  le  Musee  d' Ar- 
tillerie.  Nous  ne  ferons 
qu'entrer  et  sortir,  parce 
que  9a  va  bientot  fermer. 

Julia.  Ou  est-ce  ? 

J.  B.  Ici  meme,  dans 
1'un  des  pavilions  de  1' Ho- 
tel des  Invalides.  Nous  y 
voici.  Tu  vois,  ce  musee 
contient  une  superbe  col- 
lection d'armes  et  d'ar- 
mures,  quelque  chose 
comme  quatre  mille.  On 
y  voit  aussi  des  armes  du 
seizieme  siecle,  canons  et 
fusils  se  chargeant  par  la 
culasse.  Tout  ca  ne  t'in- 
teresse  pas  beaucoup,n' est- 
ce  pas  ? 

Julia.   Comme  93. 

J.  B.  Maintenant  nous 
allonsfmir  notre  apres-midi 
au  Bois1,  et  comme  c'est  un 


1  Le  Bois  always  means,  in  Paris,  Le  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
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logne,  and  as  it  is  a  good 
way  off,  we  will  drive. 

Julia.  That'll  be  very 
pleasant. 

J.  B.  Come  along,  there 
is  a  cab-stand  close  by. 


pen  loin,  nous  allons  pren- 
dre  line  voiture. 

Julia.  £a  sera  tres  agre- 
able. 

/.  B.  Viens,  il  y  a  une 
station  de  voitures  tout 
pres  d'ici. 


John  Bull  (calling  a  cab- 
man}. Will  you  take  us  to 
the  Bois  ? 

Cabman.  With  pleasure, 
Sir,  and  after  that  where 
shall  we  go  ? 

J.  B.  Take  us  first  to 
the  Bois,  taking  the  Troca- 
dero  on  the  way.  We'll 
go  as  far  as  the  cascade 
(of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne), 
and  then  drive  us  back  to 
the  Hotel,  X  Street. 

Cabman.  Very  well,  Sir. 
Then  you  hire  me  by 
time  ? 

J.  B.  Of  course,  by  time 
and  not  by  distance.  Now, 
let  us  see,  it  is  thirteen 


John  Bull  (sadressant  a 
un  cocker).  Cocher,  voulez- 
vous  nous  mener  au  Bois  ? 

Cocher.  Avec  plaisir, 
Monsieur,  et  apres  le  Bois 
ou  irons-nous  ? 

J.  B.  Vous  nous  menerez 
d'abord  au  Bois,  en  passant 
par  le  Trocadero.  Nous 
irons  jusqu'a  la  cascade  et 
puis  apres  £a  vous  nous 
ramenerez  a  1' hotel  Rue  X. 

Cocher.  Tres  bien,  Mon- 
sieur. Alors  c'est  a  1'heure 
que  vous  me  prenez  ? 

J.  B.  Bien  entendu,  a 
1'heure  et  non  pas  a  la 
course1.  Voyons,  il  est 


1  In  Paris  and  other  French  towns  a  carriage,  whether  open 
or  closed,  is  taken  either  a  la  course,  that  is,  '  by  the  run  be- 
tween two  places,'  or  a  Vheure,  '  by  time.'  Une  course  is  the 
distance  between  two  places  in  the  town,  and,  whether  short  or 
long,  the  fare  is  always  the  same,  though  the  hirer  usually  pays 
more  for  a  long  course  than  for  a  short  one.  However,  one  need 
not  do  so. 

When  a  carriage  is  hired  by  the  course  the  hirer  must  not  break 
the  journey  on  the  way,  but  go  straight  from  one  place  to  the 
other ;  the  driver  being  at  liberty  to  go  whichever  way  he 
pleases,  this  being  of  course  the  shortest. 

When  hired  by  time,  the  'fare'  can  naturally  order  the  coach- 
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minutes  to  four,  let  us  say      quatre  heures  moins  treize, 


a  quarter  to  four. 

Cabman.   All  right.  Sir; 
please  get  in. 

J.  B.  Get  in,  Julia.  (To 
the  cabman.)     Drive  on  ! 


disons  quatre  heures  moins 
le  quart. 

Cocker.  Tres  bien, 
M'sieur ;  voulez-vous  mon- 
ter? 

/.  B.  La,  monte,  Julia. 
(An  cocker.)  Allez,  en. 
route ! 


On  the  way,  John  Bull 
calls  his  niece's  attention 
to  the  Artesian  well  that 
supplies  a  portion  of  Paris 
with  water  obtained  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
He  tells  her  that  this 
well  is  1,800  ft.  deep,  and 
that  the  fountains  in  Tra- 
falgar Square  are  supplied 
by  artesian  wells  nearly 
400  ft.  deep,  a  fact  which 
few  Londoners  know. 


Then   comes  the  Eiffel 


En  route,  John  Bull  fait 
remarquer  a  sa  niece  le 
puits  artesien  qui  alimente 
une  partie  de  Paris  de  son 
eau  tiree  des  entrailles  de 
la  terre.  II  lui  dit  que  ce 
puits  a  une  profondeur  de 
cinq  cent  quarante-huit 
metres,  et,  ce  que  peu  de 
Londoniens  savent :  que 
les  fontaines  de  Trafalgar 
Square  sont  alimentees 
par  des  puits  artesiens  de 
pres  de  400  pieds  de 
profondeur. 

Puis  c'est  la  Tour  Eiffel1, 


man  to  drive  wherever  it  may  suit  him,  and  by  a  route  selected 
by  himself. 

1  Eiffel.  Pronounce  a-fell,  and  not  ei  like  in  German.  Mon- 
sieur Eiffel,  though  of  German  ancestry,  was  born  in  France, 
and  educated  in  Paris.  He  studied  engineering  at  the  Ecolt 
Centrale  in  Paris,  and  was  not « made  in  Germany. '  The  French 
manufacture  their  own  engineers  themselves,  and  never  depend 
upon  foreign  training  for  their  supply.  The  excellence  of  their 
public  works,  their  enormous  advance  in  railway  engines,  and  all 
machinery,  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  not  far  wrong  in  pre- 
ferring national  to  foreign  training. 
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Tower,  not  handsome  but 
interesting,  the  Trocadero 
with  its  park,  and  after 
that  the  delightful  Bois 
de  Boulogne.  After  getting 
down  at  the  cascade,  they 
return  to  their  carriage, 
and  go  back  to  Paris  by  the 
Avenue  de  Longchamp. 
At  the  Porte  Maillot  their 
carriage  stops  at  the  Oc- 
troi. 

John  Bull  explains  to 
his  niece  what  the  Octroi 
is.  It  is  a  sort  of  local 
custom  -  house.  Almost 
everything  on  entering 
Paris  is  liable  to  duty,  and 
if  these  duties  have  their 
drawbacks,  they  also  have 
their  advantages,  and  they 
are  not  so  heavy  as  direct 
taxation.  Octroi  duties  are 
not  more  annoying  than 
direct  taxation,  and  if  they 
are  unpopular  it  is  because, 
so  far,  no  country  has  been 
discovered  where  taxpayers 
are  delighted  by  a  call 
from  the  collector. 

There  being  nothing 
liable  to  duty,  the  carriage 
only  stops  for  a  moment, 
and  starts  again,  at  once, 


peu  jolie,  mais  curieuse,  le 
Trocadero  avec  son  pare, 
puis  enfin  le  joli  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  Apres  etre  de- 
scendus  a  la  cascade,  ils 
remonterit  en  voiture  et 
reviennent  a  Paris  par 
1'Avenue  de  Longchamp. 
A  la  Porte  Maillotla  voiture 
s'arrete  a  1'octroi. 


John  Bull  explique  a  sa 
niece  ce  qu'est  1'octroi. 
C'est  une  sorte  de  douane 
pour  les  villes.  Presque 
tout  ce  qui  entre  dans 
Paris  est  sujet  a  un  droit, 
et  si  ces  impots  ont  leur 
inconvenient,  ils  ont  aussi 
leur  bon  cote  et  ne  sont 
pas  si  lourds  que  les  impots 
directs.  Les  droits  d'octroi 
ne  sont  pas  plus  vexatoires 
que  les  impots  directs,ets'ils 
ne  sont  pas  populaires,c'est 
parce  qu'on  n'a  pas  encore 
decouvert  un  pays  ou  les 
imposes  se  rejouissent  lors- 
que  le  percepteur  leur  fait 
une  visite. 

N'ayant  rien  a  declarer, 
la  voiture  ne  s'arrete  qu'un 
instant1,  et  elle  reprend 
aussitot  sa  course  en  sui- 


1  Carriages  are,  or  rather  may  be,  searched  at  the  octroi 
gates. 

I  2 
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down    the    Porte    Maillot 
Avenue. 

The  cabman  halts  to 
give  his  fares  time  to  look 
at  the  triumphal  arch  of 
the  Place  de  1'Etoile,  then 
drives  down  the  Champs 
Elysees  Avenue., and  brings 
John  Bull  and  his  niece 
back  to  their  hotel. 

c 

/.  B.  Cabman,  what  do 
I  owe  you  ? 

Cabman.  It  is  a  quarter 
past  six,  and  as  you  en- 
gaged me  at  a  quarter  to 
four,  that'll  be  two  hours 
and  a  half. 

/.  B.  Come,  come  !  my 
watch  says  half-past  six  ; 
how  can  that  be  ? 

Cab.  Perhaps  your  watch 
is  fast  (literally,  advances). 

J.  B.  No,  yours  is  slow 
(literally,  delays). 

Cab.  Upon  my  word,  I 
believe  it's  stopped. 

J.  B.  You  must  have  for- 
gotten to  wind  it  up.  How- 
ever, never  mind,  you  have 
given  us  a  nice  drive,  take 
this. 

Cab.  Thank  you,  Sir ;  you 
are  very  kind.  Good-day, 
Sir;  good-day,  Miss. 


vant  1' Avenue  de  la  Porte 
Maillot. 

Le  cocher  s'arrete  pour 
dormer  a  ses  voyageurs  le 
temps  de  regarder  1' Arc  de 
Triomphe  de  1'Etoile,  puis 
il  descend  1' Avenue  des 
Champs  Elysees  et  ramene 
John  Bull  et  sa  niece  a  leur 
hotel. 

/.  B.  Cocher,  combien 
vous  dois-je  ? 

Cocher.  II  est  six  heures 
et  quart,  et  vous  m'avez 
pris  a  quatre  heures  moins 
le  quart,  $a  nous  fait  done 
deux  heures  et  demie. 

J.  B.  Tiens,  mais  ma 
montre  est  a  six  heures 
trente ;  comment  cela  se 
fait-il  ? 

Cocker.  Votre  montre 
avance  peut-etre. 

J.  B.  Non,  c'est  la  votre 
qui  retarde. 

Cocher.  Ma  foi,  je  crois 
qu'elle  est  arretee. 

J.  B.  Vous  aurez  oublie 
de  la  remonter.  Allons, 
tenez,  vous  nous  avez  fait 
faire  une  belle  promenade, 
prenez  9a. 

Cocher.  Merci  bien, 
M'sieur,vous  etesbien  aim- 
able.  Au  revoir,  M'sieur; 
bonjour,  Mademoiselle. 
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J.  B.  goes  up  at  once  to 
his  room,  as  it  is  nearly 
dinner  time. 

Julia.  I  am  going  up- 
stairs at  once.  Shall  I 
dress  ? 

J.  B.  Certainly,  change 
your  dress,  and  do  your 
hair  in  double  quick  time  ; 
we  dine  in  half-an-hour. 


J.  B.  monte  dans  sa 
chambre  tout  de  suite,  parce 
qu'on  va  bientot  diner. 

Julia.  Je  monte  tout  de 
suite.  Faut-il  que  je  passe 
une  autre  robe  ? 

J.  B.  Mais  oui,  passe  une 
autre  robe  et  coiffe-toi,  et l 
en  deux  temps ;  on  dine 
dans  une  demi-heure. 


J.  B.  and  his  niece  dine. 
After  dinner  they  go  for 
a  short  stroll,  and  return 
early  to  the  hotel. 


J.  B.  et  sa  niece  dinent. 
Apres  le  diner  ils  vont 
faire  un  petit  tour  et  ren- 
trent  a  1' hotel  de  bonne 
heure. 


Julia  (meeting  her  uncle 
next  morning  in  the  hall}. 
Good  -  morning,  uncle. 
Have  you  had  a  good 
night's  rest  ? 

J.  B.  (kissing  her}.    Yes, 


Julia  (le  lendemain  matin 
rencontrant  son  oncle  dans  le 
hall2.)  Bonjour,  mon  oncle. 
Avez-vous  bien  dormi  ? 

J.  B.  (F  embrassanf).  Oui, 


1  The  et  used  again  may  seem  redundant,  but  it  is  not  so. 
Thus  employed  it  makes  the  command  more  emphatic,  hence 
it  is  often  heard  in  the  army  or  navy. 

2  This  barbarous  and,  unfortunately,  much  used  word  desig- 
nates the  covered  courtyard  so  frequently  found  in  foreign 
hotels.     I  do  not  call  the  word  barbarous  because  it  is  derived 
from  the  German  Halle,  '  a  hall, 'but  because  it  is  absurd  to  use 
a  word  of  foreign  origin  when  a  native  word  can  easily  supply 
its  place.     In  this  case  the  word  halle,  '  a  public  place,'  could 
easily  be  used.     The  fashion  of  importing  foreign  words  into 
the  vernacular  cannot  be  too  severely  censured,  especially  as 
they  are  usually  mispronounced.     In  this  instance  halle  is  pro- 
nounced al,  as  in  alpaca.     The  '  high  life '  so  often  spoken  of 
in  French  novels  is  almost  sounded  like  'fig  leaf,'  with  the 
variations  ig  leaf,  I  leafe. 
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very  good,  and  how  have 
you  slept  ? 

Julia.  Oh,  capitally: 
quite  soundly  (literally,  on 
both  ears). 

/.  B.  Then  you  feel 
rested  ? 

Julia.   Quite. 

J.  B.  After  we  have  had 
our  coffee  (cafe  au  laif)  we 
will  be  off. 

Julia.  When  you  like, 
uncle.  I  have  only  got  to 
put  my  hat  on. 

J.  B.  Talking  about  hats 
puts  me  in  mind  that  yours 
does  not  look  very  nice. 

Julia.  Do  you  think  so, 
uncle  ?  True,  I  have  had 
it  a  long  time. 

J.  B.  Indeed,  how  long  ? 

Julia.  It  must  be  three 
months,  and  it  is  out  of 
fashion. 

J.  B.  You  call  that  a 
long  time,  do  you  ?  Don't 
you  know  I  have  worn 
mine  nearly  fifty  years  ? 

Julia.  Impossible,  uncle ; 
it  would  be  more  shabby 
than  it  is. 

J.  B.  You  are  laughing 
at  me.  You  know  very 
well  what  I  mean. 

Julia.    I  see,  you  mean 


ma  fille,  tres  bien  ;  et  toi  ? 

Julia.  Oh,  sur  les  deux 
oreilles. 

/.  B.  Alors  tu  es  re- 
pose e  ? 

Julia.   Tout  a  fait. 

J.  B.  Alors  apres  avoir 
pris  notre  cafe  nous  par- 
tirons. 

Julia.  Quand  vous  vou- 
drez,  mon  oncle.  Je  n'ai 
que  mon  chapeau  a  mettre. 

/.  B.  Tiens,  en  parlant 
de  chapeaux  <^SL  me  fait 
penser  que  le  tien  ne  te 
coiffe  pas  tres  bien. 

Julia.  Vous  trouvez,  mon 
oncle  ?  C'est  qu'il  y  a  long- 
temps  que  je  1'ai. 

J.  B.  Vraiment,  combien 
y  a-t-il  de  temps  ? 

Julia.  II  y  a  bien  trois 
mois,  et  il  n'est  plus  de 
mode. 

J.  B.  Tu  appelles  9a 
longtemps  toi  ?  Sais-tu 
qu'il  y  a  bien  pres  de 
cinquante  ans  que  je  porte 
le  mien  ? 

Julia.  Impossible,  mon 
oncle ;  il  serait  plus  rape 
que  ca. 

J.  B.  Tu  te  moques  de 
moi.  Tu  sais  bien  ce  que 
je  veux  dire. 

Julia.    Je      comprends, 
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that  your  hat  is  always  in 
the  fashion. 

J.  B.  Just  so.  That's 
what  I  meant.  Very  well, 
then,  after  breakfast  we 
will  go  and  see  about  buy- 
ing you  a  new  hat  in  the 
latest  fashion.  Do  you 
agree  ? 

Julia.  I  should  think  so, 
uncle. 

Waiter.  Sir,  your  coffee 
is  ready.  Will  you  take 
anything  besides  coffee  ? 

J.  B.  Only  toast  and 
fresh  butter.  (Speaking  to 
his  niece.)  Will  you  take 
anything  else  ?  Fried  eggs, 
or  a  boiled  egg  ? 

Julia.  No,  thank  you, 
uncle ;  coffee  will  be 
enough. 


vous  voulez  dire  que  vos 
chapeaux  sont  toujours  a  la 
mode. 

J.  B.  Bien  entendu. 
C'est  ce  que  je  voulais  dire. 
Eh  bien,quand  nous  aurons 
pris  notre  cafe  nous  irons 
voir  a  t'acheter  un  chapeau 
neuf  et  a  la  derniere  mode. 
Ca  te  va-t-il  ? 

Julia.  Je  crois  bien,  mon 
oncle. 

Gargon.  Monsieur,  votre 
cafe  est  pret.  Monsieur 
prendra-t-il  autre  chose 
avec  son  cafe  ? 

J.  B.  Non,  rien  que  du 
pain  grille  et  du  beurre  frais. 
(S' adrcssant  a  sa  niece.)  Et 
toi,  veux-tu  autre  chose  ? 
des  oeufs  sur  le  plat,  ou  un 
ceuf  a  la  coque  ? 

Julia.  Non,  merci,  mon 
oncle  ;  j'en  aurai  assez  avec 
du  cafe  au  lait. 


J.  B.  Now,  if  you  have 
finished,  go  and  put  on 
your  hat  and  gloves,  and 
don't  forget  your  parasol, 
because  it's  going  to  be  a 
hot  day. 

Julia.  I  arn  going  up  at 
once.  I  shan't  be  a 
minute.  Shall  I  . 


J.  B.  Maintenant,  si  tu  as 
fini,  va  mettre  ton  chapeau 
et  tes  gants,  et  surtout 
n'oublie  pas  ton  ombrelle, 
car  il  va  faire  chaud  au- 
jourd'hui. 

Julia.  Je  monte  tout  de 
suite.  Je  n'en  ai  que  pour 
un  instant.  Faut-il  que . . . 
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J. 13.  Come,  come,  don't 
jabber  so  much,  and  be 
quick. 

Julia  disappears.  Two 
minutes  later  she  is  again 
with  her  uncle. 

J.  13.  Now,  are  you  quite 
ready  ? 

Julia.  Yes,  uncle,  but .  .  . 

J.  13.  But  what  ? 

Julia.  You  said  I  jab- 
bered. 

/.  13.  Did  I  say  so  ? 

Julia.  Yes,  uncle. 

J.  B.  Oh,  I  see  !  you 
don't  want  to  be  called  a 
jabberer.  Is  that  where  the 
shoe  pinches  ?  Well,  let 
us  say  no  more  about  it,  I 
won't  say  again  that  you 
jabber,  I'll  say  you  are  a 
chatterbox.  Do  you  like 
that  better  ? 

Julia  makes  a  wry  face, 
but,  looking  at  her  uncle's 
kind  expression,  she  re- 
sumes her  liveliness  and 
smiles. 

J.  B.  I  knew  we  should 
soon  make  it  up.  (I  knew 
we  shouldn't  be  cross  with 
each  other  very  long.) 

Julia.  No,  uncle,  I  am 
not  cross. 

J.  B    Come,  let  us  start. 


J.  B.  Allons,  allons,  ne 
jabote  done  pas  tant  et 
depeche-toi. 

Julia  disparait.  Deux 
minutes  apres  elle  est  de 
nouveau  a  cote  de  son 
oncle. 

/.  B.  Allons,  es-tu  prete, 
main  tenant  ? 

Julia.  Oui,  moil  oncle, 
mais  .  .  . 

J.  B.   Mais  quoi  ? 

Julia.  Vous  avez  dit  que 
je  jabotais. 

/.  B.  Qui  ?  moi  ? 

Julia.   Oui,  mon  oncle. 

J.  B.  Ah,  ah  !  tu  ne 
veux  pas  qu'on  t'appelle 
jaboteuse.  C'est  done  la 
que  le  bat  te  blesse?  Eh 
bien,  n'y  pensons  plus,  je 
ne  dirai  plus  que  tu  jabotes, 
je  dirai  que  tu  jacasses. 
Aimes-tu  mieux  £a  ? 

Julia  fait  la  moue,  mais 
en  voyant  la  bonne  figure 
de  son  oncle  elle  redevient 
gaie  et  lui  sourit. 

/.  B.  Je  savais  bien  que 
nous  ne  serions  pas  faches 
longtemps. 

Julia.     Ah     non,     mon 

oncle,  je  ne  suis  pas  fachee. 

J.    B.      Alors     partons. 
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Tills  is  what  we  are  going 
to  do.  In  the  first  place 
we  will  go  and  buy  you 
a  hat,  then  we  will  go  and 
take  the  '  bateaux  mouches' 
at  the  Concorde  Bridge, 
and  from  there  we  will  go 
as  far  as  the  Austerlitz 
Bridge  and  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  After  that  we 
shall  see.  Does  this  suit 
you  ? 

Julia.  Certainly,  uncle. 
Anything  you  like. 

/.  B.  We  will  go  to  the 
big  milliner's  at  the  corner 
of  the  street. 

Julia.  Yes,  she  has  some 
very  fine  hats. 

J.  B.  I  see  you  have 
looked  at  them.  Here  we 
are.  Let  us  go  in.  Come 
along,  go  first.  (Speaking 
to  the  milliner.')  I  want  a  nice 
hat  for  this  young  lady. 

Milliner.  Very  well,  Sir  ; 
kindly  take  a  chair.  (Speak- 
ing to  Julia.)  Will  you 
please  take  off  your  hat, 
Miss  ?  Here  is  a  hat  that 
will  suit  you,  Miss.  It  is 
neat,  and  in  very  good 
taste,  and  I  can  let  you 


Voici  ce  que  nous  aliens 
faire.  Tout  d'abord  nous  al- 
lons  t'acheter  un  chapeau, 
apres  ca  nous  irons  pren- 
dre  les  bateaux-mouches  * 
an  Pont  de  la  Con- 
corde, et  de  la  nous  irons 
jusqu'au  Pont  d'Austerlitz 
et  an  Jardin.  des  Plantes. 
Apres  9a  nous  verrons, 
£a  te  va-t-il  ? 

Julia.  Certainement,mon 
oncle.  Tout  me  va. 

J.  B.  Nous  aliens  aller 
an  grand  magasin  de  modes 
qui  fait  le  coin  de  la  rue. 

Julia.  Oui,  il  y  a  de  tres 
beaux  chapeaux. 

/.  B.  Ah,  je  vois  que 
tu  les  as  regardes.  Nous 
y  voila.  Entrons.  Allons, 
passe  devant.  (S'adressant 
a  la  modiste.')  Je  desire 
avoir  un  joli  chapeau  pour 
mademoiselle. 

Modiste.  Tres  bien,  Mon- 
sieur ;  veuillez  vous  donner 
la  peine  de  vous  asseoir. 
(S'adressant  a  Julia.)  Made- 
moiselle veut-elle  oter  son 
chapeau?  Tenez, Mademoi- 
selle, voici  quelque  chose 
qui  vous  coiffera  tres  bien, 


1  Note  that  one  says  prendre  les  bateaux,  the  *  boats,'  and  not 
the  '  boat,'  although  the  travellers  intend  to  travel  only  once  and 
by  one  boat  only.  A  bateau-mouche  is  a  light  steamboat  for  use 
on  rivers.  Those  one  sees  in  Paris  are  excellent  and  cheap. 
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have  it  for  30  francs. 


Julia  looks  at  herself  in 
the  cheral  glass  and  thinks 
she  looks  nice. 

J.  B.  I  think  this  hat 
suits  you  to  a  t. 

Mi/I.  You-  can  try  on 
others,  Miss. 

Julia.   I  think  I  will. 

Mill.  This  one  does  not 
suit  you  so  well,  Miss ; 
don't  you  think  so,  Sir  ? 

J.  B.  No,  it  does  not 
suit  her  in  the  least.  It  is 
too  old  for  a  young  lady. 

Mill.  What  do  you  think, 
Miss  ?  Which  do  you  pre- 
fer ? 

Julia.   I  prefer  the  other. 

J.  B.  We  will  take  it, 
then. 

Mill.  Thank  you,  Sir ; 
then  the  young  lady  will 
be  able  to  wear  it  now,  and 
I  will  send  the  other  one 
to  your  house. 

J.  B.  Just  so.  We  are 
staying  at  Hotel  X,  Room 
111.  I  think  you  said  it 
was  30  francs. 

Mill.  Yes,  Sir. 

/.  B.  Here  it  is. 


c'est  simple  et  de  tres  bon 
gout,  et  je  puis  vous  le 
laisser  a  30  francs. 

Julia  se  regarde  dans  la 
psyche  et  se  trouve  tres  bien. 

J.  B.  Je  trouve  que  ce 
chapeau  te  sied  a  merveille. 

Mod.  Mademoiselle  peut 
en  essayer  d'autres. 

Julia.  Oui,toutdememe. 

Mod.  Celui-ci  ne  vous  va 
pas  si  bien,  Mademoiselle  ; 
n'est-ce  pas,  Monsieur  ? 

/.  B.  Non,  il  ne  lui  va 
pas  du  tout.  C'est  trop 
vieux  pour  une  jeune  fille. 

Mod.  Qu'en  dites-vous, 
Mademoiselle  ?  Lequel  ai- 
mez-vous  le  mieux  ? 

Julia.  J'aime  mieux 
1'autre. 

J.  B.  Alors  nous  le 
prendrons. 

Mod.  Merci,  Monsieur; 
alors  Mademoiselle  pourra 
le  porter  tout  de  suite  et  je 
feral  porter  1'autre  chez 
vous. 

J.  B.  C'est  9a  meme. 
Nous  sommes  a  1'hotel  de 
X,  chambre  No.  1111.  Vous 
avez  dit  30  fcs.,  je  crois. 

Mod.   Oui,  Monsieur. 

J.  B.  Voici,  Madame. 


1  No.  Ill :  pronounce  numtro  cent  onze  without  joining  the  t 
of  cent  to  the  o  of  onze.  Say  le  onze  du  mois,  the  eleventh  of 
the  month,  not  Vonze. 
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Mill.  Much  obliged,  Sir. 
Good  morning,  Miss  ;  good 
morning,  Sir.  We  shall 
always  be  pleased  to  serve 
you. 

/.  B.  Good  morning, 
ma'am. 

Julia.  A  thousand 
thanks,  dear  uncle ;  if  we 
were  not  in  the  street 
I  would  give  you  a  good 
kiss. 


Mod.  Merci  bien,  Mon- 
sieur. Bonjour,  Mademoi- 
selle ;  bonjour,  Monsieur, 
et  an  plaisir  de  vous  revoir. 

J.  B.  Bonjour,  Madame. 

Julia.  Merci  mille  fois, 
mon  cher  oncle ;  si  nous 
n'etions  pas  dans  la  rue  je 
vous  embrasserais  sur  les 
deux  joues. 


J.  B.  Here  is  the  station. 
I'll  get  the  tickets.  '  Aus- 
terlitz,  two  firsts  ! ' 

Clerk.  Here  you  are. 

/;  B.  We  shan't  have 
long  to  wait,  the  boat  is 
coming. 

Julia.  We  shall  be  com- 
fortable under  the  awning. 

J.  B.  Very.  Halloa! 
Off  already! 

Julia.  These  are  fast 
boats. 

J.B.  Yes,  too  fast.  They 
are  too  fast  for  me.  I 
am  so  comfortable  that  I 
should  like  to  be  here  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  Lookythere 
is  the  Palace  of  Justice. 


/.  B.  Nous  voici  a  1'em- 
barcadere  *.  Allons  prendre 
nos  billets.  Austerlitz, 
deux  premieres  J 

Employe.  Voici,  M'sieur. 

J.  B.  Nous  n'aurons  pas 
longtemps  a  attendre,  voila 
le  bateau  qui  arrive. 

Julia.  On  va  etre  bien 
ici  sous  la  tente. 

J.  B.  Admirablement. 
Tiens,  deja  partis ! 

Julia.  Ces  bateaux  mar- 
chent  bien. 

/.  B.  Oui,  trop  bien. 
On  va  trop  vite  pour  moi. 
Je  suis  si  bien  ici  que  je 
voudrais  y  rester  deux 
heures.  Tiens,  vois-tu  le 
Palais  de  Justice  ? 


1  Embarcadere  is  a  place  *  to  embark  from,'  or  *  to  start  from/ 
and  ddbarcadere  a  place  'to  disembark  from,'  or  a  place  of 
arrival.  Consequently  a  ddbarcadcre  may  be  an  embarcadere, 
and  an  embarcadere  may  be  a  dtbarcadere,  according  to  circum- 
stances, that  is  to  say,  as  you  arc  going  on  or  off. 
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Julia.  Yes,  uncle,  and 
there's  Notre  Dame. 

J.  B.  No,  the  church  you 
see  behind  the  buildings 
of  the  Palace  of  Justice  is 
the  Sainte-Chapelle.  Notre 
Dame  is  down  there. 

Julia.  Of  course,  I  see  it 
now.  What  a  fine  church  ! 
What  is  that  building  be- 
hind Notre  Dame  ? 

/.  B.  That  is  the  Morgue. 

Julia.  The  Morgue  ? 

J.  B.  Yes,  the  Morgue  ; 
haven't  you  ever  heard  of 
it? 

Julia.  No  ;  what  is  it  ? 

J.  B.  It  is  not  beauti- 
ful, but  useful.  It  is  the 
place  where  the  bodies  of 
persons  found  dead  on  the 
public  highway,  or  in  the 
river,  are  deposited  for 
three  days.  The  place  is 
open  to  the  public,  and  as 
the  bodies  taken  there 
are  those  of  persons  whose 
identity  is  unknown,  it  may 
happen  that  those  who 
enter  may  recognize  them. 
That  is  pretty  often  the 
case. 

Julia.  I  should  not  like 
that. 

J.  B.  What  wouldn't  you 


Julia.  Oui,  mon  oncle. 
Je  vois  aussi  Notre-Dame. 

J.  B.  Non,  1'eglise  que 
tu  vois  la  derriere  les  bati- 
ments  du  Palais  de  Justice 
c'est  la  Sainte-Chapelle. 
Notre-Dame  est  la-bas. 

Julia.  Ah  oui,  c'est 
vrai,  je  la  vois  maintenant. 
Quelle  belle  eglise !  Qu'  est- 
ce  que  c'est  ce  batiment- 
la  derriere  Notre-Dame  ? 

J.  B.  Ca  c'est  la  Morgue. 

Julia.  La  Morgue  ? 

J.  B.  Oui,  la  Morgue ; 
est-ce  que  tu  n'en  as  jamais 
entendu  parler  ? 

Julia.  Non.  Qu' est-ce 
que  c'est  ? 

/.  B.  Ah,  ce  n'est  pas 
beau,mais  c'est  utile.  C'est 
1'endroit  ou  Ton  depose, 
pendant  trois  jours,  les 
corps  des  personnes  trou- 
vees  mortes  sur  la  voie 
publique  ou  dans  la  riviere. 
Ce  batiment  est  ouvert  an 
public,  et  comme  les  per- 
sonnes qu'on  y  depose  sont 
celles  dont  on  ne  peut  de- 
couvrir  1'identite,  il  peut 
se  faire  qu'elles  soient  re- 
connues  par  ceux  qui  y 
entrent.  Cela  arrive  meme 
assez  frequemment. 

Julia.  Ah,  je  n'aimerais 
pas  9a. 

J.  B.    Tu  n'aimerais  pas 
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like  ?      To  be  laid  in  the      quoi  ?    Etre    deposee  a  la 
Morgue,  or  to  go  inside  it  ?      Morgue,  ou  y  entrer  ? 


Julia.  To  go  inside  it, 
for  I  shall  never  be  laid 
there. 

J.  B.  My  dear  girl,  never 
say :  '  never/ 

Julia.  What  are  all  those 
casks  ? 

J.  B.  They  are  barrels 
of  wine  and  wine-barrels, 
or,  if  you  prefer,  casks. 

Julia.  But  why  is  there 
such  a  lot  of  them  ? 

/.  B.  Because  this  is  the 
wine-market. 

Julia.  What  is  a  'halle'? 

/.  B.  A  f  halle'  is  a  large 
market,  as,  for  example, 
what  people  call  the  ' halles 


JuUa.  Y  entrer,  car  je 
n'y  serai  jamais  deposee. 

J.  B.  Ma  fille,  il  ne  faut 
jamais  dire,  «  Fontaine,  je 
lie  boirai  pas  de  ton  eau1. » 

Julia.  Qu'est-cequec'est 
que  tons  ces  tonneaux  ? 

J.  B.  Ce  sont  des  barils 
de  vin  et  des  barils  a  vin, 
ou,  si  tu  aimes  mieux,  des 
futailles. 

Julia.  Mais  pourquoi  y 
en  a-t-il  tant  ? 

/.  B.  Parce  que  c'est  ici 
la  halle  2  aux  vins. 

Julia.  Qu'est-cequec'est 
qu'une  halle  ? 

J.  B.  Une  halle  c'est  tin 
grand  marche,  comme  par 
exemple  ce  qu'on  appelle 


1  In  the  course  of  these  conversations  few  proverbs  will  be 
found,  French  people  not  using  them  very  extensively.     Only 
the  most  current  ones  have  been  given.     Let  us  note  that  well- 
educated  people  seldom  speak  in  proverbs.     If  proverbs  are  the 
wisdom  of  nations,  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  chiefly  used 
during  a  nation's  infancy.     My  readers  must  not  look  in  these 
pages  for  some  of  the  extraordinary  proverbs  found  in  some  col- 
lections ;  proverbs  so  obsolete,  so  unfamiliar,  that  I  really  believe 
a  great  many  of  them  have  never  been  used.     A  short  time  ago 
an  Englishman,  who  is  a  great  student  of  French  proverbs,  de- 
livered himself  of  a  wonderful  one,  which  a  whole  party  of 
Frenchmen,  educated  Frenchmen  too,  had  never  heard  before. 
Being  appealed  to  by  my  friend,  I  had  to  confess  I  had  not  the 
faintest  idea  of  what  the  proverb  could  possibly  mean,  and  yet 
it  was  to  be  found  in  a  conversation-book  ! 

2  Not  the  same  as  le  hall ;  see  p.  117,  note  2. 
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centrales/  which  I'll  show 
you  one  of  these  days, 
where  provisions  of  all  sorts 
are  sold.  Here  is  the 
Austerlitz  Bridge,,  and  the 
landing-place.  Come  on, 
go  first. 

Clerk.  Tickets,  please. 

J.  R  We  are  at  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes. 

< 

John  Bull  and  his  niece 
pay  a  flying  visit  to  the  Jar- 
din  des  PJantes  (Botanical 
and  Zoological  Gardens). 
They  enter  the  Museum  of 
Mineralogy,  walk  through 
the  rooms  of  the  Museum  of 
Zoology,  but  do  not  go  into 
the  Museum  of  Anatomy, 
John  Bull  seeing  no  ne- 
cessity for  teaching  young 
girls  anatomy.  It  may 
be  prejudice  on  his  part. 
If  so,  so  much  the  worse 
for  him,  so  much  the  worse 
for  us  too.  Let  us  note, 
by  the  way,  that  some 
prejudices  are  useful.  For 
example,  is  not  patriotism 
chiefly  founded  on  the  often 
very  mistaken  idea  that 
our  owrn  country  is  superior 
to  all  others  ?  After  this 


les  Halles  Centrales  que  je 
te  ferai  voir  un  de  ces  jours, 
et  ou  Ton  vend  des  denrees 
de  toute  sorte.  Ah,  nous 
voila  au  Pont  d'  Austerlitz 
et  au  debarcadere.  Allons, 
passe  devant. 

Employe.  Billets,  s'il  vous 
plait,  M'sieurs  et  dames1. 

J.  B.  Nous  sommes  au 
Jardin  des  Plantes. 

John  Bull  et  sa  niece 
visitent  assez  sommaire- 
ment  le  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
Us  entrent  au  Musee  de 
Mineralogie,  font  un  tour 
dans  les  salles  du  Musee  de 
Zoologie,  mais  n' entrent 
pas  au  Musee  d' Anatomic, 
John  Bull  ne  voyant  pas  la 
necessite  d'enseigner  1'ana- 
tomie  aux  jeunes  filles.  II 
est  possible  que  ce  soit  un 
prejuge  de  sa  part.  Si 
e'en  est  un,  tant  pis  pour 
lui,  tant  pis  pour  nous  aussi. 
Notons,  en  passant,  qu'il  est 
des  prejuges  utiles.  Pour 
n'eii  citer  qu'un,  le  patrio- 
tisme  n'est-il  pas  surtout 
fonde  sur  1'idee,  souvent 
tres  erronee,que  notre  pays 
est  superieur  a  tous  les 
autres  ?  Cette  visite  faite, 


1  This  is  the  stereotyped  and  popular  phrase.  M'sieurs  et 
dames  is  pronounced  Msieu  et  dames  without  liaison  between 
M  'sieurs  and  et. 
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visit  John  Bull  .and  his  John  Bull  et  sa  niece  sor- 
niece  leave  the  Horticul-  tent  du  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
tural  Garden. 


J.  B.  Now  we  will  follow 
the  quays  as  far  as  Notre 
Dame,  but  first  I  want 
you  to  look  at  the  view 
from  the  Austerlitz  Bridge. 

Julia.  Yes,  I  like  to  look 
at  the  view  from  a  bridge. 
What  are  those  big  build- 
ings beyond  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  ? 

/.  B.  Yonder  you  see 
the  buildings  of  the  Salpe- 
triere.  It  is  a  hospital  as 
well  as  a  refuge  for  women 
who  are  poor,  ill,  or  too 
old  to  work.  Some  of 
them,  too,  are  mentally  de- 
ranged. 

Julia.  And  away  yonder, 
in  the  same  direction,  what 
is  that  ? 

/.  B.  You  mean  that 
building  on  a  hillock  ? 

Julia.   Yes,  uncle. 

J.  B.  That's  Bicetre. 
Bicetre  is  a  lunatic  asylum, 
and  also  a  home  for  the 
poor,  who  are  very  well 


/.  B.  Maintenant  nous 
allons  suivre  les  quais 
jusqu'a  Notre-Dame,  mais 
avant  je  veux  que  tu  re- 
gardes  la  vue  qu'on  a  du 
Pont  d' Austerlitz. 

Julia.  Oui,  j'aime  a  voir 
la  vue  qu'on  a  d'un  pont. 
Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que 
ces  grands  batiments-14 
derriere  le  Jardin  des 
Plantes  ? 

/.  B.  La-bas  ce  sont  les 
batimeiits  de  laSalpetriere. 
C'est  un  hopital  et  en 
meme  temps  un  hospice 
pour  les  femmes  pauvres, 
malades,  ou  trop  vieilles 
pour  travailler.  II  y  en  a 
aussi  qui  sont  atteintes 
d'alienation  mentale. 

Julia.  Et  tout  la-bas, 
dans  la  meme  direction, 
qu'est-ce  que  c'est  ? 

J.  B.  Tu  veux  dire  ce 
batiment  situe  sur  un  co- 
teau  ? 

Julia.  Oui,  mon  oncle. 

J.  B.  C'est  Bicetre.  Ce 
Bicetre  est  une  maison 
d'alienes ;  c'est  aussi  un 
asile  pour  les  pauvres,  qui 
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treated  there.     Now  let  us 
be  off! 

Julia.  Is  it  far  from  here 
to  Notre  Dame  ? 

J.  B.  No,  not  at  all.  Are 
you  tired  ? 

Julia.  No.,  not  a  bit. 

/.  B.  Well,  it  is  a  very 
pleasant  walk,  for  one  is 
under  the  trees  and  conse- 
quently in  the  shade.  .  .  . 
(At  that  moment  a  poodle 
comes  out  of  the  river  and 
runs  against  John  Bull?) 
Bother  the  brute  !  I  am 
a  pretty  sight  now  !  I  look 
as  if  I  had  walked  through 
the  sewers.  Luckily  there 
is  a  shoeblack  close  by ! 


your 


Shoeblack.     Black 
boots,  Sir? 

J.  B.  I  should  think 
they  did  want  blacking, 
and  at  once. 

Shoebl.  With  pleasure, 
Sir. 

/.  B.  No,  not  with 
plaisir,  but  with  blacking. 

Shoebl  Ha, ha!  Capital 
joke  that. 

J.  B.  One  must  have 
a  laugh  occasionally.  Hal- 


y  sont  admirablement 
traites.  Maintenant  en 
route  ! 

Julia.  Est-ce  qu'il  y  a 
loin  d'ici  a  Notre-Dame  ? 

J.  B.  Pas  loin  da  tout. 
Est-ce  que  tu  es  fatiguee  ? 

Julia.  Moi  ?  Pas  du  tout. 

J.  B.  La  promenade  est 
d'ailleurs  tres  agreable, 
parce  qu'on  est  sous  les 
arbres  et  consequemment  a 
1'ombre  et  puis  .  .  .  .  (A  ce 
moment  un  caniche  qui  sort 
de  la  rimer e  sejette  dans  les 
jambes  de  John  Bull.}  Au 
diable  1'animal !  Eh  bien, 
me  voila  propre  !  On  dirait 
que  j'ai  march  e  dans  les 
egouts.  Encore  heureux 
qu'il  y  a  un  decrotteur  a 
deux  pas. 

Decrotteur.  Faut-il  vous 
cirer  vos  bottines,  M'sieur  ? 

J.  B.  Je  crois  bien  qu'il 
faut  les  cirer  et  tout  de 
suite  meme. 

Decrotteur.  Avec  plaisir, 
M'sieur. 

J.  B.  Non,  non  pas  avec 
du  plaisir1,  mais  avec  du 
cirage. 

D&r.  Ah,  ah,  ah!  Elle 
est  bonne  celle-la. 

J.  B.  II  faut  bien  rire 
de  temps  en  temps.  Tiens, 


See  p.  10,  line  16  and  following. 
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loa,  there  is  that  horrid 
dog  prowling  about  the 
place.  If  I  were  not  a 
member  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  .... 

Julia.  What  would  you 
do,  uncle  ? 

J.B.  I'd  have  something 
to  say  to  it. 

Julia.  Poor  beast,  it  did 
not  do  it  011  purpose. 

/.  B.  If  that  horrid 
poodle  had  put  his  ugly 
wet  paws  on  your  fine 
dress,  would  you  say  it 
didn't  do  it  on  purpose  ? 

Julia.  That's  not  the 
same  thing. 

J.  B.  Not  the  same  thing! 
Why  not  ? 

Julia.  Spoiling  a  dress 
and  soiling  a  pair  of  boots 
are  very  different  things. 

/.  B.  (to  ShoebL).  What 
on  earth  does  he  prowl 
about  in  this  fashion  for  ? 

Shoebl.  I  don't  know, 
Sir,  but  I  don't  like  the 
look  of  that  dog.  I  have 
seen  it  about  these  last  few 
days.  He  may  be  mad. 

J.  B.  You  mean  he  is 
a  rascally  dog,  but  as  for 
being  mad,  he's  not  that. 


voila  ce  vilain  chien  qui 
rode  encore  par  ici.  Si 
je  n'etais  pas  membre  de 
la  Societe  Protectrice  des 
Animaux  .... 

Julia.  Qu'est-ce  que  vous 
feriez,  mon  oncle  ? 

J.  B.  Je  lui  dirais  deux 
mots. 

Julia.  Cette  pauvre  bete, 
elle  ne  1'a  pas  fait  expres. 

/.  B.  Et  si  cet  affreux 
caniche  etait  veiiu  poser 
ses  vilaiiies  pattes  toutes 
mouillees  sur  ta  jolie  robe, 
dirais-tu  qu'il  ne  1'a  pas 
fait  expres  ? 

Julia.  Ah,  c'est  dif- 
ferent. 

J.  B.  Comment,  c'est 
different  ? 

Julia.  Oui,  il  y  a  uiie 
graiide  difference  entre 
gater  une  robe  et  salir  des 
bottines. 

J.  B.  (fiu  Deer.).  Mais 
qu'est-ce  qu'il  a  a  roder 
par  ici  comme  9a  ? 

Deer.  Je  ne  sais  pas, 
M'sieur,  mais  ce  chien-la 
ne  me  revient  pas.  II  y  a 
quelques  jours  que  je  le 
vois  par  ici.  II  est  peut- 
etre  enrage. 

J.B.  Vous  voulez  dire  que 
c'est  tin  enrage,  mais  pour 
etre  enrage,  il  ne  Test  pas. 
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Shoebf.  Your  boots  are 
hard  to  shine,  Sir,  they 
are  so  wet.  I'll  give  them 
another  polish. 

/.  B.  All  right,  you 
won't  lose  anything  by  it. 

Shocbl.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  shine.  Ah ! 
now  they  shine  properly. 


/.  B.  Here,  my  good 
fellow.  (He  gives  him  a 
Ji fly -centimes  piece?) 

Shoebl.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Sir. 


Deer.  Elles  sont  difficiles 
a  cirer,  vos  bottines,M'sieur, 
parce  qu'elles  sont  si  mouil- 
lees.  J'vais  encore  leur  re- 
donner  un  coup. 

J.  B.  C'est  9a,  vous  n'y 
perdrez  rien. 

Deer.  Ah,  9a  vient,  ca 
vient.  Ce  coup-ci  9a  y 
est !  (Pron.  skou-sea-sa- 
yay.)  (laterally,  this  time 
it  is  there.} 

J.  B.  Tenez,  mon  brave 
homme.  (//  lui  donne  une 
piece  de  dix  sous.) 

Dccrottenr.  Merci  bien, 
M'sieur. 


J.  B.  You  see  we  are 
not  far  from  Notre  Dame. 
Here  is  the  Morgue.  You 
remember  what  I  told  you 
about  it.  Do  you  want  to 
go  in  ? 

Julia.  No,  thank  you, 
uncle. 

/.  B.  Then  let  us  go 
inside  Notre-Dame. 

Julia.  Yes,  I  prefer  that. 


J.  B.  Tu  vois  nous  ne 
sommes  pas  loin  de  Notre- 
Dame.  Voici  la  Morgue. 
Tu  te  rappelles  ce  que  je 
t'en  ai  dit  ?  Veux-tu  y 
entrer  ? 

Julia.  Non,  merci,  mon 
oncle. 

/.  B.  Alors  entrons  a 
Notre-Dame. 

Julia.  Oui,  j'aime  mieux 


J.  B.  Now  we  will  follow 
the  quay  again,  and  look 
at  the  flower  market. 

Julia.  Where  is  that  ? 


J.  B.  Maintenant  nous 
allons  reprendre  le  quai 
et  voir  le  marche  aux 
fleurs. 

Julia.  Ou    a  ? 
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J.  B.  Quite  close  by.  Do 
you  see  it  ? 

Julia.  Yes,  I  do.  How 
pretty  it  is ! 

J.  B.  This  large  build- 
ing you  see  is  the  Tribunal 
of  Commerce.  There,  on 
the  other  side,  is  the  Palace 
of  Justice  (Law  Courts). 
Now,  do  you  know  it's 
nearly  twelve  o'clock,  and 
I  am  hungry  ?  Are  you  ? 

Julia.  Yes,  I  am  indeed, 
Uncle. 

J.  B.  We  will  go  and 
have  luncheon  near  the 
Cluny  Museum.  There  is 
a  good  restaurant  close  by. 


J.  B.  La,  a  deux  pas.  Le 
vois-tu  ? 

Julia.  Oui,  je  le  vois. 
Que  c'est  joli ! 

J.  B.  Ce  grand  batiment- 
la  c'est  le  Tribunal  de 
Commerce.  La,  de  1'autre 
cote,  c'est  le  Palais  de 
Justice.  Maintenaiit,  sais- 
tu  qu'il  est  pres  de  midi 
et  que  j'ai  faim?  Et  toi? 

Julia.  Moi  aussi,  mon 
oncle. 

J.  B.  Eh  bien,  nous  al- 
lons  aller  dejeuner  pres 
du  Musee  de  Cluny.  II  y  a 
la  un  bon  restaurant  tout 
pres. 


After  luncheon  John 
Bull  and  his  niece  go  to 
the  Musee  de  Cluny,  where 
they  spend  the  greater  part 
of  the  afternoon  in  examin- 


Apres  dejeuner *  John 
Bull  et  sa  niece  vont  an 
Musee  de  Cluny,  ou  ils 
passent  une  bonne  partie 
de  I'apres-midi  a  examiner 


1  In  Paris,  and  many  other  parts  of  France,  the  dejeuner  is 
a  sort  of  luncheon,  sometimes  called  dejeuner  a  la  fourchette  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  dejeuner  consisting  only  of  coffee  or 
chocolate  with  bread  and  butter,  or  toast.  The  usual  d&jeuner 
hour  in  Paris,  and  round  Paris,  is  about  11  a.m.,  and 
dinner  between  6  and  7  p.m.  In  the  provinces  the  midday 
meal,  usually  at  noon,  is  often  called  the  diner.  The  evening 
meal  between  7  and  8  is  then  called  souper  (supper). 
In  northern  France,  round  Lille  for  instance,  dinner  is  at 
2.30  or  3  in  the  afternoon,  and  supper  at  8.  Business  goes 
on  uninterruptedly  from  about  9  a.m.  until  2.30  or  3  p.m.,  when 
it  is  practically  over  for  the  day. 
K  2 
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ing  all  the  curios  it  con- 
tains. John  Bull  does  not 
forget  either  the  Thermae, 
very  interesting  ruins  of 
ancient  Rome. 


toutes  les  curiosites  qu'il 
contient.  John  Bull  n'ou- 
blie  pas  non  plus  le  Pa- 
lais des  Themes,  ancienne 
mine  romaiiie  des  plus 
interessaiites. 


The  next  day  being 
Sunday,  John  Bull  writes 
two  or  three  letters.  Julia 
writes  to  her  mother.  They 
lunch  at  the  hotel,  and 
after  luncheon  drive  to 
the  Buttes  Chaumont. 


Le  lendemain  etant  un 
dimanche,  John  Bull  ecrit 
deux  ou  trois  lettres.  Julia 
ecrit  a  sa  mere.  Us  dejeu- 
nent  a  1' hotel,,  et,  apres 
dejeuner,  prennent  une 
voiture  et  vont  aux  Buttes 
Chaumont. 


Julia.  What  are  the 
Buttes  Chaumont,  uncle  ? 

,7.  B.  Now  it  is  a  lovely 
park  planted  with  fine 
trees.  It  has  a  pretty  lake, 
restaurants,  cafes,  &c.,  &c. 
Formerly  these  mounds 
were  heaps  of  rubbish. 
Hundreds  of  huge  rats 
could  be  seen  in  broad  day- 
light, and  as  for  trees,  there 
were  none  at  all.  Look  : 
here  we  are  ! 

Julia.  How  pretty  it  is  ! 
What  lots  of  people  !  You 
said  there  were  no  trees 
here,  but  these  must  have 
been  planted  a  long  time 
ago. 


Julia.  Qu'est  -  ce  que 
c'est,  mon  oncle,  que  les 
Buttes  Chaumont  ? 

J.  B.  Aujourd'hui  c'est 
un  joli  parcplante  de  beaux 
arbres,  avec  un  joli  lac,  des 
restaurants,  des  cafes,  etc., 
etc.  Autrefois  ces  buttes 
etaient  des  depots  d'im- 
mondices.  On  y  voyait  des 
centaines  de  rats  enormes, 
en  plein  jour,  et  quant 
aux  arbres,  il  n'y  en  avait 
pas  un.  Tiens,  nous  y  voila ! 

Julia.  Ah,  mais  que  c'est 
joli !  Et  que  de  monde  ! 
Et  vous  dites  qu'il  n'y  avait 
pas  d'arbres  ici,  mais  il  y 
a  longtemps  que  ceux-ci 
doivent  avoir  ete  plantes. 
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J.  B.  Nothing  of  the 
sort.  This  park  has  not 
been  in  existence  more 
than  forty  years,  and  I  saw 
it  made.  I  have  seen  all 
these  trees  brought  here  ; 
some  of  them  were  more 
than  fifty  years  old.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  well, 
this  park  was  only  finished 
in  1866.  Note,  too,  that 
it  is  situated  in  the  poorest 
part  of  Paris,  between  La 
Villette  and  Belleville.  If 
you  like,  we  will  get  out 
and  then  go  up  to  the 
waterfall. 

Julia.  I  should  like  no- 
thing better. 

/.  B.  It  is  a  better  way, 
too,  of  seeing  the  people 
walking  about. 

Julia.  Nearly  all  the 
women  wear  white  linen 
caps,  and  the  little  girls  no- 
thing at  all  on  their  heads 
(lit.  '  with  their  hair  '). 

/.  B.  Because  they  are 
working  men's  wives.  You 
see  all  the  men  wear  a  cap 
and  blouse.  It  is  not  as  in 
our  country,  where  all  set 
up  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Now  we  will  get  in  again 
and  go  as  far  as  Pere  La 
Chaise. 


J.  B.  Pas  le  moins  du 
monde.  Ce  pare  n'existe 
que  depuis  quarante  ans  a 
peiiie,  et  je  1'ai  vu  faire. 
J'ai  vu  apporter  presque 
tons  les  arbres  que  tu  vois, 
il  y  en  avait  qui  avaient 
plus  de  cinquante  ans. 
Si  j'ai  bonne  memoire,  ce 
pare  ii'a  ete  fini  qu'en 
1 866.  Remarque  aussi  qu'il 
est  situe  dans  le  quart  ier 
le  plus  pauvre  de  Paris, 
entre  La  Villette  et  Belle- 
ville. Si  tu  veux,  nous 
aliens  descendre  un  pen  et 
monter  jusqu'a  la  cascade. 

Julia.  Je  lie  demande 
pas  mieux. 

J.  B.  Et  puis  comme  ca 
on  voit  mieux  les  gens  qui 
se  promeiient. 

Julia.  Presque  toutes  les 
femmes  soiit  en  bonnet 
de  Huge,  et  les  petites  filles 
eii  cheveux. 

J.  B.  Oui,  parce  que  ce 
soiit  des  femmes  d'ouvriers. 
Tu  vois,  tons  les  homines 
portent  la  casquette  et  la 
blouse.  Ce  n'est  pas 
comme  chez  nous,  ou  il 
n'y  a  plus  que  des  ladies  et 
des  gentlemen.  Mainteiiant 
nous  alloiis  remonter  en 
voiture  et  aller  au  Pere 
La  Chaise. 
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Julia.  I  don't  see  our 
carriage. 

/.  B.  But  I  do.  The 
man  is  just  having  a  glass 
of  beer,  and  he  is  giving 
some  water  to  his  horse. 
Well,  I'll  pay  for  his  beer, 
as  he  looks  after  his  horse. 

Julia.  You  are  right, 
uncle.  He  looks  a  good 
fellow,  that  cabman. 

J.  B.  Cabman,  have  you 
had  a  glass  of  beer  ? 

Cabman.  Yes,  Sir. 

J.  B.  Well,  I'll  pay  for 
it. 

Cabman.  Thank  you,  Sir, 
thank  you.  Are  you  going 
to  get  in  again  ? 

J.  B.  Yes. 

Cabman.  Where  do  you 
wish  to  go  next,  Sir  ? 

J.  B.  To  Pere  La  Chaise. 
Cabman.  All  right,  Sir. 


Julia.  Je  ne  vois  pas 
notre  voiture. 

J.  B.  Moi,  je  la  vois. 
Le  cocher  est  en  train  de 
prendre  un  bock1,  et  il 
donne  a  boire  a  son  cheval. 
Eh  bien,  c'est  moi  qui  lui 
paierai  son  bock,  puisqu'il 
a  soin  de  son  cheval. 

Julia.  Vous  avez  raison, 
mon  oncle.  II  a  1'air  d'un 
brave  homme,  ce  cocher-la. 

/.  B.  Cocher,  avez-vous 
pris  un  bock  ? 

Cocher.  Oui,  M'sieur. 

/.  B.  Eh  bien,  c'est  moi 
qui  vous  le  paye. 

Cocher.  Merci  bien, 
M'sieur,  merci.  M'sieur 
veut-il  remonter  en  voiture  ? 

/.  B.  Oui. 

Cocher.  Maintenant  ou 
faut  -  il  conduire  Mon- 
sieur ? 

/.  B.  Au  Pere  La  Chaise. 

Cocher.  Tres  bien, 
M'sieur. 


Having  reached  Pere 
La  Chaise,  John  Bull  and 
his  niece  enter  the  ceme- 
tery, one  of  the  oldest  in 
Europe,  and  unquestion- 
ably the  finest.  They  look 
at  the  mausoleums  and 


Arrives auPere  La  Chaise, 
John  Bull  et  sa  niece  en- 
trent  dans  ce  cimetiere, 
1'un  des  premiers  comme 
fondation,  et  sans  contredit 
le  plus  beau  de  1'Europe. 
Us  examinent  les  mau- 


1  See  p. 
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tombs  which  adorn  it. 
John  Bull  also  points  out 
to  his  niece  the  graves  of 
some  of  the  celebrated 
men  who  are  buried  there, 
among  whom  are  Moliere, 
the  poet  Chenier,  Marshal 
Massena,  General  Foy,  the 
painter  Girodet,  the  mu- 
sician Chopin,  Alfred  de 
Musset,and  a  host  of  others 
whom  it  would  take  too 
long\o  mention. 

After  this,  John  Bull  and 
his  niece  get  once  more 
into  their  carriage,  reach 
the  Boulevard  Voltaire 
through  the  Rue  de  la 
Roquette,  and  return  to 
their  hotel. 


solees  et  les  tombes  qui 
le  decorent.  John  Bull 
montre  aussi  a  sa  niece  les 
sepultures  de  quelques-ims 
des  hommes  celebres  qui  y 
reposent,  et  an  nonfbre 
desquels  sont  Moliere,  le 
poete  Chenier,  le  Marechal 
Massena,  le  General  Foy, 
le  peintre  Girodet,  le  mu- 
sicien  Chopin,  Alfred  de 
Musset,  et  une  foule  d'au- 
tres  qu'il  serait  trop  long 
d'enumerer. 

Cette  visite  faite,  John 
Bull  et  sa  niece  remontent 
en  voiture,  gagnent  le 
Boulevard  Voltaire  par  la 
Rue  de  la  Roquette  et 
rentrent  a  leur  hotel. 


The  next  morning  John 
Bull  and  his  niece  arrange 
to  begin  the  day  by  taking 
the  boat  from  the  Concorde 
Bridge  to  the  Austerlitz 
Bridge.  Having  reached 
the  Austerlitz  Bridge  they 
land. 


Le  lendemain  matin 
John  Bull  et  sa  niece  de- 
cident  de  commencer  leur 
journee  en  prenant  le 
bateau  du  Pont  de  la  Con- 
corde au  Pont  d' Austerlitz. 
Arrives  au  Pont  d' Auster- 
litz, ils  debarquent. 


J.  B.  (to  his  niece).  Well, 
young  lady,  do  you  know 
where  you  are  ? 

Julia.  Certainly,  uncle, 
we  arc  clo~.se  to  the  Jardin 


/.  B.  (a  sa  niece).  Eh 
bien,  Mademoiselle,  se  re- 
connait-on  ici  ? 

Julia.    Mais 


oui,     mon 


oncle,  nous  sommes  a  deux 
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des  Plantes,  and  here  is 
the  shoe-black  who  blacked 
your  boots. 

J.  B.  Yes,  and  the  fun- 
niest thing  is  that  this  ugly 
wet*poodle  is  again  prowl- 
ing about  the  place. 


pasdu  Jardindes  Plantes,  et 
voila,  la-bas,  le  decrotteur 
qui  vous  a  cire  vos  bottines. 
J.  B.  Oui,  et  ce  qu'il  y 
a  de  plus  drole  c'est  que 
voila  encore  ce  vilain 
caniche  tout  mouille  qui 
rode  par  ici. 


At  that  moment  a  young 
swell  passes,  when  the  drip- 
ping-wet poodle  brushes 
against  him  and  dirties  his 
boots.  This  sets  John  Bull 
a-thinking. 


En  ce  moment  un  jeune 
gommeux  passe,  lorsque  le 
caniche  tout  mouille  se 
jette  dans  ses  jambes  et 
lui  salit  ses  bottines.  Cela 
donne  a  penser  a  John  Bull. 


,7.  B.  Well,  well,  well, 
well,  well !  that  is  very, 
very  funny,  and  I  believe 
this  rascally  shoe-black  has 
some  hand  in  the  business. 
I'll  clear  up  this  mystery. 
Come,  we  will  go  and  hide 
in  this  little  cafe  over  there, 
behind  those  oleanders,and 
we  shall  have  some  fun. 
Let  us  cross  over,  and 
beware  of  carriages  !  Sit 
down  here.  Waiter ! 

Waiter.  Yes'r. 
J.  B.  Two  groseilles  with 
soda  water. 

Waiter.  All  right,  Sir. 


/.  B.  Tiens,  tiens,  tiens, 
tiens,tiens!  c'est bien  drole, 
bien  drole,  et  je  crois  que 
ce  drole  de  decrotteur  n'est 
pas  etranger  a  ce  petit 
manege-la.  Je  veux  tirer 
ca  au  clair.  Viens,  nous 
allons  nous  embusquer 
dans  ce  petit  cafe  la-bas, 
derriere  ces  lauriers  roses, 
et  nous  allons  rire.  Traver- 
sons  la  rue  et  prenons  garde 
aux  voittires !  Assieds-toi 
la.  Garcon ! 

Gar^oii.  Via,  M'sieur. 

J.  B.  Donnez-nous  deux 
groseilles  et  un  syphon  *. 

Garcon.  Bien,  M'sieur. 


3  See  note  2,  p.  46. 
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J.  B.  First  of  all,  there 
is  my  shoe-black  shining 
the  young  fellow's  boots.  I 
should  like  to  know  what 
he  is  telling  him. 

Julia.  There  is  the  dog 
coming  our  way. 

J.  B.  Yes,  and  I  don't 
advise  him  to  come  too 
near  me,  unless  he  wants 
to  become  acquainted  with 
my  stick. 

Julia.  You  would  not 
beat  it,  you  who  are  so 
good  to  animals,  and  a 
member  of  the  R.  S.  P.  C.  A. 
to  boot  (Royal  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals)  ? 

J.  B.  Let  him  come,  and 
you'll  see.  I  tell  you  this 
dog  is  an  unprincipled 
brute.  Look,  the  young 
man  is  off,  and  there  is 
the  dog  going  to  the  shoe- 
black. I've  got  it  now. 
Do  you  see  them  ?  they 
are  together.  The  dog  is 
going  away  now.  He  is 
crossing  the  street,  and 
wetting  his  paws  at  the 
small  fountain. 

A  dozen  yards  from  the 
shoe-black  the  dog  brushes 
against  another  gentleman. 
Fortunately  the  shoe-black 
is  there,  in  the  nick  of  time, 


J.  B.  Voila,  tout  d'abord, 
mon  decrotteur  qui  cire  les 
bottines  du  jeune  homme. 
Je  voudrais  bien  savoir  ce 
qu'il  lui  dit. 

Julia.  Voila  le  chien  qui 
vieiit  par  ici. 

/.  B.  Oui,  eh  bien,  je  ne 
lui  conseille  pas  de  venir 
trop  pres  de  moi,  a  moins 
qu'il  lie  veuille  faire  con- 
naissance  avec  ma  canne. 

Julia.  Vous  ne  le  frap- 
periez  pas,  vous  qui  etes  si 
boil  pour  les  betes,  et  qui, 
de  plus,  etes  membre  de 
la  Societe  Protectrice  des 
Aiiimaux  ? 

J.  B.  II  n'a  qu'a  venir 
et  tu  verras.  £a,  vois-tu, 
c'est  u n  chien  qui  n'a  pas 
de  .principe.  Tiens,  voila 
le  jeune  homme  qui  s'en 
va,  et  je  vois  le  chien  qui 
va  du  cote  du  decrotteur. 
Ah  !  j'y  suis  maiiitenant. 
Tiens!  les  vois-tu?  les  voila 
ensemble.  Voila  le  chien 
qui  s'eii  va.  II  traverse  la 
rue.  II  se  mouille  les  pattes 
a  la  borne-foiitaine. 

A  vingt  pas  du  decrot- 
teur le  chien  va  se  jeter  de 
nouveau  dans  les  jambes 
d'un  monsieur.  Heureuse- 
ment  le  decrotteur  se 
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to  shine    another   pair   of     trouve  la,  a  point  nomme, 
boots.  pour  cirer  line  autre  paire 

de  bottines. 


J.  B.  What  did  I  tell 
you?  When  he  has  done 
I  must  have  a  word  with 
him. 

Julia.  You  won't  hit 
him  with  your  stick  ? 

J.  B.  Hit  whom  ?  the 
dog  or  the  man  ? 

Julia.   Neither. 

J.  B.  Of  course  riot,  you 
know  I  am  a  man  of  peace. 

Julia.  Yes, uncle,,  you  are 
very  peaceful  when  people 
don't  tread  on  your  toes. 

J.  B.  Waiter ! 

Waiter.   Yes'r. 

/.  B.  How  much  ? 

Waiter.  Seventy  cen- 
times, Sir.  (Seven  pence.) 

J.  B.   Here's  a  franc. 

Waiter  (giving  change). 
Seventy  and  thirty  make 
one  franc. 


J.  B.  Quand  je  te  le  di- 
sais  ?  Quand  il  va  avoir  fini, 
faut  que  j'aie  un  bout  de 
conversation  avec  lui. 

Julia.  Vous  n'allez  pas 
lui  donner  des  coups  de 
canne  ? 

J.  B.  Donner  des  coups 
a  qui  ?  au  chien  ou  a 
1'homme  ? 

Julia.  Ni  a  Tun  ni  a 
1' autre l. 

J.  B.  Mais  non,  mais 
non,  tu  sais  bien  que  je  suis 
tres  pacifique. 

Julia.  Oui,  mon  oncle, 
vous  etes  tres  pacifique 
quand  on  ne  vous  marche 
pas  sur  le  pied. 

/.  B.  Garcon ! 

Gallon.  Via,  M'sieur. 

J.  B.  Combien  ? 

G arc, on.  Soixante  -  dix 
centimes,  M'sieur. 

J.  B.  Voici  un  franc. 

Garcon  (donnant  la  mon- 
naie).  Soixante  -  dix  et 
trente  :  un  franc. 


1  Note  the  construction.  Donner  des  coups  a.  The  preposi- 
tion governs  qui,  chien,  homnte,  fun,  V autre,  hence  John  Bull 
says  a  qui,  mi  chien  ou  a  thomme?  and  Julia  ni  a  run  ni  a  V autre. 
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John  Bull,  as  is  cus- 
tomary (in  France),  gives 
the  waiter  a  penny. 


John  Bull,  selon  1' habi- 
tude, donne  deux  sous  au 


John  Bull  (speaking  to  the 
shoeblack).  I  say,  my  man, 
does  not  that  dog  belong 
to  you  ? 

Shoeblack.  Holloa!  You 
are  the  gentleman  whose 
boots  I  shined  t'other  day. 

J.  B.  Yes,  thanks  to 
your  dog. 

Shoeblack.  What,  Sir  ? 

J.  B.  Why,  I  have  been 
watching  your  little  game 
for  an  hour,  and  upon  my 
word  it  is  a  happy  thought. 

Shoeblack.  Ah,  Sir,  don't 
split  on  me.  It  was  my 
dog's  own  notion.  He  is 
a  dog  of  genius,  and  worth 
his  weight  in  gold. 

J.  B.  Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  you  did  not  teach 
him  to  dirty  the  boots  of 
passers-by  ? 

Shoeblack.  No,  upon  my 
word,  Sir  !  'Twas  his  own 
idea.  D'ye  see,  Sir,  the  sum- 
mer is  a  poor  time  for  us ; 
and,  as  we  were  not  always 
flush,  he  understood  that 


John  Bull  (sadrcssant 
au  dccrotteur).  Dites  done, 
mon  brave,  est-ce  que  ce 
n'est  pas  a  vous  ce  chien- 
la? 

Deer.  Ah,  c'est  M'sieur 
a  qui  j'ai  cire  les  bottines 
1'autre  jour. 

J.  B.  Oui,  grace  a  votre 
chien. 

Deer.  Comment, M'sieur? 

J.  B.  Mais  oui,  voila  une 
heure  que  je  vois  votre 
petit  manege,  et  ma  foi 
c'est  bien  imagine. 

Deer.  Ah,  M'sieur,  ne 
me  denoncez  pas.  C'est 
mon  .chien  lui-meme  qu'a  l 
eu  cette  idee-la.  C'est  un 
chien  qu'a  l  du  genie,  et  il 
vaut  son  pesant  d'or. 

J.  B.  Comment,  ce  n'est 
pas  vous  qui  lui  avez  appris 
a  salir  les  chaussures  des 
passants  ? 

Deer.  Ah,  ma  foi,  non, 
M'sieur.  C'est  lui  qui  a 
imagine  £a.  Voyez-vous, 
M'sieur,  1'ete  est  tres  mau- 
vais  pour  nous,  et  comme 
on  n'etait  pas  toujours  a 


1  Should  properly  be  qui  a,  but  the  working  classes  always 
say  qu'a,  pronounced  ka. 
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if  he  gave  me  plenty  of 
work  he  would  be  better 
fed.  That's  the  real  truth. 

J.  B.  A  dog  like  that 
must  bring  you  a  good  bit 
of  money  ? 

Shoeblack.  A  fair  amount. 
I  don't  complain. 

J.  B.  Now  just  listen  :  I 
don't  want  to  spoil  your 
trade,  but  if  I  come  back 
this  way,  and  your  dog 
plays  me  the  same  trick, 
you'll  black  my  boots  for 
nothing. 

Shoeblack.  Agreed,  Sir. 

Julia.  You  know,  uncle, 
this  is  a  very  clever  dog  ? 

J.  B.  Yes,  and  a  regular 
rascally  dog  too  ;  almost  as 
big  a  rascal  as  a  man. 

Julia  (to  the  shoeblack). 
Will  you  call  your  dog? 
(Shoeblack  whistles,  and  the 
dog  comes  up.) 

Julia.  Here  is  a  franc- 
piece  for  him. 

Shoeblack.  Thank  you, 
Miss. 

J.  B.  Come  along,  do  ! 
Do  you  knoAV,  young  lady, 


la  iioce  l  1'ete,  il  a  compris 
que  si  im2  procurait  du 
travail  y2  mangerait  mieux. 
C'est  la  vraie  verite  \ 

J.  B.  Mais  savez  -  vous 
qu'un  pareil  chien  doit 
vous  rapporter  gros  ? 

Deer.  Comme  ci,  comme 
9a.  J'me  plains  pas. 

J.  B.  Eh  bien,  ecoutez  : 
je  lie  veux  pas  gater  votre 
metier,  mais  si  je  reviens 
par  ici  et  que  votre  chien 
me  refasse  le  meme  tour, 
vous  me  cirerez  mes  bot- 
tines  pour  rien. 

Deer.  Entendu,  M'sieur. 

Julia.  Dites  done,  mon 
oncle,  savez-vous  que  c'est 
un  chien  savant  $a  ? 

/.  B.  Oui,  et  un  chien 
canaille  aussi,  presque  aussi 
canaille  qu'un  homme. 

Julia  (au  decrolleur).  Vou- 
lez  -  vous  appeler  votre 
chien  ?  (Le  dccrotteur  siffle, 
ci  le  chien  accourt.) 

Julia.  Tenez,  voici  vingt 
sous  pour  lui. 

Deer.   Merci,  mamselle 3. 

J.  B.  Allons,  viens  done. 
Savez-vous,  mademoiselle, 


1  Popular  expression  frequently  used,  but  a  bit  vulgar. 

2  Popular  pronunciation  for  si  il  me.    y  stands  for  the  popular 
pronunciation  of  il. 

3  Popular  pronunciation  of  Mademoiselle,  with  the  accent  on 
mam  and  the  s  as  z  =  manCzelle. 
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that  you  are  encouraging 
rascals  ? 

Julia.   Oh,  uncle,  that's 
not  a  nice  thing  to  say. 


J.  B.  Come  on.  We 
will  go  up  the  Boulevard 
St.  Germain,  and  then  to 
the  Pantheon. 

Julia.  Is  not  that  a 
church  ? 

J.  B.  No ;  it  was,  but  it 
is  a  church  no  longer.  The 
Pantheon  has  been  like 
France  :  it  has  changed  its 
rulers,  and  it  is  certainly 
none  the  worse  for  it. 

Julia.  What's  this  build- 
ing? 

J.  B.  That,  on  the  left, 
is  the  College  de  France. 

Julia.   Oh  !  it's  a  school. 

J.  B.  Yes,  and  No.  It  is 
not  a  school  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is 
a  kind  of  free  University. 
That  is  to  say  that  all  those 
who  wish  to  study  can  avail 
themselves  of  the  lectures 
which  are  delivered  in  it 
almost  every  day. 

Julia.  Does  that  cost  a 
great  deal  ? 


que   vous    encouragez    les 
fripons  1  ? 

Julia.  Oh,  mon  oncle,  ce 
n'est  pas  gentil  ce  que 
vous  me  dites  la. 

«/.  B.  Allons,  viens.  Nous 
allons  monter  par  le 
Boulevard  St.-Germain  et 
nous  rendre  au  Pantheon. 

Julia.  Est-ce  que  ce  n'est 
pas  une  eglise  ? 

J.  B.  Non ;  9a  en  a  etc 
une,  mais  ce  n'en  est  plus 
une  aujourd'hui.  Le  Pan- 
theon a  fait  comme  la 
France  :  il  a  change  de 
gouvernement,  et,  ma  foi,  il 
ne  s'en  trouve  pas  plus  mal. 

Julia.  Qu'est-ce  que 
c'est  que  ce  batiment-la  ? 

J.  B.  £a,  la  a  gauche, 
c'est  le  College  de  France. 

Julia.  Ah,  c'est  une  ecole. 

J.  B.  Oui  et  non.  Ce 
n'est  pas  une  ecole  dans 
le  sens  ordinaire.  C'est 
une  sorte  d'  Universite  libre. 
C'est  a  dire  que  tous  ceux 
quiveuleiitetudier  peuvent 
profiler  des  conferences 
qui  s'y  font  a  peu  pres 
tous  les  jours. 

Julia.  Est  -  ce  que  9a 
coute  cher? 


1  Note  the  change  from  the  second  person  singular  to  the 
second  plural.  John  Bull  tries  to  speak  severely  to  his  niece, 
hence  the  Savez-vous,  mademoiselle  ? 
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/.  B.  No,  absolutely 
nothing. 

Julia.  Who  founded  this 
college  ? 

/.  B.  Francis  I,  in  1 530. 

Now  we  will  go  this  way. 
Do  you  see  this  fine  monu- 
ment ? 

Julia.  Yes,  uncle. 

J.  B.  Do  you  know  what 
it  is  ? 

Julia.  Not  in  the  least. 

/.  B.  Well,  what  you 
are  now  looking  at  are  the 
buildings  of  the  New  Sor- 
bonne, as  they  are  called. 

Julia.  This  is  the  Sor- 
bonne, is  it  ? 

/.  B.  It  is  indeed,  but 
the  fnew  Sorbonne.'  The 
old  Sorbonne  is  a  little 
higher  up. 

Julia.  Then  it  is  the 
Paris  University  ? 

J.  B.  Yes,  but  a  portion 
of  it  only,  because  the 
faculties  of  law  and  medi- 
cine are  somewhere  else, 
though  quite  close  by. 

Julia.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  '  Sor- 
bonne '  ? 

/.  B.  The  word  '  Sor- 
bonne '  is  derived  from  the 
name  of  Robert  de  Sorbon, 


J.  B.  Non,  absolument 
rien  du  tout. 

Julia.  Qui  est-ce  qui  a 
fonde  ce  college  ? 

J.  B.  Fran9oisl,enl530. 

Maintenant  nous  aliens 
prendre  par  ici.  Vois-tu 
ce  beau  monument  la  ? 

Julia.   Oui,  mon  oncle. 

J.  B.  Sais-tu  ce  que 
c'est  ? 

Julia.  Non,  pas  le  moins 
du  monde. 

J.  B.  Eh  bien,  ce  que  tu 
vois  la,  ce  sont  les  bati- 
ments  de  la  Nouvelle  Sor- 
bonne, comme  on  les  ap- 
pelle. 

Julia.  Ah  !  c'est  la  Sor- 
bonne £a? 

J.  B.  Oui,  ma  fille,  mais 
la  nouvelle  Sorbonne.  La 
vieille  Sorbonne  est  un  peu 
plus  haut. 

Julia.  Alors  c'est  la  1'Uni- 
versite  de  Paris? 

/.  B.  Oui,  mais  une 
partie  seulement  de  1'Uni- 
versite,  car  les  facultes  de 
droit  et  de  medecine  sont 
autre  part,  quoique  tout 
pres  d'ici. 

Julia.  Qu' est-ce  que  9a 
veut  dire,  '  Sorbonne  '  ? 

J.  B.  Le  mot  Sorbonne 
vient  du  nom  de  Robert 
de  Sorbon,  aumonier  de 
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chaplain  of  St.  Louis,  who, 
in  1253,  founded  a  college 
which  soon  became  one  of 
the  principal  ones  of  the 
Paris  University. 

Now  do  you  see  the  old 
building,  there,  close  to 
the  street  ? 

Julia.  Yes,  uncle. 

J.  B.  Well  then,  this  is 
the  old  Sorbonne.  Let  us 
enter  the  quadrangle.  On 
three  sides  of  it  you  see 
the  old  buildings  in  which 
were  the  faculties  of  arts 
and  science,  and  the  offices, 
and,  on  the  other  side,  the 
church  of  the  Sorbonne, 
in  which  Richelieu,  the 
famous  cardinal,was  buried. 

Now  we'll  go  straight 
on  to  the  Rue  Soufflot,  and 
in  two  minutes  you'll  see 
the  Pantheon. 

Julia.  Then  it  is  close  by. 

/.  B.  Now,  look  !  there 
it  is  on  your  left. 

Julia.  It  is  not  unlike 
St.  Paul's. 

/.  B.  Yes,  but  it  is  not 
so  large. 

Julia.  No,  but  it  is  better 
situated. 

J.  B.  We  will  walk  in 
and  look  at  the  fine  frescoes 
that  adorn  its  walls.  Well, 


St.-Louis,  qui,  en  1253, 
fonda  un  college  qui  ne 
tarda  pas  a  devenir  1'un 
des  principaux  de  1'Uni- 
versite  de  Paris. 

Maintenant  vois-tu  ce 
vieux  batiment,  la,  sur  la 
rue  ? 

Julia.   Oui,  mon  oncle. 

J.  B.  Eh  bien,  ca  c'est  la 
vieille  Sorbonne.  Entrons 
dans  la  cour.  De  trois  cotes 
de  celle-ci  tu  vois  les  an- 
ciennes  constructions  des 
facultes  des  lettres  et  des 
sciences,  et  les,  bureaux,  et, 
de  1'autre,  1'Eglise  de  la 
Sorbonne,  ou  fut  enterre  le 
fameux  cardinal  Richelieu. 

Maintenant  nous  allons 
remonter  tout  droit  jusqu'a 
la  rue  Soufflot,  et  dans  deux 
minutes  tu  vas  voir  le  Pan- 
theon. 

Julia.  Alors  c'est  tout 
pres. 

/.  B.  Tiens  !  regarde  ! 
le  voila  a  ta  gauche. 

Julia,  fa  ressemble  un 
pen  a  Saint- Paul. 

J.  B.  Oui,  mais  ce  n'est 
pas  si  grand. 

Julia.  Non,  mais  c'est 
mieux  situe. 

J.  B.  Nous  allons  y  en- 
trer  et  nous  verrons  les 
belles  fresques  qui  en  or- 
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!     the    gates    are 


I  never 
closed ! 

A  Paris  policeman. 
closed  to-day,  Sir. 


It  is 


J.  B.  How  is  that  ? 

Paris  policeman.  It's 
Monday.  All  public  build- 
ings are  closed  on  that  day 
for  cleaning  purposes. 

J.  B.  Of  course,  quite 
true  ;  I  had  forgotten.  Oh, 
well,  we  will  come  again 
another  day.  Good  morn- 
ing. 

Julia.  Why  do  they  close 
public  buildings  on  Mon- 
day rather  than  on  other 
days  ?  Why  not  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  Fri- 
day, or  Saturday  ? 

J.  B.  Because  Monday 
is  the  day  after  Sunday, 
when  museums  and  other 
public  buildings  are  crowd- 
ed with  people.  Now  as 
these  crowds  raise  more 
dust  then  than  on  any 
other  day,  Monday  has 


nent  les  murailles.  Tiens  i 
la  grille  est  fermee  ! 

Un  gardien  de  la  pai.c  l. 
C'est  ferme  aujourd'hui, 
Monsieur. 

.7.  B.   Comment  9a  ? 

Gardien  de  la  pair.  C'est 
lundi.  Tons  les  monu- 
ments publics  sont  fermes 
ce  jour-la  pour  le  net- 
toyage. 

J.  B.  Tiens,  c'est  vrai ; 
j'avais  oublie  9a.  Eh  bien, 
nous  reviendrons  un  autre 
jour.  Bonjour,  Monsieur. 

Julia.  Pourquoi  ferme- 
t-on  plutot  les  monuments 
publics  le  lundi  que  les 
autres  jours  ?  Pourquoi  pas 
le  mardi,  le  mercredi,  le 
jeudi,  le  vendredi,  ou  le 
samedi  ? 

J.  B.  Parce  que  le  lundi 
est  le  lendemain  du  di- 
manche,  jour  ou  les  musees 
et  autres  monuments  pu- 
blics sont  encombres  de 
monde.  Or,  comme  cette 
affluence  de  monde  fait 
alors  beaucoup  plus  de 


1  A  gardl&n  de  la paix,  or  'keeper  of  the  peace,'  is  the  name 
given  to  Paris  policemen.  Never  speak  of  them  as  '  gendarmes.' 
Gendarmes  are  found  only  in  the  country.  They  are  a  national 
organization,  and  all  wear  the  same  uniform.  The  mounted 
police  of  Paris  are  the  Gardes  a  cheval,  or  Gardes  de  Paris,  as 
they  are  still  frequently  called,  although  the  proper  name  of  the 
corps  is  La  garde  rvpublicaine. 
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been  chosen  as  the  weekly 
cleaning-up  day. 


Julia.  Are  all  the  Mu- 
seums open  on  Sunday  ? 

J.  B.  Yes,  my  dear  girl ; 
and  theatres  also. 

Julia.  That  is  why  Miss 
Pinchbeck,  our  governess 
— you  know  her — always 
used  to  tell  us  that  the 
French  are  very  wicked 
people. 

J.  B.  That  may  be,  only 
Miss  Pinchbeck  should 
have  explained  that  other 
nations  do  the  same. 

Julia.  What  !  do  the 
Germans,,  Italians,  and 
Spaniards  go  to  the  theatre 
on  Sunday  ? 

/.  B.  I  am  afraid  they 
do.  They  are  not  so  par- 
ticular as  Miss  Pinchbeck. 
Didn't  you  tell  me  once 
that  she  did  not  allow 
people  to  place  books 
written  by  men  on  the 
same  shelf  as  those  written 
by  women  ? 

Julia.  Yes  ;  she  says  it  is 
not  proper. 

J.  B.  Now  we  are  in 
the  Luxembourg  Gardens. 


poussiere  que  les  autres 
jours,  on  a  choisi  le  lundi 
pour  le  nettoyage  hebdo- 
madaire. 

Julia.  Est-ce  que  tous 
les  musees  sont  ou verts  le 
dimanche  ? 

J.  B.  Oui,  ma  chere 
enfant,  et  les  theatres 
aussi. 

Julia.  Alors  c'est  pour  <^n 
que  Miss  Pinchbeck,  notre 
institutrice  —  vous  1'avez 
connue  —  nous  disait  tou- 
jours  que  les  Frai^ais  sont 
de  tres  mauvaises  gens. 

/.  B.  C'est  bien  possible, 
seulement  Miss  Pinchbeck 
aurait  du  aj outer  que  les 
autres  peuples  font  la 
meme  chose. 

Julia.  Comment,  les  Alle- 
mands,  les  Italiens,  les 
Espagnols,  vont  au  theatre 
le  dimanche  ? 

/.  B.  J'en  ai  peur.  Us 
ne  sont  pas  si  vertueux 
que  Miss  Pinchbeck.  Est- 
ce  que  tu  ne  me  disais  pas 
un  jour  qu'elle  ne  voulait 
pas  qu'on  mit  les  livres 
ecrits  par  des  hommes  sur 
le  meme  rayon  que  ceux 
ecrits  par  des  femmes  ? 

Julia.  Oui ;  elle  dit  que 
ce  n'est  pas  convenable. 

/.  B.  Tiens,  nous  voila 
maintenant  au  Jardin  du 
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Do  you  see  the  palace  ?  It 
is  in  the  Florentine  style. 
It  contains  a  gallery  of 
pictures  by  living  artists. 
The  works  of  deceased 
artists  are  not  exhibited 
here ;  they  go  to  the 
Louvre. 

Julia.  But  that  is  shut 
as  well. 

J.  B.  Naturally,  because 
it  is  Monday. 

We  will  take  a  walk  in 
the  garden,  after  which 
Ave  will  go  and  lunch  near 
the  Odeon. 

Julia.  As  you  please, 
uncle. 

J.  13 .  Now  then  !  what's 
the  time  ?  Half  -  past 
eleven.  It'll  be  better  to 
go  and  have  breakfast  at 
once.  There  is  a  restaurant 
close  by. 

Julia.  What's  this  ? 
J.B.  This  is  the  < Odeon.' 

J n  Ha.  What  does 
'  Odeon  '  mean  ? 

/.  B.  Odeon  is  a  Greek 
word,  or  rather  a  word 
derived  from  the  Greek 
wSeiov.  An  odeion  was  a 
small  theatre  in  which  odes 
with  musical  accompani- 
ment were  recited. 


Luxembourg.  Vois-tu  le 
Palais  ?  II  est  dans  le  style 
florentin.  II  contient  une 
galerie  de  tableaux  par 
les  peintres  vivants.  Les 
morts  n'entrent  pas  ici ;  ils 
vont  an  Louvre. 

Julia.   C'est  ferme  aussi. 

/.  B.  Bien  entendu, 
puisque  c'est  lundi. 

Nous  allons  faire  un  tour 
dans  le  jardin,  puis  apres  9a 
nous  irons  dejeuner  pres 
de  1' Odeon. 

Julia.  Comme  vous  vou- 
drez,  mon  oncle. 

J.  B.  Voyons !  quelle 
heure  est-il  ?  Onze  heures 
et  demie.  Alors  nous  fe- 
rons  mieux  d'aller  de- 
jeuner tout  de  suite.  II  y 
a  un  restaurant  a  deux  pas 
d'ici. 

Julia.  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est 
que  9a? 

J.  B.  (>,  c'est  le  theatre 
de  1' Odeon. 

Julia.  Qu'est-ce  que  9a 
veut  dire,  Odeon  ? 

J.  B.  Odeon  est  un  mot 
grec,  ou  plutot  forme  du 
grec  wSetov.  Un  odeion 
etait  un  petit  theatre  ou 
Ton  recitait  des  odes  ac- 
compagnees  de  musique. 
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Walk  in  here. — Waiter ! 
Waiter.  Yes,  Sir. 

J.  B.  You'll  give  us 
breakfast  (luncheon)  ? 

Waiter.  Yes,  Sir ;  here  is 
the  bill  of  fare. 

J.  B.  First  give  us  a  slice 
of  melon. 

Waiter.  What's  to  follow, 
Sir? 

J.  B.  A  sole,  with  white 
wine  sauce. 

Waiter.  Very  well,  Sir. 

J.  B.  (to  Julia).  I'll  treat 
you  to  a  good  breakfast, 
and  I  hope  you  will  do 
justice  to  it. 

Julia.  I  will  indeed, 
uncle  ;  I  am  very  hungry. 
The  walk  has  sharpened 
my  appetite. 

Waiter.  What  wine  will 
you  take,  Sir  ? 

J.  B.  Give  us  a  bottle  of 
Chablis. 

Ah  !  here  are  the  soles. 


Entre  la. — Gar9on  ! 

Gordon.  Voila,  Mon- 
sieur *. 

J.  B.  Vous  nous  don- 
nerez  a  dejeuner,  n'est-ce 
pas? 

Gargon.  Oui,  Monsieur ; 
voici  la  carte. 

J.  B.  Vous  nous  don- 
nerez  d'abord  une  tranche 
de  melon 2. 

Gargon.  Et  apres  9a, 
Monsieur  ? 

/.  B.  Apres  9a,  une  sole 
au  vin  blanc 3. 

Gargon.  Tres  bien,  Mon- 
sieur. 

J.  B.  (a  Julia).  Je  vais  te 
faire  faire  un  bon  dejeuner, 
et  j'espere  que  tu  vas  y 
faire  honneur. 

Julia.  En  effet,  mon 
oncle,  car  j'ai  faim.  La 
promenade  m'a  aiguise 
1'appetit. 

G argon.  Quel  vin  Mon- 
sieur prend-il  ? 

J.  B.  Vous  nous  don- 
nerez  une  bouteille  de 
Chablis. 

Ah  !  voici  la  sole  4.   Elles 


1  Notice  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  waiter  is  more  correct 
than  on  former  occasions,  this  particular  waiter  belonging  to 
a  first-class  restaurant.  *  See  note  2,  p.  41. 

3  In  good  restaurants  it  is  customary  for  two  persons  to  order 
for  one  only,  the  dishes  served  being  generally  ample  for  both. 

4  As  J.  B.   has  ordered  one  sole  he  says  la  sole,  although 
there  are  usually  two  in  a  dish  for  one  person,  hence  his  saying 
dies,  i.  e.  using  the  plural,  when  referring  to  the  soles  in  the  dish. 
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They  look  nice.  Let  me 
help  you  to  one. 

Julia.  You  are  giving 
me  too  much,  uncle. 

J.  B.  Not  at  all.  You 
must  be  hungry,  and  be- 
sides you  ought  to  eat 
well  at  your  time  of 
life. 

Waiter.  What  will  you 
take  after  the  sole,  Sir  ? 

J.  B.  Oh,  give  us  a  steak 
with  fried  potatoes,  roast 
chicken,  and  a  salad. 

Waiter.  Very  good,  Sir. 

J.  B.  How  do  you  like 
your  breakfast?  Is  it  to 
your  liking  ? 

Julia.  It  is  very  good 
indeed. 

/.  B.  You  don't  fare  like 
this  at  school  ? 

Julia.  Not  quite,  but 
still  we  have  a  very  good 
table. 

J.  B.  What  do  you  have 
for  breakfast  ? 

Julia.  Roast  meat,  vege- 
tables, and  dessert. 

,7.  B.  And  for  dinner  ? 

Julia.  Soup,  meat  again, 
either  roasted  or  fricas- 
seed, vegetables  dressed 
in  butter,  sometimes  a 


out  bonne  mine.  Tiens, 
prends  £a. 

Julia.  Vous  m'en  donnez 
trop,  mon  oriel  e. 

/.  B.  Pas  du  tout.  Tu 
dois  avoir  faim,  et  d'ailleurs 
a  ton  age  il  faut  bieii 
manger. 

Carbon.  Qu'est-ce  que 
Monsieur  desire  prendre 
apres  la  sole  ? 

,7.  B.  Apres  la  sole  vous 
nous  donnerez  un  bifteck 
aux  pommes,  du  poulet 
roti,  et  de  la  salade. 

Garqon.  Tres  bien,  Mon- 
sieur. 

J.  B.  Eh  bien,  qu'est-ce 
que  tu  dis  de  ton  dejeuner? 
£a  te  va-t-il  ? 

Julia.  Je  le  trouve  tres 
bon. 

,7.  B.  On  ne  mange  pas 
comme  £a  a  ta  pension  ? 

Julia.  Pas  tout  a  fait, 
mais  9a  n'empeche  pas  que 
nous  sommes  tres  bien 
nourries. 

/.  B.  Qu'est-ce  qu'on 
vous  doime  pour  dejeuner  ? 

Julia.  De  la  viande  rotie, 
des  legumes,  et  un  dessert. 

J.  B.  Et  pour  diner  ? 

Julia.  Du  potage,  encore 
de  la  viande,  soit  rotie,  soit 
fricassee,  des  legumes  au 
beurre,  quelquefois  de  la 
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salad,  and  always  dessert. 

/.  B.  Bread  too,  I  sup- 
pose ? 

Julia.  Yes,  and  as  much 
as  we  like. 

J.  B.  Then  you  have  110 
room  for  complaining. 

Waiter.  What  cheese 
will  you  take,  Sir  ? 

J.  B.  Give  me  a  brie  *. 

Waiter.  And  the  young 
lady  ? 

Julia.  No  cheese;  I  don't 
care  for  it. 

Waiter.  What  dessert  ? 

J.  B.  Peaches  and  apri- 
cots. (To  Julia.)  Do  they 
give  you  peaches  and  apri- 
cots at  school,  Julia  ? 

Julia.  Oh  yes ;  we  had 
some  the  other  day.  They 
give  us  fruit  almost  every 
day :  sometimes  apples  or 
pears,  peaches,  walnuts, 
cherries,  or  strawberries. 

J.  B.    My  peach  is  de- 
licious ;  how  is  yours  ? 
Julia.  Excellent,  uncle. 

Waiter.  Will  you  take 
coffee,  Sir? 


salade,  et  toujours  un  des- 
sert. 

/.  B.  Et  du  pain  aussi, 
je  suppose  ? 

Julia.  Oui,  et  a  dis- 
cretion. 

J.  B.  Alors  vous  n'avez 
pas  a  vous  plaindre. 

G  argon.  Quel  fromage 
faut-il  servir  a  Monsieur  ? 

/.  B.  Vous  me  donnerez 
un  brie. 

Gar^on.  Et  a  Mademoi- 
selle ? 

Julia.  Merci,  je  n'en 
prends  pas. 

Gargon.  Et  comme  des- 
sert? 

J.B.  Vous  nous  donnerez 
des  peches  et  des  abricots. 
(A  Julia.)  Est-cequ'onvous 
donne  aussi  des  peches  et 
des  abricots  a  la  pension  ? 

Julia.  Mais  oui,  nous  en 
avons  eu  1'autre  jour.  On 
nous  donne  des  fruits  pres- 
que  tous  les  jours,  tantot 
des  pommes,  des  poires, 
des  peches,  des  noix,  des 
cerises,  des  fraises. 

/.  B.  Ma  peche  est  de- 
licieuse  ;  et  la  tienne  ? 

Julia.  Excellente,  mon 
oncle. 

Gargon.  Monsieur  pren- 
dra-t-il  le  cafe  ? 


1  See  Table  VIII,  p.  192. 
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J.  B.  Yes,  if  I  can 
smoke  here. 

Waiter.  Yes,  Sir ;  smok- 
ing is  allowed. 

/.  B.  I  think  I'll  go  and 
take  a  seat  nearer  the 
road. 

Waiter.  As  you  please, 
Sir. 

J.  B.   Now  for  a  cigar. 

Julia.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  written  on 
the  window/  Bock,  0  fr.  40  ' 
(forty  centimes)  ? 

/.  B.  The  word  bock  in 
French  means  a  glass  of 
beer.  Bock  is  a  German 
word,  but  does  not  mean 
'  glass.'  This  word  really 
means  a  he-goat,  and 
Germans  call  bockbier  a 
very  strong  beer  brewed 
in  Bavaria.  Frenchmen, 
hearing  Germans  ask  for 
bockbier,  assumed  that  the 
word  bock  meant  glass ; 
and,  though  they  were 
wrong,  the  word  bock  was 
henceforth  naturalized  in 
France.  That  puts  me 
in  mind  of  the  '  trinkhall,' 
or  refreshment  booth, 
which  you  saw  on  the 
Boulevard  St.  Michel. 
These  '  trinkhalls,'  set  up 


J.  B.  Oui,  si  je  peux 
fumer  ici. 

Gorgon.  Oui,  Monsieur, 
on  fume  ici. 

J.  B.  Je  crois  que  j'irai 
m'asseoir  la  plus  pres  de 
la  rue. 

Gargon.  Comme  Mon- 
sieur voudra. 

J.  B.  Maintenant  nous 
allons  en  griller  un  1. 

Julia.  Qu'est-ce  que  £a 
veut  dire  ce  qui  est  ecrit 
sur  cette  glace  :  Bock,  0  fr. 
40  (quarante  centimes)  ? 

J.  B.  Le  mot  bock  en 
fran9ais  designe  un  verre 
de  biere.  Le  mot  bock  est 
allemand,  mais  ne  signifie 
pas  verre.  Ce  mot,  au 
contraire,  veut  dire  un 
bouc,  et  par  bockbier  les 
Allemands  entendent  une 
biere  tres  forte  qui  se 
fabrique  en  Baviere.  Les 
Fran9ais,  ayant  entendu 
les  Allemands  demander 
de  la  bockbier,  prirent  le 
mot  bock  comme  signifiant 
verre,  et  bien  qu'ils  se 
soient  trompes,  le  mot  bock 
est  desormais  naturalise  en 
France.  Cela  me  rappelle 
aussi  le  trinkhall,  ou  buvette, 
que  tu  as  vu  sur  le  Boule- 
vard St. -Michel.  Ces  trink- 


1  See  note  2,  p.  43. 
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in  Paris  about  1866,  ought 
to  be  called  '  trinkhalles/ 
the  word  hall  being  English 
and  not  German.  Is  not 
this  a  proof  that  it  is 
better  to  stick  to  one's 
own  language  ?  Should  not 
it  also  teach  us  that  it 
is  rather  absurd  to  place 
Latin  inscriptions  on  our 
public  buildings  instead  of 
being  satisfied  with  our 
own  vernacular  ?  But 
enough  of  this,  for  I 
believe  you  don't  feel 
much  interest  in  such 
details. 

Julia.  Yes,  I  do,  uncle. 

J.  B.  What  have  I  done 
with  my  cigar-case  ? 

Julia.  Have  you  lost  it  ? 

J.  B.  That  would  be  a 
misfortune  indeed.  No, no; 
here  it  is.  I  feel  it ;  the 
wretched  thing  has  slipped 
between  the  lining  and  the 
coat. 

Julia.  I'll  mend  it  for 
you  this  evening,  uncle. 

J.  B.  Yes,  that'll  be  very 
kind  of  you,  because  if 
I  were  to  lose  my  cigar- 
case  it  would  be  a  serious 
matter. 

Julia.  Why, uncle?   Your 


ha/Is,  etablis  a  Paris  vers 
1866,  devraient  s'appeler 
des  irinkhalles,  le  mot  hall 
etant  anglais  et  lion  alle- 
mand.  Cela  ii'est-il  pas  la 
preuve  qu'il  est  mieux  de 
s'en  tenir  a  sa  langue  ? 
Cela  ne  doit-il  pas  aussi 
nous  faire  comprendre  qu'il 
est  assez  ridicule  de  mettre 
des  inscriptions  latines  sur 
nos  monuments  publics, 
au  lieu  de  nous  contenter 
de  notre  propre  langue? 
Assez  de  9a,  car  je  crois 
que  tout  ca  ne  t'interesse 
pas  beaucoup,  ii'est-ce  pas  ? 

Julia.  Mais  si,  mon  oncle. 

J.  B.  Qu'est-ce  que  j'ai 
done  fait  de  mon  porte- 
cigares  ? 

Julia.  Est-ce  que  vous 
1'auriez  perdu  ? 

J.  B.  II  ne  manque  rait 
plus  que  ca.  Ah  non,  le 
voici.  Je  le  sens,  le  co- 
quin,  il  a  glisse  entre  la 
doublure  et  1'etoffe  de  mon 
paletot. 

Julia.  Je  vous  racom- 
moderai  ca  ce  soir,  mon 
oncle. 

J.  B.  Oui,  tu  feras  bien, 
parce  que  si  je  perdais 
mon  porte-cigares  ca  serait 
une  grande  perte. 

Julia.     Pourquoi    done. 
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cigar-case  isn't  very  extra- 
ordinary. 

J.  B.  True ;  but  all  the 
same  I  value  it  very  much, 
because  it  was  given  me 
by  one  of  my  greatest 
friends,  and  then  it  con- 
tains seven  or  eight  of  my 
best  cigars. 

Julia.  Are  you  so  very 
fond  of  cigars,  uncle  ? 

J.  B.  Yes,  when  they 
are  good. 

Julia.  Yours  are  good, 
I  suppose  ? 

/.  B.  I  should  think  so  ! 
Choice  Havana  cigars, 
brought  straight  from 
Havana. 

Julia.  Is  a  cigar  such  a 
delightful  thing  ? 

J.  B.   Try  one. 

Julia.   No,  thank  you. 

J.  B.  Waiter,  just  let 
me  have  some  matches. 

Julia.  That  cigar  smells 
nice. 

J.  B.  I  should  think  it 
did.  These  are  cigars  fit 
for  kings ;  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  always  keep  them 
under  lock  and  key. 

Julia.  You  ought  to  have 
them  insured. 

/.  B.   Happy  thought ! 

Julia.  If  I  were  in  your 


mon  oncle  ?  II  n'a  rien  d'ex- 
traordinaire,  votre  porte- 
cigares. 

J.  B.  Noil,  c'est  vrai. 
Cependant  j'y  tiens  beau- 
coup,  parce  qu'il  m'a  ete 
donne  par  un  de  mes  meil- 
leurs  amis,  et  puis  il  con- 
tient>  en  outre,  huit  de  mes 
meilleurs  cigares. 

Julia.  Vous  aimez  done 
bien  les  cigares, mon  oncle? 

J.  B.  Oui,  quand  ils  sont 
bons. 

Julia.  Et  les  votres  le 
sont  ? 

J.  B.  Je  te  crois.  Des 
havanes  de  choix,  ap- 
portes  de  la  Havane  meme ! 

Julia.  C'est  done  bien 
bon  un  cigare  ? 

J.  B.  Essaye-en  un. 

Julia.  Ah  !  non,  merci. 

/.  B.  Gar9on,  donnez- 
moi  done  des  allumettes. 

Julia.  II  sent  bon,  ce 
cigare. 

J.  B.  Je  te  crois  qu'il 
sent  bon.  Ce  sont  de  vrais 
cigares  de  rois,  aussi  je  les 
tiens  toujours  sous  cle. 

Julia.  Vous  devriez  les 
faire  assurer. 

J.  B.  Tiens,  c'est  une 
idee,  9a. 

Julia.  Si  j'etais  de  vous, 
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place,  I  would  have  them 
insured  against  burglars 
and  fire,  and,  after  I  had 
smoked  them,  I  would 
claim  the  amount  from 
the  company,  as  my  cigars 
would  have  been  burnt. 

J.  B.  Well,  well,  just 
think  of  that!  Was  it 
Miss  Pinchbeck  taught  you 
that  ? 

J  u  I  i  a.  Certainly  not ; 
Miss  Pinchbeck  can't  stand 
tobacco  or  smokers. 

/.  B.  Then  it  is  your 
own  idea  ? 

Julia.  Yes,  uncle. 

J.  B.  And  what  would 
you  say  if  the  insurance 
company  prosecuted  me  for 
arson  ? 

Julia.  Quite  true  ;  I  had 
not  thought  of  that.  It 
would  be  rather  unplea- 
sant. 

/.  B.  And  not  at  all 
funny. 

Julia.  Of  course,  I  was 
not  in  earnest  when  I  said 
it. 

J.  B,  I  know  it,  my  dear 
girl.  Now  that  we  have 
had  our  coffee,  shall  we  go 
for  a  stroll  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg Garden  ? 


je  les  ferais  assurer  centre 
les  voleurs  et  contre  1'in- 
cendie,  et  quand  je  les 
aurais  fumes  je  reclamerais 
le  montant  de  1' assurance 
a  la  compagnie,  puisque 
mes  cigares  auraient  ete 
brules. 

J.  B.  Tiens,  tiens,  voyez 
done  ^a.  Est-ce  que  c'est 
Miss  Pinchbeck  qui  t'a 
appris  9a? 

Julia.  Ah  !  non ;  Miss 
Pinchbeck  a  horreur  du 
tabac  et  des  fumeurs. 

/.  B.  Alors  tu  as  trouve 
9a  toute  seule  ? 

Julia.  Oui,  mon  oncle. 

J.  B.  Et  si  la  compagnie 
d'assurancem'attaquait  de- 
vant  les  tribunaux  comme 
incendiaire,  qu'est-ce  que 
tu  dirais  ? 

Julia.  Tiens,  c'est  vrai ; 
je  n'avais  pas  pense  a  9a. 
£a  serait  genant,  en  effet. 

/.  B.  Et  pas  drole  du 
tout. 

Julia.  Du  reste,  c'etait 
pour  rire  ce  que  je  disais. 

J.  B.  Je  le  sais,  ma  fille. 
Maintenant  que  nous  avons 
pris  notre  cafe,  veux-tu  que 
nous  allions  faire  un  tour 
dans  le  Jardin  du  Luxem- 
bourg ? 
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Julia.  Certainly ;  I  am 
quite  ready. 

J.  B.  Waiter  ! 

Waiter.  Yes,,  Sir. 

J.  B.  Kindly  give  me 
the  bill. 

Waiter.  In  a  moment, 
Sir. 

J.  B.  Hark!  I  hear  a 
band. 

Waiter.  Here  is  the  bill, 
Sir. 

/.  B.  Here  you  are,, 
waiter  ;  keep  the  change. 

Wa  iter.  Very  much 
obliged,  Sir. 

J.  B.  I  think  it  is  a  regi- 
mental band  we  hear.  Let 
us  walk  fast ;  we'll  see  what 
it  is. 

Julia.  Yes ;  there  are 
troops  coming  up  the 
Boulevard  St.  Michel. 

J.  B.  The  band  has 
finished,  but  the  bugles 
and  drums  will  take  it  up. 

Julia.  Yes,  they  are 
taking  it  up.  Their  play- 
ing is  very  stirring. 

J.  B.  Yes;  but  you 
should  not  say  the  bugles 
are  ' playing.'  You  should 
say  ( the  bugles  are  sound- 
ing/ and  'the  drums  are 
beating.' 


Julia.  Certainement,  je 
ne  demande  pas  mieux. 

J.  B.   Gar9on  ! 

Garqon.  Void,  Monsieur. 

J.  B.  Vous  me  donnerez 
1'addition,  ii'est-ce  pas  ? 

Gargon.  Tout  de  suite, 
Monsieur. 

J.  B.  Tiens,  on  entend 
la  musique. 

Gargon.  Voici  1'addition, 
Monsieur. 

/.  B.  Voici,  gar£on,  vous 
garderez  la  monnaie  pour 
vous. 

G argon.  Merci  beaucoup, 
Monsieur. 

J.  B.  Je  crois  que  ce  que 
nous  entendons  c'est  une 
musique  militaire.  Allons 
vite,  nous  allons  voir  ce  que 
c'est. 

Julia.  Oui,  ce  sont  des 
soldats  qui  montent  le 
Boulevard  St. -Michel. 

J.  B.  Ah !  la  musique 
s'arrete,  mais  les  clairons 
et  les  tambours  vont  re- 
prendre. 

Julia.  Oui,  ils  repren- 
nent.  C'est  tres  entrainant 
ce  qu'ils  jouent-la. 

/.  B.  Oui,  mais  on  ne 
dit  pas  que  les  clairons 
jouent.  On  dit  les  clairons 
sonnent  et  les  tambours  bat- 
tent. 
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Julia.  Thank  you,  uncle. 
Now  do  you  know  what 
the  bugles  are  sounding, 
and  the  drums  beating? 

J.  B.  No,  I  can't  say  I 
do. 

Julia.  Then  I  can  tell 
you. 

The  bugles  are  sounding 
the  charge,  and  the  drums 
beating  the  charge.  If  the 
soldiers  were  on  the  high 
road,  instead  of  being  in 
Paris,  they  would  sing  : 

Will  you  get  up  the  hill, 

lazy  chap  ? 
Will  you  get  up  the  hill? 


There'll  be  a  drop  of 
bra*ndy  up  there, 

There'll  be  a  drop  to 
drink. 


J.  B.  Where  the  dickens 
did  you  learn  that  ? 

Julia.  At  Madame  Dau- 
mas'. 

J.  B.  How  is  that  ? 

Julia.    I    know    a    good 


Julia.  Merci,  mon  oncle. 
Maiiitenant  savez-vous  ce 
que  les  clairons  sonnent  et 
ce  que  les  tambours  bat- 
tent  ? 

J.  B.  Ma  foi,  non. 

Julia.  Eh  bien,  moi  je 
peux  vous  le  dire. 

Les  clairons  sonnent  la 
charge  et  les  tambours 
battent  la  charge.  Si  les 
soldats  etaient  sur  la 
grand'route  au  lieu  d'etre 
dans  Paris,  ils  chant  e- 
raient  : 

La  mont'ras-tu,  la  cote, 
feignant 1  ? 

La  mont'ras-tu,  la  cote  ? 

La  mont'ras-tu,  la  cote, 
feignant  ? 

La  mont'ras-tu,  la  cote  ? 

Y  a  d'la  goutte  a  boire  la- 
haut, 

Y  a  d'la  goutte  a  boire. 

Y  a  d'la  goutte  a  boire  la- 
haut, 

Y  a  d'la  goutte  a  boire. 

J.  B.  Ou  diable  as-tu 
appris  ca  ? 

Julia.  Chez  Madame 
Daumas. 

/.  B.   Comment  ca  ? 

Julia.     J'en     sais     bien 


1  Feignant  is  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  the  word  faineant, 

*  trllrk-w    * 


idler. 
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many  other  songs.  All  my 
school  friends  are  officers' 
daughters,  and  Madame 
Daumas  herself  is  the 
•widow  of  a  general. 

J.  B.  Oh,  that  accounts 
for  it  all. 

Julia.  The  soldiers  are 
coming.  How  heavily  laden 
they  are,  and  how  dusty ! 


pro- 


J.    B.    They   have 
bably  been  drilling. 

A  passer-by.  No,  Sir ;  they 
are  returning  from  a  day's 
march. 

/.  J5.  Thank  you,  Sir. 
Have  they  come  a  long 
way  ? 

Passer-by.  I  can't  tell 
you ;  but  they  Irave  cer- 
tainly covered  twenty-two 
or  twenty-five  kilometres 
at  the  very  least,  with 
knapsacks  on  their  backs. 

J.  B.  In  such  heat  as  this 
it's  something ! 

Passer-by.  Indeed  it  is, 
but  as  you  see  they  are 
none  the  worse  for  it. 

J.  B.  Are  their  knap- 
sacks heavy  ? 

Passer-  by.  Fairly  so,  about 
28  or  30  kilogrammes. 


d'autres.  Toutes  mes  cama- 
rades  sont  des  filles  d'offi- 
ciers  et  Madame  Daumas 
elle-meme  est  la  veuve 
d'un  general. 

J.  B.  Alors  tout  s'ex- 
plique. 

Julia.  Ah,  voila  les  sol- 
dats.  Comme  ils  sont 
charges  et  couverts  de 
poussiere ! 

J.  B.  Ils  viennent  pro- 
bablement  de  faire  1'exer- 
cice. 

Un  passant.  Non,  Mon- 
sieur, ils  reviennent  de  la 
promenade  militaire. 

J.  B.  Merci,  Monsieur. 
Est-ce  qu'ils  viennent  de 
loin  ? 

Passant.  Je  ne  pourrais 
vous  le  dire,  mais  ce  qu'il 
y  a  de  sur  c'est  qu'ils  ont 
fait  an  moins  vingt-deux 
on  vingt-cinq  kilometres 
sac  an  dos. 

J.  B.  Et  par  cette  cha- 
leur-ci,  c'est  quelque  chose. 

Passant.  En  effet,  mais, 
comme  vous  voyez,  ils  ne 
s'en  portent  pas  plus  mal 
pour  9a. 

J.  B.  Est-ce  que  leurs 
sacs  sont  lourds  ? 

Passant.  Pas  mal  lourds, 
de  28  a  30  kilos  \ 


Kilogramme  is  usually  abbreviated  thus,  but  kilometre  is 
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/.  B.  And  where  are 
they  going  now  ? 

Passer-by.  They  are  pro- 
bably returning  to  the 
Montrouge  fort. 

J.  B.  Is  it  far  from  here  ? 

Passer-by.  No,  and  yet 
it  is  about  four  kilometres 
off. 

J.  B.  Thank  you,  Sir. 
(Speaking  to  Julia.)  Now 
let  us  go  into  the  Luxem- 
bourg Garden. 

Julia.  What  a  lovely 
fountain  ! 

/.  B.  It  is  the  Medicis 
Fountain.  Very  fine  indeed 
under  the  beautiful  trees. 

Julia.  What's  that  dome 
yonder,  on  the  left  ? 

J.  B.  There,  yonder  ? 

Julia.  Yes. 

J.  B.  It's  the  Val  de 
Grace.  It  is  a  hospital  for 
soldiers. 

Julia .  And  that,  more  on 
the  right,  with  its  peculiar- 
looking  dome?  It  looks 
like  a  mosque. 

J.  B.  It's  the  observa- 
tory. 

Now  we  will  go  back 
down  the  Boulevard  St. 
Michael  ;  it  is  the  main 


J.  B.  Et  ou  vont-ils 
comme  9a  ? 

Passant.  Us  rentrent  pro- 
bablementau  fort  de  Mont- 
rouge. 

J.  B.  Est-ce  loin  d'ici  ? 

Passant.  Non,  mais  il  y  a 
encore  pres  de  quatre  kilo- 
metres. 

/.  B.  Merci,  Monsieur. 
($' adressant  a  Julia.)  Main- 
tenant  entrons  au  Jardindu 
Luxembourg. 

Julia.  Oh,  quelle  belle 
fontaine  ! 

J.  B.  C'est  la  Fontaine 
Medicis.  Tres  belle,  en 
effet,  sous  ces  beaux  arbres. 

Julia.  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est 
que  ce  dome,  la-bas,  a 
gauche  ? 

J.B.   La-bas,  la-bas  ? 

Julia.  Oui. 

/.  B.  C'est  le  Val  de 
Grace.  C'est  un  hopital 
militaire. 

Julia.  Et  ca  la-bas,  plus 
a  droite,  ce  drole  de  dome? 
On  dirait  une  mosquee. 

/.  B.  C'est  1'observa- 
toire. 

Maintenant  nous  allons 
redescendre  par  le  Boule- 
vard St.-Michel,  c'est  la 


never  shortened.  Be  careful  not  to  ask  for  a  kilometre  of  bread. 
If  you  want  to  know  how  far  it  is  from  one  place  to  another,  say 
Combien  y  a-t-il  de  kilometres  ?  but  never  Combien  y  a-t-il  de  kilos  ? 
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artery  of  the  (  Latin  quar- 
ter/ that  is,  the  University. 

At  the  corner  you'll  see 
another  fine  fountain  :  the 
St.  Michael's  Fountain. 

There,  on  the  left.  Is 
it  not  fine  ? 

Julia.  Very  pretty.  What 
subject  does  it  represent? 

J.  B.  The  archangel 
Michael  overthrowing  the 
demon,  whom  you  see 
under  his  foot. 

The  sculptor  borrowed 
the  subject  from  the  fa- 
mous picture  by  Raffaello. 

Julia.  Where  is  the  pic- 
ture ? 

J.  B.  In  the  Louvre.  I'll 
show  it  to  you.  Now  we'll 
wend  our  way  through 
by-streets,  and  go  to  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Julia.  Is  it  far  from  here? 

J.  B.  No,  quite  close  by. 
Are  you  tired  ? 

Julia.  Not  in  the  least. 

J.  B.  Here  we  are.  This 
is  the  Rue  des  Beaux-Arts, 
which  leads  to  the  Rue 
Bonaparte,  and  just  in  front 
of  you  is  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts. 

Now  we  will  follow  the 
Rue  Bonaparte,  and  on  the 
way  you  will  see  the  In- 


grande  artere  du  quartier 
latin,  c'est-a-dire  du  quar- 
tier des  ecoles. 

Au  coin,  tu  vas  voir  en- 
core line  jolie  fontaine  :  la 
Fontaine  St. -Michel. 

La,  a  gauche.  N'est-ce 
pas  joli  ? 

Julia.  Tres  joli.  Qu'est- 
ce  que  £a  represente  ? 

J.  B.  C'est  1'archange 
St.-Michel  terrassant  le 
demon  que  tu  vois  la  sous 
son  pied. 

Le  sculpt eur  a  pris  le 
sujet  du  fameux  tableau 
de  Raphael. 

Julia.  Ou  est  ce  tableau? 

/.  B.  An  Louvre.  Je  te 
le  ferai  voir.  Maintenant 
nous  aliens  prendre  par  les 
petites  rues  et  aller  a 
1'Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts. 

Julia.  Est-ce  loin  d'ici  ? 

J.  B.  Non,  a  deux  pas. 
Est-ce  que  tu  es  fatigue e  ? 

Julia.  Pas  le  moins  du 
monde. 

J.  B.  Tiens,  nous  y  voila. 
Ceci  c'est  la  rue  des  Beaux- 
Arts  qui  don rie  dans  hi  Rue 
Bonaparte  et  tu  vois  1'Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts  droit  de- 
vaiit  toi. 

Maintenant  nous  allons 
suivre  la  Rue  Bonaparte 
et,  en  passant,  tu  verras 
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stitute  of  France,  that  is, 
the  palace  of  the  various 
academies ;  and  we'll  go 
home  by  the  Pont  des  Arts 
and  the  Square  of  the  Car- 
rousel. 


1'Institut  de  France,  c'est- 
a-dire  le  palais  des  diverses 
academies,  puis  nous  ren- 
trerons  chez  nous  par  le 
Pont  des  Arts  et  la  Place 
du  Carrousel. 


After  reaching  the  ho- 
tel, Julia  writes  to  her 
mother,  and  then  dresses 
for  dinner. 


Arrivee  a  1'hotel,  Julia 
ecrit  a  sa  mere  et  s'habille 
pour  le  diner. 


The  next  morning  the 
waiter  takes  up  to  John 
Bull  the  letters  which  have 
just  come  by  the  first  post. 
There  are  two  from  Eng- 
land, one  of  which  is  from 
his  sister.  He  opens  it  at 
once,  and,  after  having  run 
through  the  letter,  shouts 
f  hurrah  ! ' 


Le  lendemain  matin  le 
gar9on  monte  a  John  Bull 
les  lettres  qui  viennent 
d'arriver  par  le  premier 
courrier.  II  y  en  a  deux 
d' Angleterre,  dont  Time  de 
sa  soeur.  II  la  decachete 
de  suite  et,  apres  avoir 
parcouru  la  lettre,  crie 
hourra ! 


He  goes  and  knocks  at 
his  niece's  bedroom  door. 
She  has  been  up  for  a  long 
time,  and  is  waiting  for  her 
uncle  to  take  their  morn- 
ing cafe  au  lait  together. 


II  va  alors  frapper  a  la 
porte  de  la  chambre  de  sa 
niece  qui,  levee  depuis 
longtemps,  attend  son  oncle 
pour  prendre  leur  cafe  au 
lait  du  matin. 


/.  B.  (with  one  hand  be- 
hind his  bacfy.  Guess  what 
I  have  in  my  hand. 


J.  B.  (line  main  derriere  le 
Devine  ce  que  je  tiens 


a  la  main. 
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Julia.  In  your  hand  ? 
You  have  got  your  pipe. 

J.  B.  No,,  no,,  not  in  my 
right  hand ;  in  the  other, 
in  the  left  hand,  behind 
my  back. 

Julia.  Ah!  that's  another 
thing.  You  want  me  to 
guess  ? 

J.  B.  Yes. 

Julia.  Well ;  a  cigar. 

«/.  B.  No,  you  are  out 
of  it. 

J nli a.  The  morning 
paper. 

J.  B.  No,  not  right  yet. 

Julia.  Matches,  to  light 
your  pipe. 

J.  B.  No ;  at  first  you 
were  hot,  but  now  you  are 
cold. 

Julia.  Then  it  is  like 
a  newspaper. 

/.  B.  Yes. 

Julia.  Then  I  declare 
1  don't  know. 

J.  B.  Do  you  give  it  up  ? 

Julia.  No.  I've  got  it 
now  ;  it's  a  letter. 

J.  B.  The  very  thing, 
a  letter,  a  letter  from  your 
mother. 

Julia.  From  mama ! 


Julia.  Vous  avez  votre 
pipe  a  la  main. 

J.  B.  Mais  non,  mais 
non,  pas  dans  la  main 
droite,  mais  dans  1'autre ; 
dans  la  gauche,  derriere 
mon  dos. 

Julia.  Ah,  c'est  different. 
Vous  voulez  que  je  devine? 

/.  B.  Oui. 

Julia.  Eh  bien,  un  cigare. 

/.  B.  Non,  tu  n'y  es  pas. 

Julia.  Le  journal  du 
matin. 

J.  B.  Non,  pas  encore  ca. 

Julia.  Des  allumettes 
pour  allumer  votre  pipe. 

/.  B.  Non,  tout  a  1'heure 
tu  briilais,  mais  maintenant 
tu  geles. 

JuKa.  Alors  c'est  comme 
un  journal. 

/.  B.   Oui. 

Julia.  Ah,  ma  foi,  je  ne 
sais  pas. 

J.  B.  Alors  donnes-tu  ta 
langue  an  chat l  ? 

Julia.  Non.  J'y  suis 
maintenant,  c'est  une 
lettre. 

/.  B.  C'est  9a  meme, 
une  lettre,  une  lettre  de 
ta  mere. 

Julia.  De  maman  ! 


1  Note  the  idiom. 
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/.  B.  Yes,  from  your 
mother,  who  writes  that 
she  is  coming  to  Paris  with 
your  father. 

Julia  jumps  for  joy,  and 
shouts  '  hurrah  ! ' 

J.  B.  They  are  coming 
on  the  26th.  Now  let's 
see ;  what  is  the  day  of 
the  month  ? 

Julia.  The  25th,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken. 

J.  B.  No ;  I  think  it's 
the  26th,  and  that  they 
will  arrive  this  very  even- 
ing by  the  Calais  express. 
Now  then,  where  is  my 
almanack?  Here  it  is. 
Quite  right,  it  is  the  26th. 
They  will  therefore  be  here 
this  evening. 

Julia.  How  jolly ! 

J.  B.  We  must  change 
our  plans.  This  morning, 
before  breakfast,  we  will 
take  a  stroll  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  after  that 
we  will  go  by  wray  of  the 
Boulevard  Sevastopol.  We 
will  go  to  the  chief  mar- 
kets, to  St.  Eustache,  and 


/.  B.  Oui ;  de  ta  mere, 
qui  m'annonce  son  arrivee 
a  Paris,  en  compagnie  Tie 
ton  pere. 

Julia  saute  de  joie  et  crie 
hourra ! 

J.  B.  Us  arrivent  le 
26  (vingt-six).  Voyons, 
le  combieii  sommes-nous 
aujourd'hui  ? 

Julia.  C'est  le  25  (vingt- 
cinq),  si  je  ne  me  trompe. 

J.  B.  Mais  lion,  je  crois 
que  c'est  aujourd'hui  le 
26  et  qu'ils  arrivent  ce  soir 
meme  par  1'express  de 
Calais.  Voyons,  ou  est 
mon  calendrier  ?  Le  voici. 
C'est  bien  £a,  c'est  au- 
jourd'hui le  26.  Us  arri- 
vent done  ce  soir. 

Julia.  Oh,  que  je  suis 
contente ! 

J.  B.  Qa  va  changer  nos 
plans.  Ce  matin,  nous  irons 
faire  un  tour  aux  Champs 
Elysees,  avaiit  dejeuner, 
puis,  apres  ca,  nous  irons 
du  cote  du  Boulevard 
Sebastopol.  Nous  irons 
aux  halles  centrales l,  a 
St.-Eustache 2,  aux  Arts  et 


1  The  JIalles  centrales  are  the  large  central  markets  erected 
about  forty  years  ago,  where  provisions  of  almost  any  kind  can 
be  bought,  wholesale  in  the  early  morning,  and  retail  later  on. 
These  markets  are  well  worth  a  visit.    They  have  been  a  pattern 
for  nearly  all  market  buildings  since  erected,  both  in  France 
and  in  other  countries. 

2  St.  Eustache,  a  fine  church  near  the  JIalles  centrales.    Several 
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to  the  Museum  of  Arts 
and  Crafts,  and  then  we 
•will  quietly  make  our  way 
to  the  Northern  Railway. 
Do  you  agree  ? 

Julia.  I  like  anything, 
uncle. 

J.  B.  So  much  the  better; 
then  that's  settled, 

Julia.   Certainly. 


Metiers  *,  et  puis  nous 
irons  tranquillement  a  la 
gare  du  Nord.  Ca  te  va- 
t-il? 


Julia.  Mais  tout  me  va, 
mon  oncle. 

/.  B.  Tant  mieux,  alors 
c'est  entendu. 

Julia.  Certainemeiit. 


About  four,  John  Bull 
and  his  niece  leave  the 
Museum  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
and  walk  to  the  Northern 
Railway,  by  way  of  the 
Boulevard  de  Strasbourg. 

They  reach  the  station 
ten  minutes  before  the 
arrival  of  the  train,  and 
ask  permission  to  go  on 
the  platform.  As  they 
are  English,  permission  is 
granted,  though  it  would 
certainly  be  refused  to  a 
Frenchman. 

Whilst  waiting,  they 
walk  up  and  down.  At 
last  the  train  comes  in. 


Vers  les  quatre  heures 
John  Bull  et  sa  niece  quit- 
tent  les  Arts  et  Metiers 
et  se  dirigent  vers  la  gare 
du  Nord,  en  suivant  le 
Boulevard  de  Strasbourg. 

Us  arrivent  a  la  gare 
dix  minutes  avant  1'arrivee 
du  train  et  demandent  a 
aller  sur  le  quai.  Comme 
ils  sont  Anglais,  on  leur 
accorde  la  permission, qu'on 
s'empresserait  de  refuser 
a  un  Fran£ais 2. 

Ils  se  promenent  de  long 
en  large  en  attendant.  En- 
fin  le  train  arrive.  John 


of  the  organists  of  St.  Eustache  have  been  among  the  very 
first  of  their  profession. 

1  Les  Arts  et  Metiers,  or  rather  Le  Mus6e  des  Arts  et  Metiers, 
contains  a  fine  collection  of  models  of  machinery,  some  of  them 
very  beautiful  indeed.     This  museum  is  not  as  much  frequented 
by  foreigners  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

2  This  is  literally  true — a  proof  that  English  people  are  not  so 
much  disliked  in  France  as  some  persons  would  have  us  believe. 
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John  Bull  and  Julia  exa- 
mine the  carriages  as  they 
pass  by. 

All  at  once  Julia  calls 
out  :  '  Here  they  are  ! ' 
The  train  stops.  The 
doors  open.  Julia  kisses 
her  mother,  then  her 
father. 

John  Bull  shakes  hands 
with  his  brother-in-law  and 
kisses  his  sister. 


Bull  et  Julia  inspectent 
les  voitures  comme  elles 
passent  devant  eux. 

Tout  &  coup  Julia  s'ecrie : 
f  Les  voici ! '  Le  train  s'ar- 
rete.  Les  portieres 1  s'ou- 
vrent.  Julia  embrasse  sa 
mere,,  puis  son  pere. 

John  Bull  serre  la  main 
de  son  beau-frere  et  em- 
brasse sa  soeur. 


J.  B.  Now  you  are  here, 
give  me  your  luggage 
ticket  and  your  keys,  and 
I  will  see  to  everything. 

(Speaking  to  Julia.}  Take 
your  father  and  mother  to 
the  cab  I've  engaged  2>  and 
wait  for  me.  Do  you  re- 
member the  number  ? 

Julia,  Yes,  uncle  :  3714. 


/.  B.    Quite   right ;    off 
you  go  ! 


J.  B.  Maintenant  que 
vous  voila,  donnez-moi 
votre  bulletin  de  bagages 
et  vos  clefs  et  je  me  charge 
du  reste. 

(S'adressant  a  Julia.}  Con- 
duis  ton  pere  et  ta  mere 
au  fiacre  que  j'ai  retenu  et 
attendez-moi.  Te  souviens- 
tu  du  numero  ? 

Julia.  Oui,  mon  oncle  : 
3714  (trois  mille  sept  cent 
quatorze)  ! 

/.  B.  C'est  9a.  Allez, 
en  route ! 


John  Bull,  left  alone,  John  Bull,  reste  seul,  va 
goes  to  the  custom-house  dans  la  salle  d'attente  de 
waiting-room.  A  few  mi-  la  douane.  Quelques  mi- 

1  Portiere,  not  porte.     The  door  of  a  carriage,  or  of  a  railway 
compartment,  is  always  called  la  portiere  and  never  la  porie. 

2  See  p.  86,  « John  Bull  in  Paris.' 

M  2 
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nutes  later  the  doors  are 
opened  and  he  claims  the 
luggage.  The  custom- 
house officer  asks  if  he 
has  anything  liable  to 
duty;  and,  as  John  Bull 
answers  in  the  negative, 
he  trusts  his  honest  face, 
and  does  not  require  him 
to  open  his  sister's  trunk. 

A  porter  takes  the  trunk 
and,  going  out  of  the 
Custom-house,  calls  out: 
'  Thirty-seven,  fourteen.' 
A  cab  -  driver  answers  : 
'This  way  37,  14.'  The 
trunk  is  put  on  the  cab. 
John  Bull  gets  in,  gives 
the  porter  a  tip,  and  off 
they  go ! 


nutes  plus  tard  les  portes 
s'ouvrent  et  il  va  reclamer 
les  bagages.  I/employe  de 
la  douane  lui  demande  s'il 
a  quelque  chose  a  declarer 
et,  comme  John  Bull  re- 
poiid  negativement,  il  se 
fie  a  son  honnete  visage  et 
ne  lui  fait  pas  ouvrir  la 
malle  de  sa  sceur. 

Uii  facteur  emporte  la 
malle  et  en  sortant  de  la 
douane  crie :  37, 1 4  (trente- 
sept,  quatorze).  Un  cocher 
de  fiacre  repond :  «  Par  ici 
le  37,  14.  »  La  malle  est 
chargee.  John  Bull  monte 
en  voiture,  donne  un  pour- 
boire1  au  facteur  et,  fouette 
cocher  ! 


The  next  day  John  Bull, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Love  and 
daughter  spend  the  day 
together ;  and  as  John 
Bull's  brother-in-law  and 
his  sister  are  obliged  to 
go  to  Rambouillet,and  take 
Julia  with  them,  he  decides 
to  start  on  the  following 
day  for  Rouen. 

Accordingly,      on      the 


Le  lendemain  John  Bull, 
Monsieur  et  Madame  Love 
et  leur  fille  passent  la 
journee  ensemble  et,  com- 
me le  beau-frere  et  la 
sceur  de  John  Bull  sont 
obliges  d'aller  a  Ram- 
bouillet,  et  qu'ils  emme- 
nent  Julia  avec  eux,  il 
decide  de  partir  le  jour 
suivant  et  d'aller  a  Rouen. 

En    consequence    toute 


1  This  pourboire  is  generally  two  or  three  pence,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  luggage.  It  is  optional,  as  are  most  '  tips.' 
Let  us  note,  by  the  way,  that  the  art  of  tipping  is  most  useful 
to  a  traveller  when  judiciously  put  into  practice. 
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28th,  the  whole  family 
accompanies  him  to  the 
St.  Lazare  station. 

John  Bull,  having  re- 
ceived Julia's  and  her 
parents'  thanks,  prepares 
to  take  leave  of  them, 
when  his  niece  hands  him 
a  little  parcel  which  he  is 
not  to  open  until  the 
train  is  gone. 


la  famille  1'escorte  a  la 
gare  St. -Lazare  le  28 
(vingt-huit). 

John  Bull,  apres  avoir 
re£u  les  remerciements  de 
Julia  etde  ses  pere  et  mere, 
se  prepare  £  les  quitter, 
lorsque  sa  niece  lui  remet 
im  petit  paquet  qu'il  ne 
devra  ouvrir  qu'apres  le 
depart  du  train. 


At  twenty-five  past  one 
p.m.  the  train  starts.  John 
Bull  opens  his  parcel,  and 
finds  a  splendid  meer- 


A  une  heure  vingt-cinq 
du  soir,  le  train  part.  John 
Bull  ouvre  son  paquet  et 
y  trouve  une  superbe  pipe 


schaum  pipe,  and  the  fol-      d'ecume  de  mer  et  la  lettre 
lowing  letter  :  suivante  : 


PARIS,  August  28,  1902. 

DEAR  UNCLE, 

At  the  moment  of  taking 
leave  of  you  I  should  like 
to  be  able  to  tell  you 
how  grateful  I  am  to  you 
for  your  kindness  during 
your  stay  in  Paris,  but,  as 
I  am  not  sufficiently  elo- 
quent to  do  so  in  French, 
I  prefer  showing  you  my 
gratitude  by  making  you 
a  small  present.  I  should 


PARIS,  le  28  aout  1902 '. 

MON    CHER    ONCLE, 

Au  moment  de  vous 
quitter  je  voudrais  pouvoir 
vous  dire  combien  je  vous 
suis  reconnaissante  des 
bontes  que  vous  avex  cues 
pour  moi  pendant  votre 
sejour  a  Paris,  et,  comme 
je  ne  suis  pas  assez  elo- 
quente  pour  le  faire  en 
fran9ais,  je  prefere  vous 
temoigner  ma  reconnais- 


1  The  date  of  this  letter  is  given  as  le  28  aout  1902,  whilst 
in  the  date  of  that  containing  John  Bull's  reply  the  article  is 
omitted.  Both  are  correct,  but  the  latter  is  now  more  common. 
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have  liked  to  give  you 
something  finer,  but  my 
hinds  won't  allow  of  it. 
I  wanted  this  present  to 
be  my  very  own.  If  it 
gives  you  half  the  plea- 
sure in  receiving  it  that 
I  have  in  giving  it,  then 
you  will  be  happy,  and  I 
as  well. 


May  each  puff  of  to- 
bacco bring  back  to  your 
mind  your  little  niece,  who 
will  ever  remember  her 
dear  uncle  John  Bull. 

JULIA  LOVE. 


sance  en  vous  ofifrant  un 
petit  cadeau.  J'aurais  vou- 
lu  vous  dormer  quelque 
chose  de  plus  beau,  mais 
ma  bourse  ne  me  le  permet 
pas.  J'ai  voulu,  en  effet, 
que  ce  present  vint  de 
moi  toute  seule.  S'il  vous 
fait  la  moitie  du  plaisir 
a  1'accepter  que  j'ai  a  vous 
1'offrir,  vous  serez  content 
et  moi  aussi. 

Puisse  chaque  bouffee  de 
tabac  vous  rappeler  votre 
petite  niece  qui  n'oubliera 
jamais  son  cher  oncle  John 
Bull. 

JULIA  LOVE. 


John  Bull,  on  reaching 
Calais,  writes  to  Julia 
before  his  departure  for 
England  : 


John  Bull,  arrive  a 
Calais,  ecrit  a  Julia  avant 
de  reprendre  le  chemin  de 
1'Aiigleterre  : 


RUE  DESCARTES,  CALAIS, 

September  12,  1902. 
MY  DEAR  NIECE, 

Having  reached  the 
goal  of  my  journey,  I  must 
not  leave  France  without 
dropping  you  a  line.  In  the 
first  place,  allow  me  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  sending  you, 
by  rail,  and  carriage  paid,  a 
little  box  containing  about 


RUE  DESCARTES,  CALAIS, 

12  septembre  19021. 
MA    CHERE    NIECE, 

Arrive  au  terme  de 
mon  voyage,  je  ne  veux  pas 
quitter  la  France  sans 
t'ecrire  deux  mots.  Tout 
d'abord  laisse-moi  te  dire 
que  je  t'envoie,  par  le 
chemin  de  fer,  franco,  une 
petite  caisse  contenant : 


1  See  note,  p.  163, 
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fifty  illustrated  post-cards, 
a  dozen  photographs,  a  book 
on  the  town  of  Rouen,, illus- 
trated with  etchings,  and 
four  little  bottles  of  scent. 
The  box  is  forwarded  to 
Rambouillet,  where  I  know 
you  are  to  stay  until  the 
end  of  the  month.  I 
wanted  to  send  you  the 
box  by  parcel  post,  so  that 
you  might  receive  it  sooner, 
but  it  is  too  heavy.  The 
contents  are  for  you,  ex- 
cept the  two  little  bottles 
on  the  wrapper  of  which  I 
have  written  your  mother's 
name. 

Your  pipe,  as  I  call  it, 
is  magnificent ;  and  it  is 
beginning  to  colour,  and 
to  assume  that  exquisite 
brown  tint  so  dear  to  pipe- 
smokers. 

Since  I  left  Paris  I  have 
not  covered  many  miles, 
but  I  have  seen  many 
things,  and  very  beautiful 
and  interesting  things  too. 
I  spent  a  week  in  Rouen, 
and  a  very  busy  week. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe 
all  I  have  seen.  A  large 
volume  would  scarcely  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
An  architect  might  spend 
two  years  in  the  old  Norman 


une  cinquantaine  de  cartes 
postales  illustrees,une  dou- 
zaine  de  photographies, 
un  livre  sur  la  ville  de 
Rouen,  illustre  d'eaux- 
fortes,  et  quatre  flacons 
d'odeur.  La  caisse  est 
adressee  a  Rambouillet,  ou 
je  sais  que  vous  devez 
restcr  jusqu'a  la  fin  du 
mois.  Je  voulais  t'envoyer 
cette  caisse  par  colis-postal, 
pour  que  tu  la  re9oives 
plus  tot,  mais  elle  est  trop 
lourde.  Tout  son  contenu 
est  pour  toi,  sauf  les  deux 
flacons  sur  1'enveloppe  des- 
quels  j'ai  ecrit  le  nom  de 
ta  mere. 

Ta  pipe,  comme  je  1'ap- 
pelle,  est  superbe  et  elle 
commence  a  se  culotter  et 
a  prendre  cette  belle  teinte 
brune  qui  fait  la  joie  des 
fumeurs  de  pipe. 

Depuis  mon  depart  de 
Paris  je  n'ai  pas  fait  beau- 
coup  de  chemin,  mais  j'ai 
vu  beaucoup  de  choses,  et 
des  choses  fort  belles  et 
fort  interessantes.  J'ai 
passe  huit  jours  a  Rouen, 
et  huit  jours  bien  remplis. 
Te  decrire  tout  ce  que  j'ai 
vu  est  impossible.  Un  gros 
volume  y  suffirait  a  peine. 
Un  architecte  pourrait  pas- 
ser deux  annees  dans  la 
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town  in  studying  the  artis- 
tic treasures  it  contains, 
without  fear  of  exhausting 
the  subject  —  so  rich  is 
Rouen  in  antiquities  of  all 
sorts.  It  is  impossible  to 
take  a  few  steps  about 
the  town  without  coming 
across  something  of  in- 
terest. I  counted  more 
than  sixty  public  foun- 
tains only  just  going  along, 
and  I  am  told  there  are 
many  others.  I  devoted 
the  first  day  to  once  more 
seeing  the  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  the  Church 
of  St.  Ouen,  and  that  of 
St.  Maclou,  with  its  lace- 
like  portal.  Not  one  single 
evening  did  I  miss  going 
to  the  Rue  de  la  Grosse 
Horloge  to  hear  the  curfew 
tolling  from  the  belfry, 
from  nine  until  a  quarter 
past. 

I  spent  a  whole  morn- 
ing in  the  Palace  of  Justice, 
not  in  listening  to  the 
cases  that  were  being 
tried,  but  in  visiting  this 
magnificent  building  in  all 
its  details. 


vieille  ville  normande  a 
etudier  les  richesses  artis- 
tiques  qu'elle  renferme, 
sans  craiiite  d'epuiser  le  su- 
jet,  tant  Rouen  est  riche  en 
monuments  de  toute  sorte. 
On  ne  peut  faire  un  pas 
dans  la  ville  sans  y  rencon- 
trer  quelque  chose  d'inte- 
ressant.  J'ai  compte  plus 
de  soixante  fontaines  pu- 
bliques,rien  qu'en  me  pro- 
menant,  et  on  m'a  dit  qu'il 
y  en  a  beaucoup  d'autres. 
Ma  premiere  journee  a  ete 
consacree  a  voir,  encore 
tine  fois,  la  cathedrale  de 
Notre  -  Dame,  1'eglise  de 
St.-Ouen  et  celle  de  St.- 
Maclou  avec  son  portail 
semblable  a  de  la  dentelle. 
Tous  les  soirs  je  n'ai  pas 
manque  d'aller  dans  la  rue 
de  la  Grosse  Horloge  en- 
tendre sonner  le  couvre-feu 
an  beffiroi,  de  neuf  heures 
a  neuf  heures  quinze. 

J'ai  passe  toute  une 
matinee  au  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice, non  pas  a  ecouter  les 
causes  qu'on  y  plaidait, 
mais  a  visiter  ce  superbe 
monument  dans  tous  ses 
details. 
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Rouen  is  truly  the  metro- 
polis of  Gothic  art.  I  will 
not  speak  of  its  splendid 
museum  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  nor  of  its  mar- 
Vellous  collection  of  pot- 
teries in  the  ceramic  col- 
lection. It  is  just  what 
would  delight  your  mother, 
who  is  so  fond  of  pottery 
and  china .' 

Now,  as  you  are  very 
inquisitive,  you  will  doubt- 
less ask  me  how  it  is  that 
from  Rouen  I  should  return 
to  England  by  way  of  Ca- 
lais, instead  of  simply  tak- 
ing the  Havre  and  South- 
ampton boat.  You  will 
perhaps  imagine  that,  like 
a  wretched  landlubber,  I 
washed  to  reduce  the  cross- 
ing to  a  minimum,  as  a 
professor  of  mathematics 
would  say.  Well,  you  are 
mistaken.  I  came  to  Calais 
to  spend  two  or  three  days 
with  an  old  school-fellow 
to  whom  I  have  promised  a 
visit  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  As  you  will  see, 
I  write  from  his  house,  for 
he  would  not  hear  of  my 
putting  up  at  an  hotel. 


Accordingly,  I  went  from 
Rouen  to  Amiens,  where 


Rouen  est  vraiment  la 
metropolederartgothique. 
Je  ne  te  dirai  rieii  de  son 
superbe  musee  de  peinture 
et  de  sculpture,  ni  de  la 
merveilleuse  collection  de 
faience  du  musee  cera- 
mique.  C'est  £a  qui  ferait 
la  joie  de  ta  mere,  elle  qui 
aime  tant  les  faiences  et 
les  porcelaines  ! 

Maintenant,  comme  tu 
es  fort  curieuse,  tu  vas  sans 
doute  me  demaiider  com- 
ment il  se  fait  que,  de 
Rouen,  je  me  reiide  en 
Angleterre  par  Calais,  an 
lieu  d'aller  tout  simple- 
meiit  prendre  le  bateau  du 
Havre  a  Southampton.  Tu 
vas  peut-etre  croire  que, 
comme  un  miserable  ter- 
rien,  j'ai  voulu  reduire  la 
traverse e  a  son  minimum, 
comme  dirait  mi  profes- 
seur  de  mathematiques.  Eli 
bien,  tu  n'y  es  pas  du  tout. 
Je  suis  venu  a  Calais  pour 
passer  deux  on  trois  jours 
avec  un  vieil  ami  de  college 
a  qui  je  promets  une  vi- 
site  depuis  vingt-cinq  ans. 
Comme  tu  le  vois,  j'ecris 
de  chez  lui,  car  il  n'a  pas 
voulu  me  laisser  descendre 
a  1'hotel. 

De  Rouen  je  suis  done 
alle  a  Amiens,  oil  je  me 
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I  stayed  for  one  day.  I 
was  thus  able  to  see  once 
more  the  splendid  cathe- 
dral of  that  town,  as  well 
as  the  other  things  of 
interest  it  contains. 

I  went  from  Amiens  to 
Calais  by  the  express  called 
frapide.'  This  is  a  good 
name  for  such  a  train,  for 
it  performs  the  journey 
from  Paris  to  Calais  at  the 
rate  of  60  miles  an  hour l. 

This  pleases  many  now- 
adays, especially  as  people 
prefer  covering  distance  to 
travelling.  I  myself  prefer 
travelling,  and  I'd  rather 
ride  on  horseback  than  in 
a  motor  car.  However, 
every  one  to  his  taste. 

During  my  stay  at 
Amiens  I  met  a  German 
with  whom  I  was  obliged 
to  speak  English  as  soon 
as  he  knew  I  was  an 
Englishman.  The  Germans 
take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  of  acquiring 
information,  and  I  don't 
blame  them  ;  especially 
when  they  are  entertain- 
ing, as  this  particular  one 
was. 


suis  arrete  une  journee. 
J'ai  done  pu  visiter  encore 
une  fois  la  superbe  cathe- 
drale  de  cette  ville,  et  les 
autres  curiosites  qu'elle 
renferme. 

D' Amiens  je  suis  alle  4 
Calais  par  1' express  qu'on 
appelle  le  rapide.  Ce  train 
est  bien  nomme  en  effet, 
car  il  fait  le  trajet  de  Paris 
a  Calais  a  raisoii  de  96 
kilometres  a  1'heure. 

Cela  fait  les  delices  de 
beaucoup  de  gens,  aujour- 
d'hui  surtout  qu'on  tient 
plus  a  faire  des  kilometres 
qu'a  voyager.  Moi  je  pre- 
fere  voyager,  et  j'aime 
mieux  monter  a  cheval 
que  d'aller  en  automobile. 
Chacun  son  gout. 

Pendant  mon  sejour  a 
Amiens  j'ai  rencontre  un 
Allemand  avec  qui  il  a  fallu 
parler  anglais,  des  qu'il  a  su 
que  j'etais  Anglais.  Les 
Allemands  profitent,  en 
effet,  de  toutes  les  occa- 
sions qui  s'oflfrent  de  s'in- 
struire,  et  je  ne  les  blame 
pas,  surtout  quand  ils  sont 
amusants  comme  1'etait  ce- 
lui-la. 


1  The  distance  from  Paris  to  Calais  is  exactly  186  miles,  and 
this  is  covered  in  186  minutes. 
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I  noted  down  some  of 
his  blunders. 

For  instance,  he  told  me 
he  was  a  great  admirer  of 
English  women  '  because 
they  have  a  nics  hide.'  I 
presume  he  meant  '  a  nice 
skin,'  une  belle  peau.  After 
that  he  told  me  a  story 
which  I  could  not  quite 
make  out.  All  I  can  tell 
you  is  that  it  was  about 
a  '  green  dog's  house/  or 
a  '  green  house  dog/  or 
a  c  dog's  green  house.'  I 
could  not  discover  whether 
it  was  about  a  '  green  dog/ 
or  a  '  green-house/  or  a 
(  dog  house.'  He  also  in- 
formed me  that  he  had 
been '  stolen  '  when  he  was 
in  London. 


I  mention  this  to  show 
you  that,  if  sometimes  we 
make  very  funny  mistakes 
in  speaking  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, foreigners  return 
the  compliment  when  they 
use  our  own  language. 


A  single  word  may 
change  the  sense  of  an 
otherwise  perfectly  correct 
phrase.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  following  sen- 


J'ai  recueilli  quelques- 
unes  de  ses  bourdes. 

II  m'a  dit,  par  exemple, 
qu'il  admirait  beaucoup  les 
Anglaises  parce  quelles  out 
un  Ires  beau  cuir.  Je  pre- 
sume qu'il  voulait  dire,  une 
belle  peau,  '  a  nice  skin.' 
Apres  9a  il  m'a  raconte  une 
histoire  alaquelle  je  n'aipas 
compris  grand' chose.  Tout 
ce  que  je  puis  te  dire  c'est 
qu'il  s'agissait  d'un  '  green 
dog's  house,' ou  d'un f  green 
house  dog/  ou  d'un  '  dog's 
green  house.'  Je  n'ai  pu 
demeler  s'il  s'agissait  d'un 
chien  vert  (a  green  dog), 
ou  d'une  serre  (a  green- 
house), ou  d'une  niche  a 
chien  (ci  l;ennel).  II  m'a 
dit  aussi  qu'il  avait  etc 
' stolen'  lorsqu'il  etait  a 
Londres. 

Je  te  dis  cela  pour  te 
faire  voir  que,  si  nous 
faisons  parfois  des  fautes 
tres  droles  en  parlant 
une  langue  etrangere,  les 
etrangers  nous  rendent 
bien  la  monnaie  de  notre 
piece  quand  ils  se  servent 
de  notre  langue. 

Un  seul  mot  meme  peut 
quelquefois  changer  le  sens 
d'une  phrase,  sans  que  la 
phrase  soit  incorrecte  du 
tout.  Je  n'oublierai  jamais 
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tence  painted  in  large 
letters  on  the  outside  of  a 
Cologne  hotel.  Here  it  is  : 
'  The  wines  in  this  estab- 
lishment leave  travellers 
nothing  to  hope  for.'  Not- 
withstanding this  sinister 
warning,  I  found,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  wines  in 
that  hotel  'left  travellers 
nothing  to  desire.' 


Or  what  shall  we  think 
of  the  young  Frenchwoman 
who  had  the  following 
English  advertisement  in- 
serted in  a  Wiesbaden 
paper :  '  Mademoiselle  X  ... 
wishes  to  get  a  few  English 
ladies  to  show  them  her 
tongue ' ? 

Notwithstanding  all  this, 
there  are  people  who  will 
tell  us  that  modern  lan- 
guages are  wonderfully 
easy.  If  that  be  so,  how 
does  it  happen  that  in  a 
school-book  used  in  Eng- 
land I  have  discovered 
more  than  twenty  blunders 
in  the  notes,  blunders  that 
tell  me  that  a  '  general 
second  in  command'  is  a 
1  second-hand  general'  ?  In 


la  phrase  suivante  peinte  en 
gros  caracteres  sur  la  fa£ade 
d'un  hotel  de  Cologne.  La 
voici :  '  The  wines  in  this 
establishment  leave  travel- 
lers nothing  to  hope  for ' 
(Les  vins  de  cet  eiablissement 
ne  laissent  aucnn  espoir  aux 
voyageurs.)  En  depit  de 
ce  sinistre  avertissement  je 
trouvai,  au  contraire,  que 
les  vins  de  cet  hotel  ne 
laissaient  rien  a  desirer,  'left 
travellers  nothing  to  de- 
sire.' 

Que  dire  aussi  de  cette 
jeune  Fran9aise  qui  fit  in- 
serer  1'annonce  suivante, 
en  anglais,  dans  un  journal 
de  Wiesbaden  :  '  Mademoi- 
selle X  ...  wishes  to  get 
a  few  English  ladies  to 
show  them  her  tongue ' 
(pour  leur  faire  voir  sa 
la?igue)  ? 

Et  apres  cela  on  viendra 
encore  nous  dire  que  les 
langues  modernes  sont 
d'une  facilite  prodigieuse. 
S'il  en  est  ainsi,  comment 
se  fait-il  que  je  trouve  dans 
un  livre  de  classe,  dont  on 
se  sert  en  Angleterre,  plus 
de  vingt  bourdes  dans  les 
notes,  bourdes  qui  m'ap- 
prennent  qu'?*w  general  qui 
commande  en  second  est  un 
'  second-hand  general '  (un 
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another  book  I  am  told  that 
a  sailor  is  a  ( sea-fearing 
man.'  Strange  sailor  lie 
must  be  ! 


This  is  to  show  you  that 
the  only  way  of  learning 
any  language  is  to  work 
hard,  to  read  much,  to  learn 
a  great  deal  by  heart,  and 
above  all  to  endeavour  to 
acquire  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage, that  is  to  say  the 
spoken  language.  When 
this  has  been  done,  then 
one  may  dive  into  the 
higher  literature  with  some 
chance  of  understanding  it. 
I  will  say  no  more  to-day, 
but  will  ask  you  to  give 
your  mother  a  kiss  for  me, 
and  to  rememberme  kindly 
to  your  father. 

A  hearty  kiss  for  you, 
from  your  affectionate  old 
uncle, 

JOHN  BULL. 


general  d 'occasion}  ?  Dans 
un  autre  livre  on  m'ap- 
prend  qu'un  homme  de  tner 
est  un  ' sea-fearing  man ' 
(mi  homme  qui  craint  la 
mer).  Drole  de  matelot 
que  cela  doit  faire  ! 

Cela  est  pour  te  dire  que 
le  seul  et  unique  moyen 
d'apprendre  une  langue 
quelconque  c'est  de  tra- 
vailler  ferme,  de  lire  beau- 
coup,  d'apprendre  beau- 
coup  par  cceur,  et  surtout 
de  s'attacher  a  acquerir 
1'idiome  usuel,  c'est-a-dire 
la  langue  parlee.  Apres 
cela  on  pent  se  lancer  dans 
la  haute  litterature  avec 
quelque  chance  de  savoir 
ce  qu'on  fait.  Je  ne  t'en 
dis  pas  plus  aujourd'hui, 
mais  te  prie  d'embrasser 
ta  mere  pour  moi  et  de  me 
rappeler  au  bon  souvenir 
de  ton  pere. 

Je   t'embrasse    de    tout 
cceur  et  suis  toujours  ton 
vieil  oncle  tout  devoue, 
JOHN  BULL. 
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TABLE  I 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

THE  metric  system,  now  so  generally  used,  is  decimal 
throughout.  It  is  based  on  the  metre,  the  ten-millionth  part 
of  an  arc  of  a  meridian,  measured  from  the  pole  to  the 
equator. 

No  tables  are  required,  but,  in  order  to  use  the  system,  it 
is  indispensable  to  know  how  to  deal  with  decimals. 

The  UNITS  used  are  the  following  : — 

The  METRE  for  LENGTH  MEASURES 

,,  SQUARE  METRE  „  SQUARE             ,, 

,,  CUBIC  METRE  ,,  CUBIC                 „ 

,,  LITRE  „  .MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY 

„  GRAMME  ,,  WEIGHTS 

„  FRANC  ,,  ACCOUNTS. 

The  MULTIPLES  are  formed  as  follows  : — 

The  words  deca,  hecto,  kilo,  or  myria,  are  prefixed  to  the 
names  of  the  various  units,  and  stand  respectively  for  10, 100, 
1,000,  and  10,000  times  their  units.  For  example — 

1  DECAGRAMME     =     10  grammes 
1  HECTOLITRE       =     100  litres 
1  KILOMETRE        =     1,000  metres 

1  MYRIAMETRE       =       10,000  metres. 

The  SUBMULTIPLES  are  formed  by  prefixing  the  words  dedy 
centi,  rnilli  to  the  name  of  the  unit  used  : — 
DECI     stands  for  -^,  or  0-1 

CENTI  ,,  TcMjJ  Or  O'Ol 

MILLI  „  ToW  OI>  0-001. 

1  decimetre,      written  0,lmetre        =  ^  of  a  metre 
I  centigramme       .,       0,01sramme   =  T^  of  a  gramme 
1  millimetre  „       0,001^tre    =  ._j-_  of  a  metre. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  there  are  10  decis,  100  centis, 
and  1,000  millis  in  a  unit— for  instance,  that  there  are  10  deci- 
metres, or  100  centimetres,  or  1,000  millimetres  in  1  metre. 

Carefully  note  that,  in  the  case  of  square  and  cubic 
measures,  the  submultiples  of  the  metre  will  naturally  be 
squared  or  cubed  according  as  we  have  to  deal  with  square 
or  cubic  measures.  Since  there  are  10  decimetres,  100  centi- 
metres, and  1,000  millimetres  in  the  length  of  a  metre,  there 
will  be 

10  x  10  or  100  sq.  decimetres  in  1  square  metre 

100  x  100  or  10,000  sq.  centimetres  „  „ 

1,000  x  1,000  or  1,000,000  sq.  millimetres          „  „ 

whilst  in  the  cubic  metre  we  shall  have 

10  x  10  x  10  =  1,000  cubic  decimetres  in  1  cubic  metre 

100  x  100  x  100  =  1,000,000  cubic  centimetres     „  „ 

1,000  x  1,000  x  1,000  =  1,000,000,000   cubic 

millimetres  „  „ 

The  multiples  are  used  in  the  ordinary  way  with  the  square 
metre,  but  not  so  with  the  cubic  metre.  It  is  usual  to  speak 
of  1,000  or  100,000  cubic  metres  instead  of  using  the  multiples, 
just  as  in  English  we  do  not  speak  of  cubic  miles. 

For  the  purpose  of  land-measuring,  fairly  large  areas  are 
reckoned  in  ARES,  the  ARE  being  equal  to  100  square  metres. 
Larger  areas  are  reckoned  in  HECTARES,  the  HECTARE  being 
equal  to  100  ARES,  and  consequently  equal  to  100  x  100  or 
10,000  square  metres. 

A  small  garden  would  be  said  to  contain  so  many  square 
metres. 

A  field  of  only  a  few  acres  would  be  spoken  of  as  a  field  of 
10,  20,  30,  &c.  ares,  whilst  a  farm  of  some  extent  would  be  a 
farm  of  3,  4,  5,  150,  &c.  hectares. 

Large  AREAS,  such  as  a  county,  are  reckoned  in  SQUARE 
KILOMETRES,  and  very  large  ones  in  square  MYRIAMETRES. 

For  coins  and  banknotes  see  Table  V. 

N.B. — In  calculating  the  price  of  an  object  in  French 
money,  not  only  its  English  price,  but  also  its  weight,  size, 
or  contents,  must  be  converted  into  the  measures  of  the 
other  system,  otherwise  the  result  arrived  at  is  wrong. 
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For  instance,  we  must  not  say,  as  is  usually  done,  that 
something  sold  at  the  rate  of  1*.  8d.  per  Ib.  in  England  ought 
to  cost  2  francs  per  half-kilogramme  in  France,  since  the 
English  pound  is  not  the  equivalent  of  half  a  kilogramme. 

Since  1  kilogramme  =  2-2  English  pounds,  and  £1  is  wortli 
at  least  25-15  francs,  and  often  more,  the  cost  would  he 
4' 60  francs  per  kilogramme,  and  2-30  francs  per  half-kilo- 
gramme, that  is  1.9.  lid. 

Examples  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  every  detail  about  the 
decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  can  be  found  in  The 
Metric  System },  by  the  author  of  this  book. 


TABLE   II 

ROUGH-AND-READY  WAY  OF  TURNING  METRIC  MEASURES 
INTO  ENGLISH  MEASURES,  AND  VICE  VERSA. 

Rule  I. — Up  to  5  francs  the  number  of  pence  is  found  by 
adding  a  0  to  the  francs,  e.  g.  : — 

3  francs  =30  pence  =  2*.  Gd. 

Rule  II. — When  the  price  is  in  francs  and  centimes  the 
first  two  figures  on  the  left  give  the  pence,  e.  g.  : — 

3-70  francs  =  37  pence  =  3.9.  1  d. 

If  the  figure  on  the  right  is  5  instead  of  0,  add  a  halfpenny — 
3-85  francs =38i  pence  =  3*.  2%d. 

Rule  III. — Shillings  and  pence  are  converted  into  francs  by 
turning  the  shillings  into  pence,  and  adding  the  odd  pence. 
If  there  is  no  halfpenny,  write  the  number  of  pence  down,  put 
a  0  on  the  right,  and  mark  off  two  decimal  places.  If  there 
is  a  halfpenny,  put  a  5  instead  of  a  0,  e.  g.  : — 

1.9.     3d.  =  20  pence = 2-00 = 2  francs 
1.9.  llrf.=23     „      =2-30  francs 
3.9.  4^.  =40i  })      =4.05      „ 

1  Methuen  and  Co.,  London. 
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Rule  7F.— For  sums  larger  than  5  francs  take  : — 
5      francs  =  4  shillings 


12.50     „     =10 
25          „     =£1 


Rule  V. — As  5  English  miles  are  nearly  equal  to  8  kilo- 
metres, to  turn  miles  into  kilometres  multiply  the  number  of 
miles  by  8,  and  divide  the  product  by  5. 

To  turn  kilometres  into  miles,  multiply  the  number  of 
kilometres  by  5,  and  divide  the  product  by  8. 


10  metres  nearly  equal  11  yards. 

1  hectare  is  a  little  less  than  2^-  acres. 

1  acre  is  about  f  of  a  hectare. 

1  litre  is  a  little  more  than  If  pints. 

1  pint  is  about  f  of  a  litre. 

1  gramme  is  nearly  15^  grains. 

1  kilogramme  is  about  24^  Ibs. 

English  and  French  tons  are  practically  the  same. 

IMPORTANT  NOTE. 

The  words  sou,  livre,  and  lieue  are  still  used  in  French 
country  places,  and  occasionally  in  Paris,  but  only  in  speak- 
ing. They  are  not  legal  measures.  Moreover,  when  people- 
say  a  livre,  they  mean  nothing  but  half  a  kilogramme,  just  as 
by  sou  they  mean  a,  five-centime  piece,  or  halfpenny.  Nobody 
would  write  1  livre  anything,  but  500  grammes. 

Therefore  1  livre  is  always  half  a  kilogramme 

1  sou         ,,          five  centimes ; 
and     1  lieue  is  taken  as  equal  to  4  kilometres. 
Hence   2   livres  =  l    kilogramme;    2^   livres  =  1-500    kilo- 
grammes, and  so  on  ; 

and     5  sous=   5  halfpennies  =  2%d.  =0-25  francs 
18    ,,    =18  =9d.    =0-90 
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TABLE   III 

FOR  THE  CONVERSION  OF  METRES,  KILOMETRES,  AND  KILO- 
GRAMMES INTO  CORRESPONDING  ENGLISH  MEASURES 
AND  WEIGHTS. 
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TABLE   IV 

SOME  ENGLISH  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  WITH  METRIC 
EQUIVALENTS. 

MEASURES  OF  LENGTH  (MESURES  DE  LONGUEUR). 

Inch  (pouce)          .  .  =       0-0254    metres. 

Foot  (pied)  .  =       0-30479      „ 

Yard =       0-91438      „ 

Furlong  (220  yards)      .         .  =  201-16437      „ 

Mile  (1,760  yards)         .         .  =1609-31 

SQUARE  MEASURES  (MESURES  DE  SUPERFICIE). 

Square  yard     .         .         .     =0-83610  square  metres. 
Acre  (4,840  square  yards)     =0-40467  hectare. 

CUBIC  MEASURES  (MESURES  DE  CAPACITE). 

Pint  ($•  of  gallon)          .         .     =  0-5679      litre. 
Quart  (£  of  gallon)       .         .      =1-1359         „ 
Imperial  Gallon  .  '.     =  4-543458     „ 

WEIGHTS  (Poros). 

I  Dram  (T\  oz.)    .  .  .  =       1-771846  gramme. 

Ounce  .  =     28-349540        „ 

Pound  (7,000  grs.)  ,  .  =  453-592645        „ 

Cwt.  (112lbs.)  .  .  .  =     50-802        kilogrammes. 

Ton  (20  cwt.)     .  .  .  =1016-048  „ 


N  2 
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TABLE   V 


ENGLISH  COINS 

AND  BANK- 

FRENCH  COINS  AND 

BANK- 

NOTES. 

NOTES. 

Gold. 

frcs. 

cts. 

Gold. 
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s. 

d. 
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£100      .     .     . 
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•  00 

500      „          .     . 

20 

0 

0 

£1000    .     .     . 

.  25000 

•  00 

1000      „          .     . 

40 

0 

0 

N.B. — The  above  equivalent  values  are  only  approximate, 
for  the  sovereign,  at  mint  par,  is  worth  25-22  francs. 

When  changing  English  money  into  French,  it  is  therefore 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  rate  of  exchange  is  nearly  always 
in  favour  of  English  money.  The  sovereign  frequently  fetches 
25-25  frcs.,  and  even  as  much  as  25-37  frcs.,  though  it  some- 
times falls  below  mint  par  to  25-15  frcs. 

For  the  purpose  of  exchange  the  English  crown-piece  is 
worth  only  from  5-75  to  5-81  frcs.  ;  the  half-crown  2-87  to 

1  Scarcely  ever  seen. 
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2-91  frcs.  ;  the  florin  2-30  to  2-32  frcs.  ;  the  shilling  145  to 
1-16  frcs.;  the  Gd.  piece  0-57  to  0-58  frcs.;  the  Id.  0-09  to 
0-1  frcs. 

Belgium,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  have  the  same 
monetary  system  as  France,  and  consequently  their  coins 
circulate  in  France,  with  the  exception  of  Italian  silver,  one 
coin  of  which  only  is  accepted,  the  5-franc  piece  (5 -lire  piece). 

Travellers  will  do  well  to  carefully  examine  their  silver 
coins,  especially  in  cafes,  where  South  American  coins  are  not 
infrequently  palmed  off  on  unsuspecting  persons,  who  find, 
too  late,  that  such  coins,  though  made  of  silver,  are  inferior 
in  intrinsic  value  to  those  used  in.  France. 

N.B. — Papal  coins  have  not  heen  accepted  as  legal  tender 
for  many  years,  and  should  always  be  refused. 


TABLE  VI 

THE  ENGLISH  BAROMETRIC  SCALE  IN  FRENCH 
MILLIMETRES. 

English  Barometer.  French  Barometer. 

31     inches 787-39  millimetres. 

30-9       „          784-85           „ 

30-8       „          782-31 

307      „         779-77 

30-6      „         777-23 

30-5      „         774-69          „ 

304      „    * 772-15 

30-3      „         769-61          „ 

30-2      „         ...'..  767-07          „ 

30-1       „         764-53 

30        „         761-99         „ 

29-9       „          ..*...  759-45          „ 

29-8       „          756-91           „ 

29-7      „         754-37 

29-6      „         .     .     .     .     .  751-83 

29-5       „          749-29          „ 

29-4      „         746-75 

29-3       „          744-21 

29-2       „          741-67 

29-1       „          739-13 

29         „          736-59 
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TABLE  VII 

THE  FAHRENHEIT  THERMOMETER  INTO  CENTIGRADE 
DEGREES. 
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TABLE   VIII 

PRINCIPAL  FRENCH  DISHES  WITH  EXPLANATORY  ENGLISH 
NAMES.     PRINCIPAL  FRENCH  DRINKS  AND  LIQUEURS. 

The  following  list  of  French  dishes  contains  only  the  names 
of  those  culinary  preparations  usually  found  on  the  '  bill  of 
fare  '  of  good  hotels  and  restaurants. 

The  wines  and  liqueurs  usually  consumed  are  so  well  known 
that  it  has  been  thought  unnecessary  to  increase  the  bulk  of 
this  book  by  giving  a  complete  list  of  them.  Hence  the  short- 
ness of  the  list  given. 

SOUPES.  SOUPS. 

Bouillon,  bouillon  gras l ;  con-     Broth,  beef  tea. 
BOmme 

Bouillabaisse Fish  soup  (common  in  South 

of  France). 

Consomme  aux  croutes  .     .     .     Soup  with  toasted  bread. 

Consomme'  aux  legumes      .     .     Vegetable  soup  (with  pota- 
toes, leeks,  cabbage,  &c.). 

Consomme  au  tapioca     .     .     .      Beef  tea  with  tapioca. 

Consomme  au  vermicelle     .     .     Beef  tea  with  vermicelli. 

Consomme  de  volaille    .     .     .     Chicken  broth. 

Pot  au  feu2 Plain  beef  soup  with  carrots, 

leeks,  &c. 

Potage  aux  bisques    ....     Practically  the  same  as 'cray- 
fish soup.' 

1  Bouillon  is  made  from  meat  (usually  beef),  and  bouillon  gras 
always  from  beef  boiled  just  long  enough  for  the  meat  to  be 
tender.     Consomm.6  is  the  same  thing,  but  the  meat  is  boiled 
much  longer,  so  as  to  extract  everything  out  of  it.     In  short, 
consommd  is  nothing  but  *  beef  tea,'  more  or  less  rich.     Potage 
and  soupe  are  much  the  same,  and  always  imply  the  addition 
of  bread,  or  vegetables,  to  the  soup.     Soups  are  also  frequently 
made  without  meat  being  used  in  the  process.     In  such  cases 
butter  is  usually  employed,  or  dripping,  specially  prepared,  and 
flavoured  with  vegetables. 

2  Truly  a  national  dish,  and  especially  a  Sunday  one.     Few 
Sunday  dinners  are   eaten   in   France  without  the  traditional 
pot  an  feu. 
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Potage  a  la  julienne  ....  Soup  with  carrots,  turnips, 

onions,  &c. 

Potage  aux  asperges  ....     Asparagus  soup. 

Potage  aux  e'crevisses     .     .     .     Crayfish  soup. 

Potage  aux  huitres     ....     Oyster  soup. 

Potage  au  macaroni  ....     Macaroni  soup. 

Potage  aux  tomates   ....     Tomato  soup. 

Potage  a  la  tortue  ....  Turtle  soup  (usually  made 

from  conger  eels). 

Potage  printanier Soup  with  green  peas,  cher- 
vil, lettuce,  <fcc. 

Puree  aux  croutons   ....     Pea  soup  with  bits  of  toast. 

Soupe  grasse Any  soup  made  with  meat  or 

stock,  also  plain  beef  soup 
(Pot  aufeu). 

Soupe  maigre Any  soup  made  without  meat 

or  stock. 

Soupe  a  1'ognon Onion  soup. 

Soupe  aux  carottes    .     .     .     .     Carrot  soup. 

Soupe  aux  choux Cabbage  soup. 

Soupe  aux  fonds  d'artichauts  .     Jerusalem  artichoke  soup. 

Soupe  aux  pommes  de  terre     .     Potato  soup. 

Soupe  aux  poireaux   ....     Leek  soup. 

<$> 
HORS-D'OZUVRE,  ENTREES,  &c.     SIDE  DISHES,  ENTREES,  &c. 

Saucisson Very  thick  sausage  (usually 

eaten  cold). 

Saucisson  de  Lyon     ....     Lyons      saucisson      (always 

wrapped  in  silvered  paper). 

Jambon  et  cornichons     .     .     .     Ham  and  gherkins. 

Radis  et  beurre  frais  ....     Radishes  and  butter. 

Tranche  de  melon      ....     Slice  of  melon. 

Huitres  de  Marennes  l    .  Marennes  oysters. 

Huitres  de  Cancale l .     .     .     .     Cancale  oysters. 

Vol-au-vent  d'huitres     .     .     .     Oyster  pasty. 

Sardines  a  1'huile Sardines  in  oiL 

Pate  de  foie  gras Foie  gras.  • 

Un  pate' A  pie. 

Vol-au-vent  finauciere  .  .  .  Puff-paste  pie,  made  of  sweet- 
breads, truffles,  &c. 

1  These  are  the  best  oysters.  They  are  not  dredged  from  the 
bottom  of  muddy  rivers,  but  taken  from  the  famous  4  beds '  of 
Marennes  and  Cancale. 
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Vol-au-vent  de  volaillc  .     .     .     Puff-paste  chicken  pie. 

Tourte  grasse  l Pie  made  with  veal,  mush- 
rooms, and  sweetbread. 

Macaroni  au  gratin    ....     Macaroni  cheese. 

Macaroni  italien Macaroni  with  gravy  and 

tomatoes. 

Bouchees  a  la  reine  ....     Tiny  little  meat  pies. 

Fromage  d'ltalie A  sort  of  brawn. 

Hure  de  sanglier Boar's  head. 

Escargots2 Snails. 


CEuFS.  EGGS. 

OEufs  8  frais New-laid  eggs. 

CEufs  durs Hard-boiled  eggs. 

GEufs  a  la  coque Boiled  eggs. 

CEufs  au  beurre  noir.     .     .     .  Eggs  fried  in  browned  butter. 

CEufs  sur  le  plat Fried  eggs. 

CEufs  poches Poached  eggs. 

CEufs  brouilles Scrambled  eggs. 

Omelette Omelette. 

1  The  tourte  grasse,  like  the  pot  aufeu,  may  truly  be  called  a 
*  national  dish'  in  France.     However,  it  is  not  so  commonly 
eaten  as  the  former,  and  to  be  perfect  requires  the  art  of  the 
French  pdtissier. 

2  Whilst '  frogs  '  do  not  appear  in  our  list,  *  snails '  do,  because, 
if  the  former  are  never  found  in  French  hotels  and  restaurants, 
the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  are  commonly  eaten,  especially  in 
Paris  and  the  eastern  provinces,  where  the   edible    snail  is 
largely  consumed.      I  am  aware  that  some  people  who  have 
spent  a  week  in  France  profess  to  have  lived  mostly  on  frogs. 
For  my  own  part  I  have  never  yet  had  the  chance  of  tasting  this 
delicacy,  although  I  have  travelled  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country,  and  have  put  up  at  hundreds  of  hotels. 
Let  us  note  by  the  way  that  frogs,  costing,  I  believe,  between 
three  and  four   shillings  per  pound,  are   not  likely  to  be  a 
common  article  of  food. 

3  ffi^e/when  by  itself  is  pronounced  as  uff  in  'cuff,'  'bluff,' 
but  only  in  the  singular.     The  same  pronunciation  applies  to 
the  word   bceuf,  pronounced    'buff.'      In  the  plural,   ceufs  is 
sounded  like  the  French  word  eux,  and  bceufs  like  eux  with 
b  prefixed  to  it,  or  like  the  bo  of  the  German  word  bose.      Before 
a  consonant  the  /  is  silent :  un  ceuf  vrai  =  un  ne  fray,  un  batuf 
gras  =  un  beu  gras.     In  the  plural  the  s  is  joined  on  to  the  next 
vowel :  des  ceufs  a  la  coque  —  des  zeu  za  la  cock. 
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Omelette  aux  fines  herbes  .     .     Omelette  with  chervil,  spring 

onions,  &c. 

Omelette  au  lard "1  Omelette  with  ham  cut  into 

Omelette  au  jamhon  .  /      tiny  pieces. 

Omelette  soufflee Puff  omelette. 

Omelette  au  rhum     ....     Omelette  with  rum. 
Omelette  sucree Sweet  omelette. 


Poissox.  FISH. 

Alose Shad. 

Anchois Anchovies. 

Anguilles  frites Fried  eels. 

Anguilles  a  la  tartare  ...  A  kind  of  stewed  eels. 
Matelote  d'anguilles  ....  Stewed  eels. 

Barbue Brill. 

Brochet Pike. 

Carpe Carp. 

Carrelet Flounder. 

Crevettes Shrimps. 

Ecrevisses Crayfish. 

Eperlans  frits Fried  smelts. 

Friture  de  poisson     ....     Whitebait      (usually     fried 

gudgeons). 

Hareng,  sauce  moutarde     .     .     Herring  with  mustard  dress- 

,  ing. 

Hareng  frais Fresh  herring. 

Hareng  sale'      ...  .      .     Salt  herring. 

Hareng  saur Smoked  herring. 

Homard Lobster. 

Homard  en  salade     ....     Lobster  salad. 

Mayonnaise  de  homard  .      .     .     Lobster  with  a  sauce  made  of 

salt,  pepper,  vinegar,  and 

yolks  of  eggs  well  mixed 

together. 

Langouste Spiny  lobster. 

Limandes  frites Fried  dabs. 

Maquereau  a  la  maitre  d'hotel      Mackerel  dressed  in  butter. 

Merlans  frits Fried  whiting. 

Merlans  au  gratin      ....     Fried    whiting    with    bread 

crumbs. 

Morue,  sauce  aux  capres  .  .  Cod  with  caper  sauce. 
Morue  a  la  hollandaise  .  .  .  Cod  with  Dutch  sauce. 
Morue  ii  la  sauce  blanche  .  Cod  with  melted  butter. 
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Moruc  a  la  Bechamel     .     .     .  Cod  with  butter,  flour,  and 

cream. 

Moules l Mussels. 

Plies  frites Fried  plaice. 

llaie  au  beurre  iioir  ....  Skate    cooked    in    browned 

butter. 

Sardines  au  beurre    ....  Fresh  sardines  fried  in  butter. 

Sardines  fraiches  grille'es    .     .  Fresh  sardines  broiled. 

Saumon,  sauce  aux  capres  .     .  Salmon  with  caper  sauce. 

Saumon,  sauce  au  homard  .     .  Salmon  with  lobster  sauce. 

Saumon  aux  oeufs Salmon  with  egg  sauce. 

Mayonnaise  de  saumon  .     .     .  Mayonnaise  of  salmon 2. 

Soles  au  gratin Soles  with  bread  crumbs. 

Soles  frites Fried  soles. 

Soles  au  vin  blanc      ....  Soles  with  white  wine  sauce. 

Sole  Chateaubriand  ....  A  kind  of  stewed  sole  with 

mushrooms,  &c. 

Filet  de  soles Filleted  soles. 

Surmulet Mullet. 

Truite Trout. 

Truite  saumonee Salmon  trout. 

Turbot,  sauce  aux  capres    .     .  Turbot  with  caper  sauce. 

Mayonnaise  de  turbot     .     .     .  Mayonnaise  of  turbot 2. 

<$> 

Vi  ANDES.  MEAT. 

Bosuf.  Beef. 

Boeuf  bouilli Boiled  beef. 

Bceuf  roti )  n       .  v     f 

,    ,  .~  \  Roast  beer. 

Rosbif \ 

Boeuf  a  la  mode Beef  a  la  mode  (a  kind  of 

stewed  beef). 
Filet  de  boauf  roti      ....     Roast    fillet    (undercut)     of 

beef. 
Filet  de  boauf,  sauce  tomate     .     Fillet   of  beef  with   tomato 

sauce. 

Filet  de  boauf  pique  ....     Larded  fillet  of  beef. 
Filet  de  bceuf  au  vindeMadere     Fillet  of  beef  with  Madeira 

wine  sauce. 

1  Mussels,  in  Paris  and  other  large  French  towns,  are  usually 
good  and  safe,  being  reared  in  '  beds  '  like  oysters.  They  are 
consumed  in  immense  quantities  in  France.  Mussels  from  beds 
of  rivers  ought  never  to  be  eaten. 

a  See  under  mayonnaise  de  homard. 
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Filet  debceufaux  champignons  Fillet  of  beef  with  mush- 
rooms. 

Filet  de  boeuf  aux  olives     .     .  Fillet  of  beef  with  olives. 

Aloyau Rib  of  beef. 

Boauf  braise' A  sort  of  half-broiled ,  half- 
stewed  beef. 

Boeuf  a  la  jardiniere  ....  Beef  with  vegetables. 

Boulettes  de  bceuf     ....  Beef  rissoles. 

Bifteck  aux  pommes  (de  terre)  Steak  with  fried  potatoes. 

Bifteck  aux  cressons.     .     .     .  Steak  with  water-cress. 

Bifteck  aux  champignons    .     .  Steak  with  mushrooms. 

Un  bifteck  saignant  ....  An  underdone  steak. 

Un  bifteck  bien  cuit  ....  A  well-done  steak. 

Hachis  de  boeuf Minced  beef. 

Langue  de  bceuf  ecarlate    .     .  Pickled  ox-tongue. 

Surlonge  de  bceuf      ....  Sirloin  of  beef. 

Selle  de  bceuf  ......  Saddle  of  beef. 

Mouton.  Mutton. 

Gigot  d'agneau Leg  of  lamb. 

Gigot  de  mouton Leg  of  mutton. 

Gigot  roti Roast     leg     (of     lamb     or 

mutton). 
Gigot  a  1'eau Boiled     leg     (of    lamb     or 

mutton). 

Gigot  de  pre  sale  l     .  Pre  sale  leg  of  mutton. 

Haricot  de  mouton    ....     Stewed  mutton  with  haricots 

(French  beans  out  of  the 

pod). 

Ragout  de  mouton     .     .     .     .  )  T  .  -,     . 
Navarin  aux  pommes  (de  terre).  i 
Poitrine  de  mouton  rotie     .     .     Roast  breast  of  mutton. 

Rognons  sautes Kidneys  with  wine  sauce. 

Rognons  a  la  brochette  .     .     .     Broiled  kidneys. 
Cervelles  de  mouton       .     .     .     Sheep's  brains. 
Cotelette  nature 2      .     .     .     .     Plain  chop. 
Cotelette  maitre  d'hotel      .     .     Cutlet  with  butter  sauce. 

1  Pr&  saU :  un  mouton  de  pre  saU  is  a  sheep  reared  and  fed 
on  the  grass  growing  near  the  sea-coast,  but  not  in  marshy  land, 
as  is  often  wrongly  said.     These  animals  come  mostly  from 
Normandy  and  Brittany.     They  are  usually  small,  and  their 
flesh  acquires  a  peculiar  flavour  due  to  the  salt  they  consume 
when  feeding  on  those  salt  meadows. 

2  For  cotelette  au  naturel,  literally  chop  in  its  natural  state. 
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Cotelette  panee Cutlet  with  bread  crumbs. 

Cotelette  (a  la)  jardiniere  .     .  Cutlet  with  vegetables. 

Cotelette  grille'e Broiled  chop. 

Cotelette  d'agneau     ....  Lamb  cutlet. 

Cotelette,  sauce  tomate .     .     .  Chop  with  tomato  sauce. 

Cotelette,  pure'e  de  pommes  l  .  Chop  with  mashed  potatoes. 

Selle  de  mouton  rotie     .     .     .  Roast  saddle  of  mutton. 

Epaule  de  mouton  rotie      .     .  Roast  shoulder  of  mutton. 

Pieds  de  moutons  a  la  poulette  Fricasseed  sheep's  trotters. 

Veau.  Veal. 

Blanquette  de  veau   ....  Fricasseed  veal. 

Cervelles  de  veau  frites  .     .     .  Fried  calf's  brains. 

Veau  aux  petits  pois  ....  Veal  with  green  peas. 

Veau  a  1'oseille Veal  with  sorrel. 

Filet  de  veau Fillet  of  veal. 

Cotelette  de  veau  aux  cham-  Veal  cutlet  with  mushrooms. 

pignons 

Cotelette  de  veau  aux  tomates  Veal     cutlet     with     tomato 

sauce. 

Fricandeau  au  jus      ....  Fricandeau  with  gravy. 

Fricandeau   aux   pointes   d'as-  Fricandeau    with   asparagus 

perges  tips. 

Fricandeau  aux  champignons  .  Fricandeau  with  mushrooms. 

Foie  de  veau  saute  au  vin  blanc  Calf  s  liver  cooked  in  butter, 

flour,  and  white  wine. 

Langue  de  veau  aux  pois    .     .  Calf  s  tongue  with  green  peas. 

Hachis  de  veau Minced  veal. 

Ris  de  veau  au  jus     ....  Sweetbread  with  gravy. 

Ris  de  veau  maitre  d'hotel .     .  Sweetbread  in  butter. 

Ris  de  veau  a  la  milanese   .     .  Sweetbread  with  macaroni. 

Ris  de  veau,  sauce  tomate  .     .  Sweetbread      with      tomato 

sauce. 

Ris  de  veau  aux  petits  pois      .  Sweetbread  with  green  peas. 

Ris  de  veau  pique      ....  Larded  sweetbread. 

Ris  de  veau  a  la  chicoree    .     .  Sweetbread  with  endive. 

Rouelle  de  veau Fillet  of  veal. 

Pore.  Pork. 

Pore  frais  bouilli Boiled  pork  (not  salted   at 

all). 

Pore  frais  roti Roast  pork  (not  salted  at  all). 


For  cotelette  a  la  purtie  de  pommes  de  terre. 
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Coteletle  de  pore Pork  cutlet. 

Cotelette   de   pore  aux  corni-  Pork  cutlet  with  gherkins. 

chons 

Cotelette  de  pore  pane'e .     .     .  Pork    cutlet    covered    with 

bread  crumbs. 

Gigot  de  pore Leg  of  pork. 

Jambon Ham. 

Jambon  fume Smoked  ham. 

Andouille Chitterlings. 

Boudin  noir  grille     ....  Broiled  black  pudding. 

Pieds  de  cochon  truffcs  .      .     ,  Truffled  pig's  trotters. 

Un  rognon  de  pore    ....  A  loin  of  pork. 

Des  rognons  de  pore       .     .     .  Pig  kidneys. 


VOLAILLE.  POULTRY. 

Canard  roti Roast  duck. 

Canard  aux  petits  pois    .     .     .  Duck  with  green  peas. 

Canard  saute Duck  cooked  in  butter. 

Canard  aux  navets     ....  Duck  with  turnips. 

Chapon  truffe  roti      ....  Roast  truffled  capon. 

Dinde  rotie Roast  turkey. 

Dinde  truffe'e Truffled  turkey. 

Galantine  de  dinde    ....  Boned  turkey. 

Galantine  de  poulet  ....  Boned  chicken. 

Oie  rotie Roast  goose. 

Oie  farcie Stuffed  goose. 

La  farce The  stuffing. 

Pigeon  roti .  Roast  pigeon. 

Pate'  de  pigeon Pigeon  pie. 

Pigeon  aux  petits  pois    .     .     .  Pigeon  with  green  peas. 

Pigeon  a  la  crapaudine l      .     .  Pigeon  cut  open  and  broiled. 

Poulet  roti Roast  chicken. 

Poulet  saute Chicken  cooked  in  butter. 

Poulet  au  ris Boiled  chicken  with  rice. 

Poulet  au  jus Chicken  in  gravy. 

Fricasse'e  de  poulet    ....  Fricassee  of  chicken. 

Poularde  truffee A  truffled  pullet. 


1  Crapaudine,  from  crapaud,  'a  toad.'  This  mode  of  cooking 
pigeons  consists  in  splitting  them  and  flattening  them  so  as  to 
resemble  toads.  I  don't  recommend  it. 
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GIBIER  ET  VENAISON.  GAME  AND  VENISON. 

Becasses  roties Roast  wood-cock. 

Be'cassines  roties Roast  snipe. 

Canard  sauvage Wild  duck. 

Pate  de  canard  sauvage  .     .     .  Wild  duck  pie. 

Chevreuil  roti Roast  roebuck. 

Quartier  de  chevreuil     .     .     .  Haunch  of  roebuck. 

Cailles  roties Roast  quail. 

Cailles  a  la  finariciere     .     .     .  Quail   with    truffles,   sweet- 
bread, &c. 

Coq  de  bruyere Grouse. 

Petit  coq  de  bruyere  roti     .     .  Roast  black  cock. 

Faisan  roti Roast  pheasant. 

Faisan  pique Larded  pheasant. 

Lapin  saute Stewed  rabbit. 

Lapin  de  garenne  roti     .      .     .  Roast  wild  rabbit. 

Lievre  roti Roast  hare. 

Civet  de  lievre Jugged  hare  (not  too  high). 

Levraut Leveret. 

Pluvier Plover. 

Poules  d'eau Coot,  moor-hen. 

Salmis  de  perdrix Partridge  stew. 

Perdrix  aux  choux     ....  Partridges  with  cabbage. 

Perdreaux  rotis Roast  partridge. 

Sarcelle  rotie  .  .     .  Roast  teal. 


LEGUMES.  VEGETABLES. 

Artichauts  bouillis     ....     Boiled  Jerusalem  artichokes. 

Artichauts  a  la  poivrade  .  .  Raw  Jerusalem  artichokes 

eaten  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Asperges Asparagus. 

Asperges  a  1'huile  ....  Asparagus  with  oil  and  vine- 
gar sauce. 

Asperges  a  la  sauce  blanche  .  Asparagus  with  melted  but- 
ter. 

Choux Cabbage. 

Choux  au  beurre Cabbage  cooked  in  butter. 

Choux-fleurs  a  1'huile  .  .  .  Cauliflowers  with  oil  and 

vinegar  sauce. 

Choux-fleurs  a  la  sauce  blanche  Cauliflowers  with  melted 

butter. 

Choux  de  Bruxelles  ....     Brussels  sprouts. 
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Chicore'e  an  beurre    ....  Endive  with  butter  sauce. 

Chicore'e  a  la  creme  ....  Endive  with  milk  sauce. 

Champignons Mushrooms. 

Garottes  au  jus      .     .     „     ,     ,  Carrots  done  in  butter. 

Kpinards  au  beurre    ....  Spinach  dressed  in  butter. 

Feves  de  marais  saute'es      .     .  Broad  beans  done  in  butter. 

Haricots  *  au  beurre  ....  Haricots  done  in  butter. 

Haricots  a  1'huile       ....  Haricots  with  oil  and  vinegar 

sauce. 

Haricots  verts  sautes      .     .     .  French  beans  done  in  butter. 

Laitues  au  jus Boiled   lettuce  with   butter 

sauce. 

Petits  pois  au  beurre      .     .     .  Green  peas  done  in  butter. 

Pommes  de  terre  en  chemise  .  Potatoes  in  their  jacket. 

Pommes  de  terre  cuites  sous  la  Potatoes  baked  in  ashes. 

cendre 

Pommes  de  terre  frites  .     .     .  Fried  potatoes. 

Pommes  de  terre  sautees     .     .  Potatoes  cooked  in  butter. 

Pommes  de  terre  en  papillotes  Potato  chips. 

Puree  de  pommes  de  terre  .     .  Mashed  potatoes. 

Pommes  de  terre  a  la  creme    .  Potatoes  with  cream  dressing. 

Salsifis  frits Fried  goat's-beard. 

Tomates  au  beurre     ....  Tomatoes  cooked  in  butter. 

Tomates  farcies Stuffed  tomatoes. 

$ 
FROMAGES  2.  CHEESE. 

Fromage  blanc )  ^  , 

Fromaiealacreme.     .     .     .(  Cream  cheese. 
Fromage  de  Brie 3      .     .     .     .     Brie  cheese. 

Camemljert 4 Camem])ert. 

Pont-1'Eveque 5     .     .     .     .     ,     Pont-1'Eveque  cheese. 
Gruyere 6 Gruyere  cheese. 

1  Haricots  are  the  beans   taken  out  of  the  pod.     Haricots 
verts  are  beans  so  young  that  they  do  not  contain  any  seed 
and  are  eaten  'green.'     They  are  not,  as  I  have  heard  it  said, 
haricots  which  are  green  when  taken  out  of  the  pod,  although 
haricots  are  found  in  France  of  almost  every  colour. 

2  Only  a  few  of  the  principal  ones  are  given.     The  number  of 
cheeses  in  France  is  enormous. 

3  Brie  is  the  name  of  a  province  close  to  Paris. 

*  Camembert  is  the  name  of  a  village  and  farm  in  Normandy. 

5  Pont-P 'Eveque  is  the  name  of  a  town  in  Normandy. 

6  Gruyere  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Switzerland. 
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Fromage  d'Hollande      .     .     ,     Dutch  cheese. 
Fromage  du  Cantal l  Cantal  cheese. 

Fromage  de  Roquefort 2      .     .     Roquefort  cheese. 

N.B.— In  ordering  cheese  say,  un  brie,  un  camembert,  un 
gruyere,  un  roquefort,  and,  if  you  want  cheese  for  two  or  three, 
change  un  into  deux  or  trois. 


PATISSERIES,,  ENTREMETS,  &c.  PASTRY,  SWEETS,  &c. 

Beignets  aux  pommes     .     .     .     Apple  fritters. 
Beignets  aux  ahricots     .     .     .     Apricot  fritters. 
Omelette  au  rhum     ....     Omelette  flavoured  with  rum. 
Charlotte  russe     .....     Charlotte  (apple  marmalade 

with  fried  toast). 

Croquettes  de  riz .     .     .     .     .     Fried  rice-balls. 
Compote  de  pommes       .     .     .     Stewed  apples. 
Compote  de  poires     ....     Stewed  pears. 
Compote  de  peches    ....     Stewed  peaches. 
Confitures  de  groseilles  .     .     .     Currant  jam. 
Confitures  d'abricots ....     Apricot  jam. 

Gele'e  de  pommes Apple  jelly. 

Gelee  de  groseilles    ....     Currant  jelly. 

Gele'e  de  coings Quince  jelly. 

Creme  a  la  vanille     ....     Vanilla  custard. 

Creme  au  cafe Coffee  custard. 

Creme  au  chocolat     ....     Chocolate  custard. 
Tarte  aux  pommes     ....     Apple  tart. 
Tarte  aux  abricots     ....     Apricot  tart. 
Tarte  aux  framboises      .     .     .     Raspberry  tart. 
Tarte  aux  fraises  .  Strawberry  tart. 

Gateau  aux  amandes       .     .     .  )   A  -, 

Un  pithivier 1  Almond  cake* 

Gateau  de  Savoie Sponge  cake. 

Savarin A  sort  of  large  sponge  cake. 

Baba  au  rhum  ......     A  kind  of  small  sponge  cake 

with  rum. 
St.-Honore .......     Crust    filled    with    whisked 

eggs. 

Soufftet  de  pommes    ....     Puff  paste  with  apples. 
Riz  au  lait Rice  pudding. 

1  Cantal  is  one  of  the  departments  in  central  France,  in  the 
Auvergne  district. 

2  Roquefort  is  in  the  Languedoc  district. 
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Meringue  a  la  creme       .     .     .  Meringue  with  cream. 

Meringue  aux  confitures      .     .  Meringue  with  jam. 

Madeleines.     ......  Madeleine     cake     (kind    of 

,  sponge  cake). 

Eclairs Crust  covered  with  chocolate 

or  coffee  custard. 

Salade  d' oranges Orange  salad. 

Biscuits Biscuits. 

Massepain Marchpane  cake. 

Marrons Chestnuts. 

Des  marrons  glace's    ....  Crystallized  chestnuts. 

Glaces  a  la  vanille     ....  Vanilla  ices. 

Des  petits  fours A  kind  of  cracknel. 

Des  mendiants       .     .           .     .  Raisins,  figs,  almonds,  and 

filberts. 


SALADES.  SALADS. 

Some  of  the  salads  given  in  the  following  list,  though  little 
used  in  England,  are  very  largely  consumed  in  France. 

Barbe  de  capucin Bleached  dandelion  1. 

Chicoree  sauvage Wild  endive. 

Cresson Watercress. 

Laitue Lettuce. 

Maches Corn  salad. 

Pissenlits Dandelions. 

Raiponce Rampions. 

Romaine Cos  lettuce. 

Escarole,  or  scarole  ....     Dutch  endive. 


BOISSONS.  BEVERAGES. 

Cafe Coffee. 

Cafe  noir Coffee  without  milk. 

Cafe  a  la  creme Coffee  with  cream. 

The Tea. 

Biere  blanche Amber  ale. 

Biere  brune Dark  ale. 

1  These  dandelions  are  usually  grown  in  old  wine-casks,  in 
the  staves  of  which  holes  have  been  bored.  These  casks  are 
filled  with  earth  mixed  with  dandelion  roots.  After  a  time  the 
leaves  come  through  the  holes,  but  lose  their  shape  and  grow 
like  strings  of  a  whitish  yellow,  about  eight  or  nine  inches  long. 
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Biere  de  Baviere Bavarian  beer. 

Biere  de  Strasbourg  ....  Strassburg  beer. 

Chocolat Cbocolate. 

Cidre Cider. 

Eau  de  Selt/, Soda  water. 

Limonade    .    " Lemonade. 

Poire Perry. 

Vin  blanc White  wine. 

Vin  rouge Red  wine, 

Vin  de  Bordeaux Claret. 

Vin  de  Bourgogne     ....  Burgundy. 

Vin  de  Macon Macon  wine. 

Vin  de  Madere Madeira  wine. 

Vin  de  Malaga Malaga. 

Vermout  (sound  the  t)    .  Vermuth. 

Vermout  gomme Vermuth  mixed  with  water 

and  sweetened  gum  syrup. 

Un  sorbet Sherbet. 

Bavaroise  au  the Tea,  milk,  and  capillaire1. 

Bavaroise  au  chocolat  .  .  .  Chocolate,  milk,  and  capil- 
laire. 

Bavaroise  au  cafe' Coffee,  milk,  and  capillaire. 


LIQUEURS.  LIQUEURS. 

Absinthe Absinth. 

Anisette Liqueur  made  from  aniseed. 

Be'ne'dictine      ......  A  sort  of  chartreuse. 

Cassis Black-currant  liqueur. 

Curasao Cura^oa. 

Chartreuse  verte Green  chartreuse. 

Chartreuse  jaune Yellow  chartreuse. 

Eau-de-vie Brandy. 

Genievre Gin. 

Groseille Currant  syrup. 

Kummel Kiimmel. 

Ratafia ,     .      .  Ratafia. 

Rhum Rum. 

1  Capillaire,  a  syrup  much  used  in  France  and  parts  of  Germany. 

It  is  prepared  by  adding  to  an  infusion  of  maidenhair  fern 
sugar  and  orange-flower  water.  (The  name  is  derived  from 
Adiantum,  Capillus  Veneris.) 
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TABLE    IX. 
LIST  OF  ARTICLES  USUALLY  SENT  TO  THE  WASH  BY 

(i)  MEN. 

Chemise(s)  de  jour      .    • .     .     .     Shirt(s). 
Chemise(s)  de  unit      ....     Night  shirt(s). 
Chemises  de  couleur  ....     Coloured  shirts. 

Paire(s)  de  bas Pair(s)  of  stockings. 

Paire(s)  de  chaussettes    .     .     .     Pair(s)  of  socks. 
Calecon(.s)     .......     Drawers. 

Gilets  de  flanelle Flannel  vests. 

Pantalon(s)  de  flanelle    .     .     .     Flannel  trousers. 

Gilet(s) Vest(s)  (waistcoat). 

Un  vetement  de  nuit  ....     Pyjamas  J. 

Cravate(s) Tie(s). 

Cravates  blanches White  ties. 

Col(s) Collar(s). 

Paire(s)  de  manchettes    .     .     .     Pair(s)  of  cuffs. 
Mouchoir(s) Handkerchiefs). 

(ii)  WOMEN. 

Chemise(s)  de  femme       .     .     .  Chemise(s). 

Robe(s)  de  nuit Night-dress(es). 

Paire(s)  de  bas Pair(s)  of  stockings. 

Jupon(s) Petticoat(s). 

Gilets  de  laine,  &c Vests  (wool,  &c.). 

Garibaldi(s)  de  coton  ....  Cotton  blouse(s). 

Garibaldi(s)  de  soie     ....  Silk  blouse(s). 

Manchettes Cuffs. 

Col(s) Collar(s). 

Robe(s)  de  mousseline     .     .     .  Muslin  dress(es). 

Camisole(s) Linen  bodice(s). 

Tablier(s) Apron(s). 

Pantalons  de  dame      ....  Knickerbockers. 

Mouchoir(s) Handkerchiefs). 

1  The  word  is  unknown  in  France,  but  the  translation  given 
will  do  very  well.  Let  us  remark,  by  the  way,  that  this  Hindu 
word  means  '  drawers '  or  «  dress.'  Though  so  much  used  now, 
it  is  mispronounced.  It  should  be  sounded  pd-e  jama,  just  like 
'  bungalow  '  ought  to  be  bangld,  and  *  sepoy '  sipahi. 


Oxford  :  HORACE  HART,  M.A.,  Printer  to  the  University 
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